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BOOK  1 
SINGLE 


I 


CHAPTER  ONE 


RUPERT  LEAVEvS  SCHOOL 

XT  was  a  blazing  day  at  the  end  of  July,  1903. 
Rupert  Blundell  was  standing  on  the  platform 
at  Uttoxeter,  waiting  for  the  slow  North  Staff- 
ordshire railway  train  which  should  take  him  on  to 
Derby,  and  liberty.  For  six  years  he  had  been 
immured  in  the  High-  Church  Public  School  of 
Helton,  and  looking  forward  with  undisguised  long- 
ing to  this  day  of  release :  somehow  he  had  failed 
to  conform  to  the  normal  type  turned  out  in  its  hun- 
dreds every  year  by  these  schools :  he  had  no  very 
pronounced  characteristic  except  an  absurd  nervous- 
ness and  gaucherie,  due  to  an  abnormal  imagination  : 
he  had  accepted  his  masters'  opinions  of  him  without 
question  :  these  were  that  his  abilities  were  not  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  make  him  famous  in  any  walk 
of  life,  that  he  lacked  self-confidence  and  was  rather 
a  weakling,  mentally  as  well  as  physically. 

No  one  (least  of  all  himself)  had  grasped  the  fact  that 
his  ill-health  and  colourless  attitude  to  life  were  due 
solely  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  food:  after  all,, what  can 
you  expect  for  ;£45  a  year  with  no  extras  ? 

His  school  days  had  not  been  unhappy.  He  had 
enjoyed  his  games,  though  he  never  excelled  at  any  : 
he  had  worked  according  to  his  lights :  he  accepted 
without  a  murmur  of  dissent  that  form  of  religion 
which  the  school  chaplain  had  tried  to  impress  upon 
him  :  he  had  formed  many  close  acquaintanceships, 
and  .  .  .  perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  he  had 
learnt  to  love  the  Staffordshire  hills  and  valleys,  and 
was  happiest  when  he  could  get  away  from  school 
and  explore  the  outlying  woods  and  villages. 

He  was  the  least  of  an  egotist  imaginable :  the 
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phrase  introspective  could  have  no  meaning  for 
him.  He  certainly  never  attempted  an  analysis  of  his 
motives.  He  had  just  lived  from  day  to  day,  hap- 
hazard, unambitious,  accepting  whatever  came  his 
way. 

There  had  been,  of  course,  lurking  terrors :  worst 
of  all  these  had  been  the  fear  of  fainting  in  chapel. 
Twice  daily  for  six  j^ears  he  had  entered  the  building 
literally  sweating  in  his  panic  ....  praying  all  the 
time  for  the  service  to  pass  quickly ;  counting  the 
prayers,  the  verses  of  the  psalms  (how  he  hated  the 
fifteenth  evening  of  the  month!);  trying  to  force 
himself  to  think  of  other  things,  all  to  no  purpose  : 
a  black  blur  would  rise  before  his  eyes,  his  head 
would  swim,  he  would  clutch  at  the  desk  in  front  of 
him  and  wonder  how  many  hundred  pairs  of  eyes 
opposite  would  be  noticing  and  laughing  at  him. 

Occasionally  he  would  cut  and  gladly  write  out 
a  whole  book  of  the  ^neid  as  an  alternative  to  this 
incessant  torture.  It  w^as  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  never  breathed  a  word  of  this  obsession  to  anyone 
2AI  the  time  he  was  at  Helton. 

There  had,  of  course,  been  other  terrors :  masters 
with  fierce,  unaccountable  tempers :  Woodley,  who 
caned  a  boy  if  he  dropped  a  pencil :  Hartben,  the 
international,,  who  sulked  if  you  dropped  a  pass  at 
football,  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  spot  "  you  for 
weeks  afterwards :  Sancred,  who  had  taught  him  to 
appreciate  Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  almost  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  ....  there  had  been  innumer- 
able school  rows,  when  the  innocent  had  been  pun- 
ished while  the  guilty  got  off  scot  free.  There  had 
been  times  when  close  friends  had  disappeared 
unaccountably  and  never  written  to  explain  why  they, 
had  been  expelled. 

Rupert*s  faults  were  many,  but  he  had  had  no 
temptation  to  mix  himself  up  with  the  graver 
offences :  there  were  some  that  completely  mystified 
Uim  right  up  to  the  end  of  his  school  days,  offences 
that  caused  soft  whispers  and  ashen-grey  faces,  a 
sense  of  hideous  conspiracies.    He  was  instinctively 
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clean-minded.  It  gradually  became  clear  to  him  that 
some  of  his  friends  weren't.  This,  however,  did  not 
cause  him  to  turn  from  them  :  there  was  nothing  of 
the  prig  in  him  :  he  could,  and  did  try  to  understand 
why  they  wqre  willing  to  court  the  direst  penalties 
for  the  sake  of  a  pleasure  that  he  could  not  fathom  : 
at  any  rate  he  had  never  deserted  a  friend. 

Now  that  it  was  all  over  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
poignant  regrets.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  should  stay  behind  until  all  the  rest  of  the  school 
had  gone,  and  wander  disconsolately  through  the 
deserted  quadrangles  and  class-rooms,  bidding  each 
a  sentimental  and  almost  tearful  farewell.  He  was 
alw^ays  cat-like  in  his  affections,  unable  to  tear  him- 
self away  from  anything  to  which  he  had  become 
accustomed.  So  here  we  find  him  standing  on  this 
ugly  platform  alone,  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon, 
pacing  the  station  aimlessly,  obviously  despondent 
and  no  longer  looking  forward  at  all  to  the  new- 
found liberty  which  he  had  so  long  anticipated  with 
such  anxiety,  now  that  it  was  his.  He  feared  the 
unknown  future,  which  promised  nothing  but  a  dull 
struggle  to  live. 

Had  you  been  also  waiting  for  a  train  at  that  self- 
same hour  and  place,  you  probably  w^ould  not  even 
have  noticed  him  :  he  was  entirely  insignificant.  His 
clothes  were  ill-cut  and  badly  put  on  :  he  wore  a  high, 
stiff  collar,  a  cerise  and  green  tie,  representing  the 
O.  H.''  colours,  and  a  hideous  summer  xyaist-coat 
(not  yet  paid  for)  of  light  blue,  studded  with  spots 
of  a  yellowish  tint.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  cheap 
bowler  of  antique  pattern,  dusty,  dented,  and  much 
too  small  for  him.  Had  you  deigned  to  regard  him 
at  all,  you  would  probably  have  mistaken  him  for  a 
young  bank-clerk  about  to  take  his  August  bank- 
holiday. 

On  the  other  hand  if  you  were  a  close  student  of 
human  nature,  you  would  probably  have  been 
arrested  by  his  eyes:  his  skin  (due  to  this  same 
under-feeding)  was  unhealthy,  white,  and  spotty,  his 
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shut  it  (it  was  not  often  closed),  when  you  would  be 
repelled  by  the  thinness  of  the  upper  lip:  Cruel, 
perhaps  a  trifle  lustful,''  you  would  say,  and  then  you 
would  suddenly  see  his  eyes  :  they  were  grey,  some- 
times changing  to  blue,  extraordinarily  honest,  and 
yet  deep,  unfathomable,  and  questioning :  you  would 
revise  your  impressions  and  supplement  them  with 

Latent  possibilities,  loving,  eager,  wistful  .  .  . 
good,  if  only  he  is  given  the  chance  to  develop  " 
.  .  .  you  were  near  to  the  secret  of  him  when  you 
looked  into  his, eyes'.  He  was  fast  asleep:  nothing 
of  the  meaning  of  life  had  as  yet  woken  within  him  : 
long  years  of  agony  had  taught  him  to  distrust  him- 
self: all  his  eighteen  years  of  life  had  taught  him 
nothing  else,  except  to  regard  himself  as  of  no 
account,  a  very  worm.  He  rarely  looked  at  any- 
body for  long :  his  shyness  made  him  lower  his  eye- 
lids as  soon  as  he  caught  anyone  looking  at  him. 
Maybe  he  wanted  to  be  interested  in  things,  but  he 
was  afraid  of  making  himself  appear  ridiculous :  he 
was  absurdly  sensitive  to  ridicule :  he  blushed  lest  the 
boy  at  the  bookstall  should  disapprove  of  his  collar; 
the  porters  frightened  him  with  their  absolute  un- 
concern ;  he  would  no  more  have  dared  to  look  ^t 
the  girl  who  served  in  the  refreshment  room  or  ask  her 
for  chocolate  or  a  drink  than  he  would  have  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  commercial  travellers  wait- 
ing for  the  train.  He  was  always  afraid  of  meeting 
any  fellow  creature.  He  invariably  tried  to  secure  a 
carriage  to  himself  when  he  travelled,  for  fear  of 
having  to  enter  into  conversation  with  any  loquacious 
fellow-passenger:  he  imagined  that  everyone  else 
was  taking  stock  of  him  and  despising  him :  his  self- 
consciousness  amounted  almost  to  a  disease.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  out  of  the  refreshment-room  appeared  a 
man  of  about  thirty-two,  shabbily  dressed,  his  face  wan 
and  heavily  lined,  who  came  across  the  platform  to- 
wards him.  Rupert  looked  for  a  way  of  escape  by  fur- 
tive glances  to  left  and  right,  blushed  furiously  lest 
the  man  should  have  read  his  intention,  and  then 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate.    After  all  it  was  onl; 
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old  Coney"  Grant,  his  mathematical  set  master, 
the  butt  of  all  the  bigger  rags,"  and  the  joke  of 
the  Common  Room  and  school. 

Ah — B-Blundell,  so  y-you  didn't  go  off  with  the 
others?  I  didn't  expect  any  travelling  companions 
on  this  train.    Are  you  g-going  far?" 

Only  to  Derby,  sir,  and  then  up  into  the  Peak, 
to  my  home." 

Oh!  You  live  in  that  gorgeous  country:  what 
luck  to  spend  your  summers  there.  You're  leaving 
this  term,  aren't  you?" 

Y— Yes,  sir." 

What  are  you  going  to  do?  Oxford?  Cam- 
bridge?" 

Neither,  sir.  There  was  some  talk  of  my  going 
to  King's  College,  London ;  but  I  believe  I  shall 
have  to  begin  to  earn  my  living  as  best  I  can,  in 
whatever  profession  there  may  be  a  vacancy  for  me." 

'*  Well  don't  take  up  teaching,  unless  you 
v/ant  to  starve;  that's  my  advice  to  you,  especially 
if  you  have  a  spark  of  imagination,  and  any  feeling 
at  all  in  you :  sweep  a  crossing.  Take  up  any  trade 
.  .  .  anything  rather  than  become  an  *  usher.'  It  is 
a  deadening,  maddening  sort  of  life  and  leads  no- 
where but  the  workhouse." 

The  train  glided  lazily  into  the  station ;  both  master 
and  boy  were  nervous,  and  yet  felt  the  need  of  com- 
panionship so  much  that  they  'made  for  the  same 
carriage  which  fortunately  happened  to  be  unoccu- 
pied. For  three  years  they  had  met  daily,  these  two 
shy,  inexperienced  creatures,  and  only  to-day  for  the 
first  time,  within  a  minute  did  they  recognise  that 
they  were  strangers.  Rupert  found  himself  warily 
scanning  the  drawn  face  of  this  man,  astonished 
to  find  how  different  it  was  from  the;  blurred  impres- 
sion he  had  formed  in  the  class-room. 

The  thought  that  any  of  his  masters  had  any 
human  traits  had  never  crossed  his  mind.  It  even 
seemed  absurd  that  they  should  travel  by  train  :  he 
associated  them  always  with  dingy  form  rooms, 
cabalistic  signs  on  a  blackboard,  cap  and  gown^ 
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draughty  cloisters,  chapel,  canes,  bare  dining-halls, 
smelling  of  freshlj-v/ashed,  damp  boards  .  .  .  and 
yet  here  was  this  man  opposite  obviously  striving 
to  be  friendly.  Friendly!  He  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  have  a  real  friend :  an  only  child,  he 
had  been  deprived  of  the  mixed  blessings  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  his  father  and  mother  were  too  far  out  of 
his  ken,  not  even  Raymond  Blunt,  or  Alec  Run- 
corn, his  greatest  "  pals  "  at  school,  were  really 
friends :  there  had  been  no  one  to  whom  he  would 
ever  unbosom  himself  of  his  troubles  and  his  few 
perplexities  about  life :  he  had  drifted  along  aim- 
lessly without  any  idea  of  what  education  rheant  of 
what  good  all  this  preparation  for  life  was  doing 
him. 

In  all  his  six  years  of  school  life  he  had  never 
heard  anything  quite  so  definite  as  Coney's*' 
bitter  advice  about  schoolmastering.  Well,  it 
wasn't  much  use  to  him,  because  he  wasn't  clever 
enough  to  be  an  "  usher."  Funny  that  this  queer 
old  pedagogue  should  suddenly  become  like  other 
men  and  talk  naturally.  He  was  quite  obviously 
interested  in  Rupert.  What  on  earth  could  he  find 
interesting  in  him?    He  was  at  it  again. 

You  know,  Blundell,  I've  watched  your  career 
for  a  long  time :  you  never  seem  to  have  done  very 
well,  and  yet  on  occasions  I  have  detected  signs  of 
a  virility  and  ah  energy  quite  foreign  to  most  people. 
I  believe  you  have  underrated  your  abilities.  I  don't 
say  you're  a  genius,  but  you  have  the  capacity  of 
feeling  things  keenly:  I  have  too:  it  leads  to  the 
most  ghastly,  harrowing  tragedies,  but  it  gives  some 
supreme  moments  ....  do  you  follow  me?" 

I'm — I'm  afraid  I  don't,  quite,  sir." 

Do  you  follow  me?"  indeed:  that  was  the  phrase 
he  always  employed  when  he  was  working  out  some 
figure  in  Conies  on  the  board,  thinking  thereby  to 
prevent  the  boys  from  going  to  sleep :  it  had  become 
a  sort  of  catch-word  in  the  school.  You  were  safe  to 
rouse  loud  and  raucous  laughter  if  you  were  bold 
enough   to   propound  some   fantastic   solution  to 
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Coney  "  and  finish  it  off  with  a     Do  you  follow 
me,  sir?*' 

Well — what  I  mean  is  ...  .  when  Tve  asked 
you  up  to- my  rooms  to  tea  and  in  common  with  the 
others  youVe  simply  used  it  as  an  occasion  for  still 
further  pulling  my  leg — (Oh!  yes — I  w^s  not  quite 
so  blind  as  all  that.  That's  my  tragedy.) — some- 
times Tve  caught  you  tiring  of  the  game  and  gazing 
wistfully  at  some  of  the  prints  on  my  walls.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  painting?" 

Nothing  whatever,  sir." 

Or  books?" 

Tve  read  most  of  the  stuff  in  the  school  library, 

sir." 

Wh^t  sort  of  stuff?" 

Oh,  Edna  Lyall,  Guy  Boothby,  Henty,  and  .  .  . 
and  .  e  .  oh !  I  don't  always  bother  about  their 
names." 

And  you  like  them?" 

I  just  love  them  :  Jules  Verne  has  kept  me  going 
heaps  of  times  when  I've  been  feeline  dispirited  and 
rotten." 

Hasn't  it  ever  struck  you  that  there  were  other 
people  better  and  more  lasting  than  these?" 

I've  never  heard  of  any  others,  sir." 

No — you  wouldn't,  at  school :  haven't  you  any 
interests,  music  or  drawing  ....  or  anything  like 
that?" 

I  like  listening  to  some  things,  but  I  never  know 
what  they  are  or  what  they  mean." 

''Then  how  in  the  name  of  fortune  are  you  going 
to  set  about  getting  work  ?  Are  you  going  to  settle 
down  to  life  as  a  clerk  in  an  office  ?  What  are  your 
people's  plans  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  they  haven't  any:  you  see,  sir,  we 
live  so  f^r  out  of  the  world  that  they  really  don't 
know  how  to  set  about  getting  anything  for  me,  and 
....  I  have  no  special  gift  for  anything :  I  wish  I 
had."  ; 

''  Well,  if  I  were  you  I  should  run  aw^av  to  London 
and  starve  on  the  Embankment  in  order  to  learn 
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what  life  is.  YouVe  got  to  ^take  enormous  risks  if 
you're  going  to  make  anything  of  yourself.  I  didn't 
....  and  so  you  see  me  condemned  to  slavery  all 
my  life,  although  my  brain  was  supposed  to  be 
abnormally  brilliant.  I  wouldn't  have  you  grow  like 
me.  It's  all  a  question  of  taking  every  opportunity 
and  going  all  out  all  the  time :  to-day  you  are  a  new 
boy  again  :  for  Heaven's  sake  when  this  next  stage  is 
over  don't  say  what  you've  said  to-day,  that  you 
have  no  interests,  and  don't  know  what  you  are 
going  to  do  next.  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in 
our  stars  but  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings. 
You  are  worth  more  than  that.  I  hope  I  haven't 
seemed  impertinent  ....  but  I  wanted  to  make  a 
friend'  of  you  long  ago — because  you  seemed  so 
lonely — in  some  ways  so  like  me  ....  I  tried,  but 
somehow  you  always  retired  into  your  shell,  thinking 
me  only  a  fool,  born  to  be  ragged.  You  couldn't 
see  deeper  than  that,  you  who  will  probably  some 
day  see  clearer  than  most  of  your  generation.  I've 
never  seen  so  much  promise  wasted  as  I  see  in  you. 
Try  and  remember  this.  I  had  to  speak  out  to-day : 
there  was  more  than  mere  luck  in  our  chance  meeting. 
We  are  about  to  go  out  of  each  other's  lives :  I  would 
not  let  you  go  without  letting  you  see  that  there  are 
people  who  care  about  you  even  though  they  pro- 
bably never  show  it.  Good-bye.  If  you  ever  give 
me  a  thought  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you..  .  .  . 
but  not  if  you  don't  want  to.  And  when  you  become 
famous,  as  you  will,  unless  you  wantonly  kill  your, 
talents  by  neglect,  I  shall  pat  myself  on  the  back  and 
say  to  myself — Blundell  was  a  pupil  of  mine  and  I 
alone  saw  what  all  the  others  were  blind  to  ...  . 
Forgive  my  fooling — Good-bye  and  good  luck." 

Good-bye,  sir — and  thank  you.  I'll  try  to  write 
....  but  I'm  not  much  good  at  letter-writing." 

Left  alone  on  Derby  platform,  he  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  busy  life  all  round  him.  Here  were 
Midland  people  of  all  sorts  waiting  for  the  trains 
which  should  take  them  to  Blackpo9l  and  Southport 
....  a  breath  of  sea-air  and  amusement,  of  blu*. 
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sky  and  clean  streets,  away  from  the  pall  of  gloom 
which  hung  perpetually  over  the  grey  colliery  dis- 
tricts which  they  called  home. 

Here  were  commercial  travellers  and  business  men 
en  route  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  the  great 
hives  of  industry  of  the  North,  with  set,  determined 
faces,  intent  only  on  making  money  as  quickly  as 
possible :  ugly,  harsh,  cruel  faces  without  any  per- 
ception of  beauty  or  the  joy  that  beauty  brings. 

What  a  queer  creature  Coney''  was;  funny  of 
him  to  make  a  long  speech  like  that :  somehow  he 
felt  braced  after  this  strange  interview:  perhaps  he 
wasn't  such  a  worm  as  he  felt.  Instinctively  he 
straightened  his  back  and  tried  to  meet  his  fellow- 
passengers'  gaze.  No;  it  was  of  no  use.  Every- 
i  body  seemed  to  be  superior  to  him  :  he  had  no  right 
r  to  demand  a  place  in  the  sun  for  hirnself.  He  boiled 
over  with  indignation  when  a  burly,  heavily-breath- 
ing man  demanded  with  an  oath  that  he  should  close 
the  window. 

Damn  th'  lad:  will  t'  a  poot  t'  winder  oop :  A'm 
fair  starved  wi'  t'  coold :  such  a  draft  an'  all  .  .  .  " 
He  wanted  to  turn  on  this  bully  and  point  out  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  hotter :  and  instead,  with  blushing 
face,  he  meekly  surrendered  and  shut  out  the  little 
God-given  breeze  there  was.  .  .  .  Not  a  word  of 
thanks.  His  neighbour  merely  spat  and  went  to 
sleep,  snoring  sonorously.  He  revenged  himself  by 
very  quietly  letting  the  window  down  again  when  he 
had  made  certain  that  the  man  really  was  asleep. 
The  train  swept  on  through  the  valley  of  the  Derwent, 
roaring  through  tunnel  after  tunnel,  with  swift,  short 
glimpses  of  lofty  crags  and  fair-watered  meadows, 
until  at  last  it  drew  up  at  Cromby,  the  famous  health 
resort  where  his  father  and  mother  lived.  ...  It 
was  good  to  be  home  again,  where  the  porters  all 
knew  him  and  he  would  be  greeted  warmly  by  the 
newsagent  and  the  stationmaster  ....  and  there 
was  his  father,  eagerly  peering  into  the  carriage 
window  for  him. 
The  Reverend  Horace  Blundell  was  like  his  son  in 
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raany  ways :  he  had  the  same  grey  eyes  and  wistful 
expression,  the  same  prominent,  rather  handsome 
nose  and  undetermined  mouth.  His  differences  were 
more  immediately  apparent:  he  yas  decidedly  more 
humorous,  and  perhaps  more  sensual.  Your 
I  first  thought  on  seeing  him  would  be : — 

What  on  earth  is  this  man  doing  right  away  in 
the  country?  He  has  health,  youth,  and  vigour. 
Why  doesn't  he  use  them?"  For  thirteen  years  he 
had  been  rector  of  the  small  parish  of  Domer,  living 
on  £200  a  year,,  or  rather  trying  to  live  on  it,  for 
neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Blundell  could*  be  called  a  good 
manager:  they  spent  all  the  best  years  of  their  life 
in  trying  to^  make  both  ends  meet.  Poverty  was 
written  on  every  line  of  his  person.  He  was  natur- 
ally careless  of  his  appearance,  but  as  he  stood  on 
Cromby  platform  Rupert  felt,  as  he  so  often  had 
before,  a  wave  of  shame  to  think  how  unutterably 
shabby  and  down-at-heel  his  father  looked.  Even 
the  masters  at  Helton  were  better  than  this.  They 
did  at  least  manage  to  shave  properly.  Horace 
Blundell  had  never  learnt  how  to  manipulate  a  razor 
skilfully,  and  consequently  always  looked  dirty  :  his 
chin  was  scrubby,  his  upper  lip  might  almost  be  said 
always  to  boast  an  incipient  moustache :  his  clothes 
which  he  bought  ready-made  in  the  Moorledge,  at 
Derby,  for  less  than  a  sovereign,  were  shiny,  almost 
.  green :  they  gave  the  impression  of  never  having 
been  brushed.  Dandruff  on  his  coat-collar,  spots  of 
dry  mud  all  over  his  trousers,,  grease  on  his  waist- 
coat ....  it  was  dreadful,  thought  Rupert,  to  have 
to  own  a  father  like  that.  Furthermore,  he  wore  bits 
of  string  round  the  bottom  of  his  trousers,  instead  of 
bicycle  clips  like  other  people.  He  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  his  son,  and  the  smile  that  suffused  his  face 
made  Rupert  forget  his  unworthy  lack  of  loyalty  :  in 
a  moment  he  was  up  to  him,  taking  his  arm  affec- 
tionately, and  careering  up  to  the  van  to  identify  his 
luggage. 

Can  I  get  it  all  on  to  the  bicycle,  Rupert?'' 
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**Good  Lord,  no,  father.  There's  my  play-box 
^nd  a  big  trunk  besides/' 

''  Well,  we  must  see  if  the  milk-cart,  or  one  of  the 
quarry  wagons  '11  take  them  for^you  to-morrow." 

That  always  set  Rupert  off  at  once.    He  hated  to 
think  that  he  couldn't  take  cabs  like  all  the  other 
.people  he  knew:  why,  the  very  shop  people  in  the 
village  often  drove, to  and  from  the  station.   .   .  . 

Can't  we  h^ve  a  cab,  father?  I've  got  such  lots 
of  things  I  want  to  show  you  to-day.  Need  we  wait 
till  to-morrow?" 

I'm  afraid  so,  sQ>nny.  You  see  the  cab'll  be  half- 
a-crown,  and  Palfreyman  won't  want  rnore  than  6d. 
if  he  takes  it  up  with  the  empty  stone-cart.  We'll 
take  your  bag  now  on  the  bicycle." 

Off  they  started  through  the  streets  of  Cromby, 
past  the  cricket  ground  to  Domer  Hill,  Rupert  like 
a  dog  in  leash,  pushing  the  bicycle  far  in  front  of 
his  father,  who  never  would  walk  fast  enough  to 
please  his  son.  Their  conversation  became  a  sort  of 
interchange  of  shouts. 

Well  father,  have  you  settled  what  I'm  to  dp, 


now  that  I've  left  school?" 

Your  mother  has  cut  a  lot  of  advertisements  out 
of  Church  Times,  but  none  of  them  seems  to  be  much 
good.  I  thought  of  motor  works,  or  engineering, 
but  they  all  want  a  premium.  I've  written  to  all 
sorts  of  people,  but  no  one  will  stir  a  finger  to  help 
anyone  outside  his  own  family,  I  find.  It's  very 
difficult,  apparently,  to  get  into  anything  these  days. 
I've  tried  all  the  banks,  and  none  of  them  seems  to 
want  a  clerk  at  all.  I  had  a  talk  to  Charlie  Dawson 
yesterday,  you  remember,  the  parson's  son  at  Cleek: 
he's  in  a  bank  at  Buxton,  but  he  was  fearfully  against 
my  getting  you  into  that.  He  says  it's  a  killing  life, 
he'd  rather  be  in  a  shop  .  .  .  and  there's  no  money 
in  it  efther. 

No,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  answer  all  the 
advertisements  we  see.  I  wish  we  could  afford  a 
penny  paper.  Mrs.  Howard  told  me  that  the  Daily 
Telegraph  was  always  full  of  advertisements  for 
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young  men.  Anyway  there  are  several  in  Church 
Times  this  week." 

Oh  !    What  sort  of  things,  father  ?" 

Well,  principally  teaching  in  private  schools.*' 

Oh!    I  couldn't  do  that." 

What  do  you  mean?  You'll  have  to  take  what 
you  can  get.  We've  educated  you  for  far  longer 
than  we  could  comfortably  afford.  You'll  haye  to 
go  into  whatever  profession  is  open  to  you.  You 
can't  train  any  more." 

Rupert's  ardour  was  damped.  He  longed  to  be 
back  at  school  again  :  there  seemed  to  be  no  place 
for  him  in  ttie  scheme  of  things  in  the  big  world. 
He  turned  the  subject  on  to  less  important  topics,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  two-mile  climb  talked  of  his 
village  friends. 

Domer  stands  on  the  sides  of  a  hill,  some  eight 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  very  scattered 
and  quite  extraordinarily  ugly :  houses  are  dotted 
haphazard  all  over  the  place,  all  grey,  ugly  and  dour, 
like  the  people  who  live  in  them.  It  is  as  if  a  curse 
had  been  passed  on  what  once  had  been  a  fair  land, 
for  in  the  districts  which  the  hand  of  man  had  not 
defaced  there  was  a  gorgeous  breadth  and  untamed 
wildness  of  exceeding  beauty,  but  within  a  radius  of 
four  miles  of  Cromby  the  countryside  was  ruined  by 
innumerable  mills  and  quarries  and  coal  mines, 
round  which  clusters  of  abominably-built,  insanitary 
cottages  bad  risen.  The  literary  man  in  this  district 
is  always  reminded  of  Haworth  and  the  Brontes. 

The  Church  and  Rectory,  both  of  which  were  as 
unsightly  as  the  factories,  stood  on  a  prominent  knoll 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  village. 

In  order  to  give  the  house  a  sense  of  warmth,  Mr. 
Blundell  had  whitewashed  it  some  years  before,  to 
the  no  little  anger  of  his  congregation,  who  denied 
his  right  to  tamper  with  a  house  which  wasn't  prop- 
erly his  at  all.  Its  colour  now  was  a  dingy  grey, 
lighter  in  some  crevices  than  in  others^  it  was  a  long 
low  building  which'  had  obviously  been  three  times 
added  to  :s  the  effect  was  that  it  looked  like  three 
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cottages  knocked  into  one.  Its  one  advantage  was 
that  it  commanded  the  main  road.  When  the  Blun- 
dells  first  came  it  had  been  surrounded  by  trees,  but 
Mr.  Bllindell  cut  down  these,  because  his  wife  felt 
as  if  she  was  in  a  prison,  unless  she  had  a  clear  view 
from  the  drawing  and  dining  room  windows.  This 
too  had  alienated  the  village.  It  didn't  take  much  to 
put  the  Domerians  against  the  church  :  although  there 
were  only  eighteen  hundred  people  in  the  parish, 
there  were  as  many  chapels  as  public-houses,  six  of 
each,  and  both  of  these  were  thronged,  which  left 
a  very  small  residue  of  followers  for  the  Established 
Church.  , 

They  disliked  Mr.  Blundell  because  in  the  first 
place  he  was  a  gentleman — there  were  practically  no 
others  in  the  vicinity — secondly,  because  he  was  a 

foreigner  — he  came  from  Devonshire.  Mrs. 
Blundell  objected  very  strongly  to  district-visiting  or 
nursing  the  .poor  .  .  .  and  found  herself  entirely 
alone,  without  a  friend.  The  congregation  dwindled 
accordingly,  until  now  in  the  year  1903  there  were 
not  more  than  fifty  regular  attendants  at  Church  on 
Sundays,  and  none  at  all  on  week-days. 

Mr.  Blundell,  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  result  of 
his  efforts,  became  more  and  more  of  a  recluse. 
Strangely  enough  his  humour  became  more  pro- 
nounced :  his  letters  to  Rupert  always  sent  the  boy 
into  fits  of  laughter,  partly  because  of  their  ridicul- 
ous spelling  (Mr.  Blundell  had  not  even  the  most 
rudimentary  idea  of  spelling),  and  partly  because  of 
the  never-ending  string  of  inimitable  anecdotes,  true 
and  fictitious,  about  the  village  people  among  whom 
he  lived. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  disliked  as 
a  man:  no  one  could  actively  dislike  Mr.  Blundell: 
he  was  far  too  much  of  a  child,  ingenious,  honest, 
and  simple-minded.  Outside  ecclesiastical  politics, 
when  they  met  him  as  man  to  man,  most  of  the  parish 
loved  him  once  they  got  to  know  him,  which  says 
volumes  for  his  personality,  because  he  had  certainly 
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annoyed  them  a  good  deal  by  cutting  down  the  trees 
round  the  house,  and  whitewashing  its  walls. 

A  South  county  visitor  would  have  beep  shocked 
at  the  manner  in  which  Rupert  and  his  father  were 
greeted  by  the  few  Domer  men  and  women  whom 
they  met  on  the  road.  "  'Ow  do,  Master  Blundell  ?  ' 
"  'Ello  Roop,"  was  the  common  -salutation.  The 
Midlander  is  always  terribly  afraid  lest  he  should  lose 
his  independence  :  to  say  "  sir,"  or  dofif  his  cap 
would  be  a  sign  of  treachery  to  his  most  cherished 
principles.  Mrs.  Blundell  had  never  been  able  to 
accustom  herself  to  this:  she  preferred  never  to 
acknowledge  any  form  of  greeting  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  what  she  called  their  intolerable  rudeness, 
neither  could  she  understand  hei  husband's  or 
Rupert's  attitude  to  them.  „      '     .  , 

They  amused  Mr.  Blundell,  and  Rupert  simply 
treated  them  as  his  friends,  they  were  the  only  ones 
he  had :  after  all,  did  he  not  play  cricket  and  football 
with  them,  bathe  in  the  big  dam,  and  go  for  walks 
with  them  ?  He  was,  he  thought,  no  better  than  they 
were.  He  unconsciously  slipped  into  their  dialect 
while  talking  to  them.  He  danced  with  them  at  the 
village  "socials,"  and  frequently  had  tea  or  supper 
with  them  in  their  cottages. 

It  was  Mrs.  Blundell  who  suffered  most  from 
having  to  live  among  them.  She  was  still  a  very 
pretty  woman,  with  a  wealth  of  niaize-coloured  hair, 
and  a  pink  and  white  complexion  that  many  young 
girls  might  have  envied.  Her  delight  in  life  lay  in 
smart  clothes,  geniaj  society,  books,  cards,  intelli- 
gent conversation,  and  delicate  food.  She  was  a 
born  hostess.  By  the  irony  of  Fate  she  was  doomed 
to  miss  all  that  she  held  most  precious.  Her  only 
chance  of  meeting  any  people  at  all  lay  in  Croniby, 
a  stiff  two-mile  walk,  and  she  was  no  walker,  bt^ll 
she  made  thi  effort  frequently,  lest,  as  she  put  it,  she 
should  go  out  of  her  mind  through  dullness  and  lack 
of  something  to  do.  She  belonged  to  a  clique  that 
contained  the  several  bank  managers  and  doctors 
wives  for  its  backbone,  and  included  a  few  isolated 
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widows  and  spinsters  with  a  turn  for     Bridge.'*  For 
these  she  dressed,  and  read,  and  lived.    None  of 
them  were  anything  but  provincial  and  narrow  in 
nheir  ideas,  but  they  were  at  least  a  cut  above  the 
villagers:  they  read  but  little  and  thought  less,  but 
they  made  an  attempt  to  speak  the  King's  English, 
usually  with  an  extraordinary  hauteur,  as  if  it  were 
a  condescension  on  their  part  to  speak  at  all.  Their 
horizon  was  bounded  by  the  four  hills  that  shut  in 
Cromby  from  the  rest  of  the  world.    They  rarely  went 
further  afield  than  Scarborough  or  Bournemouth  for 
a  holiday  :  anyone  who  had  been  abroad,  to  France 
or  Italy,  was  regarded  with  a  veneration  almost  tanta- 
mount to  worship.    They  spoke  of  India,  China,  and 
America,  as  one  would  speak  of  Parnassus  or  Mount 
Olympus :  the  gods  might  have  been  there  once  :  they 
were  countries  far  too  remote  to  be  spoken  of  except 
hazily:  dangerous,  in  so  far  as  one  might  expose 
one's  ignorance  as  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
heathen  who  inhabited  them.    One  manufacturer's 
wife  had  hinted  that  she  had  been  to  all  three  and 
they  held  her  as  an  anarchist,  an  ever-present  poten- 
tial danger.    Of  music  and  art  they  had  no  concep- 
tion :  extension  lectures  had  once  been  attempted 
owing  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  a  new-comer,  but 
they  soon  had  to  be  given  up :  there  were  no  places 
of  amusement :  young  daughters  occasionally  were 
asked,  out  of  politeness,  to  play  their     piece,"  or 
sing,  but  were  not  expected  to  oblige." 

It  was  one  of  the  thorns  in  her  flesh  that  Mrs. 
Blundell  could  never  induce  Rupert  to  accompany  her 
on  any  of  her  Visits  to  the  aristocracy  of  Cromby: 
his  only  friends  there  were  a  family  called  Meade, 
the  father  a  delightful  rrian  who  had  made  money  out 
of  a  tape-mill,  the  mother,  who  dabbled  in  poetry 
to  the  extent  of  attending  the  University  Extension 
Lectures  I  spoke  of,  and  two  boys  both  at  Marl- 
borough, who  played  games  with  pronounced  success 
and  w^ere,  so  Rupert  thought,  immeasurably  his 
superiors  in  every  way.  Marlborough  was  to  him 
what  Japan  w^as  to  the  local  baker. 
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As  Rupert  and  his  father  turned  into  the  drive  that 
led  down  to  the  Rectory,  Mrs.  Blundell  came  bustling 
out  of  the  garden  to  meet  them,  flower  pots  in  hand. 
She  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  pottering  about  with 
her  vegetables  and  flowers,  of  which  she  was  exceed- 
ingly proud,  expending  all  her  superfluous  energies 
on  their  cultivation.  She  was  in  one  of  her  fussy 
moods.  / 

**  Hullo,  Rupert,  I  thought  you  were  never 
coming.  I  watched  and  watched  for  you  out  of  the 
drawing-room  window  until  I  was  quite  certain  that 
you  had  missed  the  train :  I  mistook  all  sorts  of 
tramps  for  you  two :  at  last  I  decided  to  do  a  bit  of 
gardening  :  I  got  so  tired  of  merely  glueing  my 
eyes  to  the  glass.  Dear,  oh  dedt,  how  you  Ve  grown  : 
if  only  they  taught  you  drill.  You  ought  to  do 
exercises  and  deep  breathing  as  I  do  every  morning." 

You  darling  old  mumsy,  all  the  same  old  fads 
about  physical  improvement  and  all  that  tosh." 

They're  not  fads,  and  it's  not  tosh.  .  .  .  Now 
that  you've  got  your  living  to  make  you'll  find  what 
a  difference  it  makes  whether  you're  upright  and 
manly  in  your  bearing  or  not.  Anyway  come  in  and 
have  some  tea  :  it's  good  to  have  you  back  again. 
.  .  .  There  are  heaps  of  advertisements  I've  got  for 
you  to  answer  :  situations  vacant  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  Don't  go  and  be  like  your  father,  who  always 
forgets  to  answer  the  *  Exchanges,'  until  it's  too 
late.  It's  all  right  for  you  coming  back  every  three 
months  or  so  for  a  holiday :  but  I  wonder  how  long 
you'd  stick  it  out  if  you  lived  in  a  dismal  hole  like 
this,  where  the  sun  never  shines,  and  there's  no  one 
to  talk  to.  .  .  .  Every  week  we  make  a  gigantic  effort 
to  get  out  of -the  cage  by  answering  the  advertise- 
ments of  all  the  parsons  who  want  to  leave  the  big 
towns  for  the  country.  Somehow  or  other  nothing 
ever  seems  to  come  of  your  father's  letters :  he's  too 
honest,  he  won't  praise  up  Domer  enough  :  why,  if 
only  they  knew  about  it,  heaps  of  people  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  come  here.  He  will  put  in  unneces- 
sary details  about  the  temperament  of  the  people,  and 
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the  small  congregations,  and  the  difficulty  of  runn- 
ing things^  generally.  What  he  ought  to  do  is  to 
crack  up  the  view,  and  the  Cromby  society,  and  the 
house.  .  . 

Oh,  I  say,  steady  on,  mother:  there's  not  much 
to  crack  up  in  this  house.'* 

Nor  was  there :  it  was  built  at  a  time  when  bath- 
rooms were  thought  a  luxury ;  consequently  if  you 
wanted  a  hot  bath,  you  had  to  carry  up  your  own 
hot  water  to  your  bed-room ;  the  Blundells  had  no 
servant. 

The  study,  in  which  Mr.  Blundell  stored  away  his 
few  theological  works  was  so  damp  that  anyone 
who  tried  to  "study"  in  it  would  have  been  dead 
after  three  days :  it  was  ;50  damp  that  the  backs  of 
all  the  books  were  covered  with  a  green  mould,  and 
the  leaves  would  steam  if  you  brought  them  near  a 
fire.  All  the  rooms  were  draughty  and  the  wind 
could  only  be  kept  out  by  innumerable  screens  and 
curtains.  There  had  been  a  time  when  fungus  had 
crept  up  insidiously  from  beneath  the  boards  of  the 
floors  like  some  dreadful  nightmare.  It  had  cost 
Mr.  Blundell  a  year's  income  to  root  up  this  horror. 
As  neither  Rupert's  father  or  mother  had  ever  had 
any  ready  money  they  had  had  to  furnish  as  well  as 
they  could,  consequently  every  style  of  furniture  was 
represented.  No  two  chairs  matched,  nor  did  any  of  - 
the  plates  or  cups.  There  was  a  piano  of  which 
several  notes  were  missing,  affected  by  damp  like 
the  books.  Most  of  the  pictures  had  been  painted 
in  youth  either  by  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Blundell  .  .  .  land- 
scapes of  a  conventional  type.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  its  obvious  poverty  and  bareness  there  was  to 
Rupert,  whose  home  it  had  been  for  so  many  years, 
a  sense  of  comfort  when  compared  with  school.  The 
drawing-room  mantelpiece  was  strewn  with  pipes, 
tobacco,  hair-pins,  pencils,  and  cuttings  of  news- 
papers. On  every  chair  were  magazines  (the  Blun- 
dells had  inaugurated  a  magazine  club,  by  means 
of  which  they  saw  all  the  popular  and  cheaper 
magazines  some  months  after  their  production)  and 
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old  copies  of  the  Daily  Mail.  Letters  and  shawls  and 
carpet-slippers  lay  about  on  the  floor.  Certainly 
there  was  no  law  or  order  about  Domer  Rectory  :  the 
only  cleaning  up  that  ever  took  place  was  that  pre- 
paratory to  a  special  Bridge  party,  when  they 
had  to  return  the  hospitality  that  had  been  extended 
to  them.  As  Mrs.  Blundell  explained,  what  was  the 
use  of  cleaning  up  a  room  that  would  only  be  just 
as  bad  within  an  hour,  especially  when  it  took  her 
all  her  time  preparing  meals  ? 

To-day  was  typical :  all  the  three  of  them  repaired 
to  the  kitchen  to  prepare  the  tea,  cake  to-day  as  a 
special  treat  to  commemorate  Rupert's  return,"  and 
then  settled  down  to  eat  it  there  because  it  was  such 
a  nuisance  to  carry  it  into  the  drawing-room  and  out 
again."  During  the  meal  Mrs.  Blundell  tried  to 
draw  Rupert  out  to  give  an  account  of  his  last  term 
and  as  usual,  complained  that  he  was  as  silent  as  his 
father,  who  never  spoke,  but  just  munched,  smoked 
and  read. 

Well,  you  know  Mumsey,  there's  not  much  to 
tell  that  I  didn't  say  in  my  letters.  I  got  into  the 
second  eleven,  but  didn't  think  that  was  good  enough 
for  my  last  term,  so  I  chucked  ci\icket  and  managed 
to  scrape  into  the  shooting  eight.  A  few  *  rags,'  a 
few  house  matches,  a  few  rows,  and  there  you  have 
the  whole  term  so  far  as  I  can  remember  anything 
of  it.  Just  at  the  last  minute,  for  some  extraordinary 
reason  I  was  sorrv  to  leave  but  now  within  a  few 
hours  it's  as  if  I  hadn't  ever  been  there  at  all.  I 
expect  to-morrow  will  see  me  quite  school-sick  :  at 
present  all  I  care  about  is  you  and  home,  and  freedom 
from  rules,  something  to  eat  and  read  .  .  .  and 
privacy,  which  one  never  gets  at  school.  I  want  to 
test  that  freedom  now  :  I'm  going  out  for  a  run  on 
my  bicycle  till  supper  time,  after  we've  washed  up 
the  tea  things,  if  you  don't  mind." 

You've  got  to  answer  those  advertisements  I  cut 
out  for  you  soon,  Rupert:  you'll  have  to  start  look- 
ing round  at  once  if  you  want  to  get  a  job." 
*'  All  right,  I'll  do  those  after  supper." 
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He  went  upstairs  to  his  own  private  ropm,  in 
which  he  kept  all  the  treasures  of  his  childhood,  and 
turned  them  all  over  lovingly,  the  model  yachts,  the 
cricket  bats,  the  phonograph,  the  rifle  his  uncle  had 
brought  back  from  South  Africa,  volumes  of 
Chums,"  and  The  Bov's  Own  Paper,''  copies  of 
The  Heltonian,'*  Treasure  Island,"  The 
Broken  Vow,"  a  few  photographs  of  school  friends, 
Runcorn  &  Co.,  and  groups  of  the  corps  and  choir  : 
it  was  good  to  be  back  amongst  these  silent  friends 
again.  They  stbod  to  him  in  the  place  of  those 
brothers  and  sisters  for  whose  society  he  had  so 
long  pined  in  vain.  But  to-night,  he  knew  not  why, 
he  wanted  somehow  to  assert  his  new-found  freedom  : 
he  was  a  schoolboy  no  longer :  to-morrow  he  would 
be  in  servitude  again.  To-night  at  any  rate  he  was 
free  as  air.  He  would  ride  down  to  Cromby  and 
mix  with  the  crowds,  and  see  what  life  had  to 
offer.  ... 

When  he  reached  the  town  he  found  that  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  was'  a  troupe  of  pierrots,  who  were 
singing  in  a  kiosk  down  by  the  river-side  to  a  large 
crowd  of  holiday-makers.  Leaving  his  bicycle  by 
the  railings  at  the  side  of  the  road,  he  nlingled  with 
the  ever-increasing  throng  which  stood  at  the  back 
of  the  show  and  gave  himself  up  to  enjoyment. 

Two  under-sized,  pale-faced  youths,  smoking 
cheap  cigarettes  stood  by  him  commenting  on  the 
physical  charms  of  the  least  unprepossessing  of  the 
girls  on  the  stage.  You  wait,  young  fella-my-lad. 
You  wait :  Pll  bet  yer  'arf-a-quid  I  get  Flossie  to  talk 
to  me  after  this  show's  over." 

"  My — you  'ave  got  a  cheek.  What  about  'er 
husb'nd?" 

Husband  be  damned.  She  ain't  got  no  'usb'nd: 
she  ain't  wearing  rto  rings."  ^ 

Well,  that  ain't  nothink  to  go  by:  our  Lizzie's 
married  and  got  a  couple  o'  kids,  an'  she  don't  wear 
no  blooming  rings.  Girls  doesn't  these  days.  You 
take  my  word,  I'll  get  that  girl  to  come  an'  'ave  a  chat 
ter  night  or  I'll  giv  yer  'arf-a-crown." 
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**  Yer  said  'arf-a-quid." 

**  Well — 'arf-a-quid  then — shut  yer  jaw  and  listen 
can't  yer?  Eh  !  She's  a  peach  she  is:  she's  a  little 
bit  of  fluff  :  she's  champion,  she  is." 

So  this  was  life  :  this  is  what  liberty  meant — prom- 
iscuous picking-up  of  girls.  If  he  wanted  to  grow 
up  Rupert  would  have  to  follow  the  example  of  these 
two  finished  men  of  the  world  and  select  his  little 
bit  of  fluff." 

He  had  always  been  very  shy  in  the  presence  of 
women.  He  had  often  looked  at  some  passing  beauty 
with  longing  eyes,  but  he  had  never  met  with  much 
encouragement,  and  he  had  still  to  learn  the  art  of 
capturing  their  fancy.  Suddenly  he  felt  extraordin- 
arily lonely.  How  fine  it  would  be  if  he  could  have 
his  girl.  All  the  boys  near  him*  seemed  gradually  to 
pair  off  and  go  av/ay  down  the  river  bank :  there  were 
heaps  of  boats  on  the  riv^r,  all  with  couples  in  them. 
He  wondered  where  they  got  the  money  to  pay  for 
this  amusement.  There  seemed  to  be  scarcely  any- 
body alone  as  he  was :  what  girls  there  were 
(unattended  by  swains)  had  other  girls  with  them 
.  .  .  except  one.  By  Jove,  except  one!  Why 
hadn't  he  noticed  her  before?  Standmg  Dv  the 
wings  with  her  eyes  glued  to  the  periormers,  stood  a 
flapper  of  about  sixteen,  with  long  dark  hair  hanging 
loosely  oyer  her  shoulders  :  she  had  big  brown  eyes 
and  a  splendid  sun-burnt  face :  she  was  wearing  a 
thin  white  summer  frock  and  a  picture  hat  with  cher- 
ries and  blue  ribbon  on  it.  He  took  no  more  notice  of 
the  pierrots.  He  must  get  nearer  to  her  and  look  at 
her  more  closely :  that  he  should  ever  dare  to  speak  to 
her  never  entered  his  thoughts  :  he  just  wanted  to  print 
the  memory  of  her  on  his  mind.  Quietly  he  edged 
round  until  he  stood  by  her  side,  almost  touching 
her.  He  could  see  the  light  blue  ribbons  on  her 
camisole,  the  pink  flesh  through  her  white  silk  stock- 
ings :  what  little  feet  she  had.  What  on  earth  was 
such  a  little  goddess  doing  here  of  all  places?  The 
Midlands  are  not  exactly  famous  for  pretty  girls. 
Some  jest  on  the  stage  struck  her  fancy :  she  laughed 
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and  turning,  caught  his  gaze.  She  blushed  hotly, 
turned  away  at  once  and  kept  her  eyes  once  more  on 
the  stage  :  he  drew  still  closer,  and  tried  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  the  singers. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  item  he  took  advantage  of 
the  applause  to  whisper  to  her,  ''Wasn't  that^rip- 
ping?''    No  answer.    Perhaps  she  didn't  hear.  His 
tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  : 
it  was  dry  and  parched :  he  was  trembling  all  over, 
scared  out  of  his  life.    Suppose  some  of  the  other 
people  near  had  heard  him.    He  screwed  his  courage 
^    up  again:  he  would  make  her  hear.      In  the  next 
I    interval  he  repeated  his  comment,  and  at  the  same 
f   time  made  a  deft  grab  at  her  hand  and  held  it.  To 
his  extreme  wonder  she  did  not  immediately  draw 
it  away  ...  or  was  it  his  imagination  that  led  him 
to  think  that  she  had  returned  his  squeeze?  Still 
^    she  made  no  reply.    He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Luckily  the  matter  settled  itself.  •  The  performance 
was  over,  the  audience  began  to  melt  away,  she 
t.   among  them  .  .  .  down  the  river  bank.    Should  he 
follow  ?    Would  she  spurn  him  if  he  went  up  to  her  ? 
...  he  dared  not  risk  that.    After  all  he  was  awfully 
insignificant,  and  she  so  pretty  that  any  man  would 
?    be  proud  to  be  seen  with  her.    He  watched  her  spell- 
bound as  she  drew  further  and  further  away  :  she 
reached  a  bend  in  the^  river  which  would  take  her 
I   finally  out  of  his  sight,  and  then  quickly  turned, 
I   saw  him,  waved  a  white  slip  of  a  handkerchief,  and 
^   was  gone.    He  was  after  her  in  a  moment,  his  heart* 
throbbing  quickly,  his  colour  heightened.    Here  was 
adventure,  romance,  life  calling.    The  sky  seemed 
lit  with  a  golden  halo.    He  turned  ^he  corner:  she 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.    He  hurried  on,  breaking 
almost  into  a  run  when  he  heard  a  low  ''  Coo-ee," 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  of  a  seat 
cunningly  placed  out  of  sight  of   the  passers-by 
behind  a  shrub.    He  darted  towards  it  and  there, 
sure  enough,  swinging  her  legs,  sat  the  girl. 

You  were  in  a  hurry,  weren't  you?"  she  said, 
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laughing  up  into  his  face,  without  a  trace  of  bash- 
fulness. 

I — I — well  I — thought  you'd  disappeared.'' 
A  lot  you'd  have  cared  if  I  had.    There  are  lots 
of  other  girls  about  just  as  good  as  me." 

*'rOh  no,  there  are"  not."  Heavens,  how  easy  it 
was,  now  that  he  had  taken  the  plunge.  I  wanted 
you  and  only  you.  You  are  the  first  girl  I've  ever 
wanted  to  talk  to." 

*'  Oh  !  They  all  say  that :  you  can't  pass  that  talk 
on  me.    I  know."    She  winked  at  him  quizzically. 

It  happens  to  be  true  in  this  case.  I  only  left 
school  to-day." 

''Ho!  Ho!  little  school-boy,  being  naughty, 
What?" 

No,  that  slipped  out.  I  meant  to  pretend  that 
I  was  in  business  and  used  to  all  this  sort  of  thing. 
Well,  I'm  not,  I'm  green.  But  I've  never  seen 
anybody  in  all  the  world  before  like  you."  . 

*'  Well,  you  won't  see  any  less  of  me  if  you  sit 
down,  instead  of  standing  there  like  an  awkward 
gawky.  Come  along,  there's  plenty  of  room.  I 
won't  eat  you,  little  school  boy." 

*'  If  you  say  that  again,  I  shall  go." 

*'Boo-hoo!  Who  cares?  You're  not  the  only 
pebble  on  the  beach." 

No.    I  know  I'm  nof.    I  wish  I  were." 

**  Do  you?  Really?  Honest  Injun?  If  you  do, 
you  shall  be.  Turn  round,  no,  not  that  way,  look 
at  me:  I  like  your  face,  you  talk  different  Xo  the 
shop-boys — who  are  you  anyway?" 

*'  Rupert's  my  name." 
Oo !  what  a  ifunny  name  :  I  shall  call  you  Rupie." 

'*  Oh  !  no  you  won't." 

"'All  right  then,  I  shan't.  Go  on.  What's  your 
other  name  ?" 

"  Blundell :  my  father's  the  parson  up  at  Domer." 

"Good  Lord!  It's  always  the  parson's  sons. 
I've  known  too  many.  Cunning  dogs — always  the 
worst.    That's  what  my  friends  call  them." 

"  Don't  be  silly." 
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"  Now,  who  are  you  calling  silly  ?    You  talk  about 
never  having  spoken  to  a  girl  before,  and  then  order 
me  about  as  if  I  were  one  of  your  harem. 
Sorry,  kid  :  what's  your  name?'' 
Sylvia  Dixon.    Like  it?" 

Like  it?    I  should  think  I  did.    People  must 
^   have  had  some  sense  to  christen  you  with  a  perfectly 
fitting  name  like  that." 

'*\Vell  they  didn't  then,  for  they  christened  me 
Gertie  :  only  I  couldn't  stick  that,  so  1  christened  my- 
self Sylvia.  I  found  it  in  a  book :  it  is  a  nice  name, 
isn't  it?" 

It's  glorious,  applied  to  you  :  it  fits  you  exactly." 

Well  Pm  glad  to  hear  that  for  Pve  never  dared 
to  call  myself  anything  but  Gertie  to  the  boys  round 
here.  They  wouldn't  understand  Sylvia.  My!  I 
like  your  eyes  .  .  .'but  why  are  you  so  shy?  Pm 
not  really  and  truly  your  first,  am  I  ?  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  .  .  .  and  yet  it  must  be  :  you  look 
so  frightened  and  so  tongue-tied,  sort  of  gaspy." 

*'Well,  your  beauty  makes  me  tongue-tied.  I 
think  you're  just  the  prettiest  girl  I've  ever  seen." 

You  can't  have  seen  many  then,  or  else  you're 
blind.    Pm  nothing  to  write  home  about.  .  .  . 

Got  a  cigarette  on  you?  I'm  dying  for  a 
smoke." 

Good  Lord,  you  can't  smoke  out  here;  why  any- 
one might  come  along  at  any  moment.  I'd  no  idea 
girls  of  your  age  smoked." 

'VOh!  I  like  that,  grandpa!  You  only  look" 
about  two  yourself  for  all  your  great  stiff  collar  and 
spotty  w^aistcoat  and  brown  brogues  and  flashy  socks. 
All  right,  don't  get  shirty.  We'll  go  somewhere 
cosy  where  we  shan't  be  interrupted.  Come  along, 
you  dull  old  baby." 

She  leaped  up  and  pulled  him  towards  'her,  took 
his  arm  with  an  obvious  pride  of  ownership,  and 
Pi  brought  him  out  on  the  pathway. 

Suppose  anybody  should  recognise  him  :  he  shiv- 
ered with  shame  :  to  think  of  him,  Rupert  Blundell, 
teacher  in  the  Sunday  school,  reader  of  lessons  in 
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Church,  Rector's  son,  philandering  with  a  flapper 
in  full  gaze  of  the  general  public. 

With  reddening  cheeks  and  eyes  downcast  he  tried 
to  make  her  hurry,  but  she  was  too  keen  on  enjoying 
her  triumph. 

So  you're  afraid  of  being  seen  with  me,  are  you  ? 
You're  too  good  for  the  likes  of  me  ...  all  right 
(freeing  herself  from  his  grasp  and"  standing  stock 
still),  go  back  home  to  your  dull  old  Rectory,  and 
sit  on  mother's  knee.    I  don't  want  you." 

"  Sylvia — you  know  I'm  not  afraid.  Come  along 
dear:  I  want  you  awfully  badly." 

He  seized  her  arm  roughly  and  half  dragged  her 
along  with  him. 

"  I'm  not  coming.  I'm  not  coming.  I'm  as  good 
as  you  any  day.  I'm  going  home,"  she  cried,  half- 
sobbing,  half-angry. 

No,  you're  not.  You've  not  had  your  cigarette 
yet.    Do  be  kind  to  me,  Sylvia." 

Reluctantly  at  first  she  allowed  him  to  take  her 
arm  and  crawled  along  by  his  side,  peevishly.  Grad- 
ually she  began  to  thaw  again  and  to  regain  her 
spirits. 

They  crossed  the  river  and  made  for  the  lonely 
woods  on  the  further  side,  passing  in  the  shadows 
several  couples  of  lovers,  with  arms  intertwined,  kis- 
ing,  oblivious  of  the  outer  world. 

At  last  she  found  a  nook,  off  the  beaten  track,  from 
which  they  could  not  be  seen  by  any  casual  passers- 
by.  Neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  long  time.  They 
just  stood  hand  in  hand  in  the  arbour,  looking  at 
each  other. 

Suddenly  Sylvia  spoke  in  an  undertone,  scarcely 
more  than  a  whisper,  ''A  penny  for  your  thoughts, 
dear."  A  wave  of  passion  passed  through  him:  he 
caught  her  to  himc,  rained  kiss  after  kiss  on  her  hair, 
her  eyes,  her  cheeks,  her  mouth,  her  neck  .  .  .  and 
then  again  on  her  hair.  She  returned  his  kisses  and 
his  caresses,  and  her  eyes  lit  up  with  ecstasy.  He 
thanked  God  for  the  darkness  .  .  .  and  the  silence. 
This  was  unlike  anything  he  had  ever  felt  before. 
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Why,  you  dear  boy,  you  love  as  no  one  I  ever 
met  did.  .  .  .  You  are  a  liar  to  say  you  have  never 
been  out  with  a  girl  before." 

broke  from  her  v^ith  a  cry. 

'*Why,  Sylvia,  does  every  boy  do  that?  Does; 
everyone  feel  as  I  felt  then,  as  if  I  wanted  to 
smother  you  with  kisses  ?  Have  heaps  of  other  boys 
done  that  to  you?  Tve  never  in  my  life  thought 
about  it  before.  I  don't  know  what  came  over  me.  .  . 
You — you  don't  mind?    Do  you?" 

''Mind?  I  should  think  not.  I  just  loved  it. 
.  .  .  No,  I  don't  think  every  boy  acts  like  that. 
Perhaps  you  are  more — what  do  you  call  it — impet-> 
uous,  hasty,  quicker  rouse4.  .  .  .  Oh  Rupert !  I  just 
love  you  :  don't  go  away  and  love  heaps  more  girls." 

You  needn't  worry  about  that,  darling  :  you  are 
just  all  the  world  to  me.  I  never  felt  so  happy  in  all 
my  life  before.  .  .  .  I'd- no  idea  there  could  be  such 
happiness.  Everything's  been  very  dull  for  me :  I 
never  seem  to  have  lived  at  all.  But  now  I've  got 
you  to  look  forward  to  night  after  night.  .  .  ,  You 
can  come  out  with  me  every  night?" 

"  Oh  my  !    You  do  w^ant  a  lot,  don't  you  ?" 
Oh,  don't  tease  me,  say  you  will." 

*' Well,  not  every  night,  dear  .  .  .  but  most  days 
it's  all  right.  Mother  never  asks  me  where  I've  been 
so  long  as  I'm  in  by  ten.  ..." 

''  Oh!  then  we've  got  hours  yet." 
Not  so  many,  Rupert,  and  they'll  probably  fly 
all  too  quickly." 

They  nestled  closer  together,  just  kissing  quietly 
now,  the  fit  of  passion  having  subsided.  Qualms 
of  conscience  began  to  assail  him  :  these  he  resolutelv 
set  aside.  After  all  what  harm  had  he  done?  It  was 
a  daily  occurrence  for  her.  He  tried  to  wrest  from 
her  the  story  of  her  life  .  .  .  but  she  was. inclined  to 
be  reticent.  After  repeated  questions  he  learnt  that 
she  had  four  sisters  All  prettier  than  I  am,"  she 
pouted),  one  of  whom  was  married;  her  father  was 
dead  and  her  mother,  a  permanent  invalid,  let  lodg- 
ings in  the  Buxtoil  Road.    Sylvia  herself  worked  in 
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the  house  and  did  the  shopping  for  the  family. 
That's  H'hy  she  happened  to  be  out  this  evening. 

I  shall  tell  mother  I've  been  in  Sally  Marsh's  all 
the  evening:  she  knows  I  don't  run  after  boys." 

Yes — but  haven't  you  had  any  boys  after  vou 
before?" 

''Oh  yes,  heaps:  they're  all  right  to  give  you 
chocolates  and  take  one  on  the  river,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  I  hate  it  when  they  begin  to  try  to  kiss 
me." 

''  Yes,  but  I've  been  kissing  you  too." 

''Oh!  But  you're  different,  can't  you  see?  I 
wanted  your  kisses :  I  wanted  your  arms  about  me : 
I  can't  explain,  but  you've  got  the  sort  of  face  that'll 
always  make  girls  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  you'll 
probably  fall  in  love  with  heaps  before  you've  done." 

"  Oh  no,  I  shan't  :  one's  good  enough  for  me." 

"  What  about  when  you  go  away?  You'll  forget 
me  quick  enough  then." 

"  But  I'm  not  going  away  yet.  I've  got  to  find  a 
job  first.    But  we  needn't  talk  about  that." 

Apparently  they  didn't  need  to  talk  about  anything 
for  they  just  sat  there  and  gazed  out  into  the  dark- 
ness .  .  .  oblivious  of  time,  the  world,  everything 
except  the  presence  of  each  other. 


It  was  after  half-past  ten  when  Rupert,  hot,  tired, 
and  listless,  arrived  home.  His  mother  was  lying 
asleep  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  his  father 
deep  in  a  novel  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson ;  the 
whole  room  was  smoke-laden  :  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  see  through  the  fumes.  Always  a  light  sleeper, 
Mrs.  Blundell  roused  herself  at  once  when  she  heard 
his  step  in  the  room,  and  immediately  began  to  cross- 
question  him. 

"Rupert,  where  have  you  been?  We  waited 
supper  for  you  till  nearly  nine  o'clock,  until  we  were 
ill  with  fatigue  .  .  •  and  it  was  such  a  nice  supper 
too  :  Devon  fowl  and  cream  from  your  grandfather's, 
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and  everything  you  like  best  .  .  .  and  then  you  never 
came.  I  thought  you'd  had  some  frightful  accident. 
I  pictured  you  being  brought  home  on  a  stretcher 
...  it  v^as  really  very  thoughtless  of  you.  I  can't 
think  how  you  could  be  so  selfish  :  your  first  night 
too:  you  never  think  of  other  people.  How  hot  you 
,  are  .  .  .  come,  now  and  Til  give  you  what  there  is. 
I  It's  too  late  to  clear  or  w^ash  up  to-night;  we  shall 
just  have  to  leave  everything  till  to-morrow.  Do 
speak,  boy,  where  have  you  been?'' 

It  was  out  before  he  thought. 
Oh — Oh  !  I  just  stopped  to  listen  to  the  pierrots." 

"Yes,  yes,  but  after  that:  the  pierrots  don't  go 
on  all  night." 

No.    He  could  not  tell  her. 
I — I  went  home  with  Bobby  Meade:  they  asked 
me  to  stay  to  dinner*" 

Good  Lord !  He  must  go  and  see  the  Meades 
to-morrow  and  explain,  or  there'd  be  complications. 
It  was  so  unlike  him  to  be  driven  to  subterfuge :  of 
course  his  mother  believed  him :  she  had  no  reason 
to  do  otherwise.  Still  he  had  let  himself  in  for  it 
now. 

Well  I  think  it's  most  inconsiderate  of  you  to  go 
trapesing  off  like  this  to  other  people  on  the  first 
night  of  the  holidays :  it's  just  as  if  your  home  were 
an  hotel  and  you  went  anywhere  to  get  away  from 
the  dullness  of  it.  I  can't  think  what  the  Meades 
imagine  we're  like.  It  is  not  as  if  your  father  and 
I  didn't  strain  every  nerve  to  give  you  a  good  time: 
we  starve  ourselves  all  through  the  term  in  order  that 
you  shall  have  nice  food  to  eat  when  you  come  home  : 
we're  not  so  old  and  duft  that  we  can't  entertain  you  : 
why  do  you  want  to  go  out  at  all  without  us  ?  YoU 
are  growing  up  a  restless,  discontented,,  useless,  selfish 
man,  and  I  can't  think  whv :  both  your  father  and  I 
have  been  models  of  unselfishness  :  we  have  had"  to 
bear  the  lack  of  all  the  things  we  most  wanted  in 
order  to  bring  you  up.  .  .  .  " 

Rupert   was  at   last   stirred.    He   felt   that  he 
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deserved  the  blame  and  was  therefore  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  rudeness. 

''Well,  I  didn't  ask  to  be  born,  did  I?  Sorry, 
mother,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that,  but  surely  it's  only 
natural  for  a  fellow  my  age  to  want  to  expand  a  bit. 
I  grant  you  I  didn't  think  to-night,  but  .  .  •  but  I 
wanted  to  fix  up  things  with  the  Meades  in  my  spare 
time." 

"  You're  not  going  to  have  much  spare  time:  you 
ought  to  be  earning  a  living  in  a  week  or  two,  not 
toafing  about  here." 

Well  I  hope  I  shall  :  I  shall  get  some  freedom 
then  at  any  rate." 

"  If  you're  going  to  talk  like  that  I'd  better  leave 
you  and  go  back  to  the  drawing-room." 

No,  mother  dear,  I'm  tired  and  ratty  to-night  : 
Fm  so  sorry,  do  stay  and  talk  to  me :  I'm  dreadfully 
lonely  to-night." 

She  relented  at  once. 
Poor  old  Rupert,  of  course  I  will.  I  didn't  mean 
to  be  cross  :  but  your  father  goes  on  night  after  night, 
deep  in  his  rotten  old  books,  or  snoring  like  a 
grampus,  and  I  never  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  anyone. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  that  my  tongue  doesn't  refuse 
to  work  altogether,  it  gets  so  little  chance  of  action, 
and  I've  been  counting  the  days  until  I  could  hope 
to  have  you  back  with  me  to  talk  to,  to  tell  me  about 
school  .  .  .  and  now  you  seem  to  be  as  silent  as  your 
father,  and  worse,  because  you  won't  even  stay  at 
home.  .  •  .  " 

The  more  she  talked  the  more  of  a  beast  Rupett 
thought  himself.  What  a  muddle  life  was :  here  was 
he  who  had  always  prided  himself  on.  his  honesty 
and  rectitude  of  conduct,  being  torn  by  all  sorts  of 
contrary  desires.  There  was  no  disguising  that  he 
found  in  Sylvia  a  sweetness  that  swept  aside  all  con- 
siderations of  duty,  work  .  .  everything.  He 
could  not  deny  himself  her  society,  and  yet  he  loved 
his  mother  ...  he  hated  to  hurt  her.  He  would  try 
to  make  up  now  for  his  defalcations. 

As  soon  as  he  finished  his  supper  he  sent  her  back 
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to  the  drawing-room,  and  in  spite  of  her  remonstrance 
he  washed  up  all  the  dirty  plates,  laid  the  breakfast 
for  the  next  morning,  and  then  quietly  went  out  into 
the  dark  night  to  lock  up  the  coach-house,  the  stables, 
and  the  church,  a  distasteful  job  which  his  father 
usually  did  before  going  to  bed.  He  had  a  most 
unreasonable  dread  of  the  night. 

Having  thereby  appeased  his  conscience,  he  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room  and  manufactured  a 
whole  series  of  humorous  stories  about  his  masters 
and  friends  until  nearly  midnight,  keeping  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blundell  in  fits  of  laughter  .  .  ,  for  he  had, 
when  warmed  up  to  his  work,  an  inimitable  gift  for 
narrative  ...  he  finished  off  with  a  description  of 
hisj'ourney  to  Derby  with  old  Coney,"  and  then 
after  a  more  than  ordinarily  warm  embrace,  he  went 
off  to  bed  .  .  .  but  not  immediately  to  sleep.  As 
soon  as  he  was  alone  his  thoughts  reverted  on  the 
instant  to  Sylvia :  nothing  else  in  life  seemed  to 
matter  so  long  as  they  could  continue  their  intimate 
relationship.  Lying  awake  in  the  dark  he  lived  over 
again  all  the  incidents  of  the  evening :  he  tried  to 
envisage  each  separate  attraction  about  her  that  had 
so  fascinated  him  .  .  .  and  at  last  dropped  off  into 
a  dreamless  slumber,  all  problems  shelved,  happy 
and  contented. 
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THE  next  morning  he  woke  early,  and  as  usual, 
ran  up  into  the  woods  to  the  big  dam  for  a 
bathe.  After  breakfast  he  settled  down  to 
apply  for  a  job.  To  his  surprise  all  the  advertise- 
ments which  his  mother  had  cut  out  of  Church  TimeSy 
were  for  junior,  assistant  masters  at  preparatory 
schools :  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  sort  of  opening 
for  him  at  all.  Public  School  boys  of  his  age  were 
offered  board,  lodging,  laundry,  and  pocket  money 
in  return  for  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  History, 
French,  and  Geography  :  it  seemed  to  liim  an  inade- 
quate return  for  all  that  he  would  have  to  do  .  .  . 
but  at  least  he  would  not  be  a  burden  on  his  parents 
if  he  were  fed  free  ...  so  he  sent  indiscriminately, 
letters  to  all  the  advertisers,  including  the  many 
agents  who  held  out  hopes  of  plums  from  £200  a  year 
(resident)  downwards. 

He  found  grave  difficulty  "in  framing  a  suitable 
letter.  After  all,  how  little  he  had  to  offer.  He 
scarcely  liked  to  approach  his  father  on  the  subject, 
for  his  father's  attempts  to  make  other  parsons 
exchange  had  been  apparently  unconvincing.  No: 
he  must  do  this  thing  off  his  own  bat.  By  dinner 
time  he  had  achieved,  after  much  misgiving,  the 
following  : — 

Domer  Rectory, 

Near  Cromby, 

Derbyshire. 
31st  July,  1903. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  apply  for  your  vacant  post 
of  junior  assistant-master. 

I  am  eighteen  years  old,  and  physically  strong. 
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I  am  very  keen  on  games,  having  played  for 
my  house  at  football  (rugby)  and  cricket.  I 
gained  my  school  2nd  XI  colours,  and  my  place 
in  the  shooting  VIII.  I  am  a  Communicant 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  was  in 
the  Vlth  form,  and  so  feel  capable  of  teaching 
classics,  mathematics,  and  English. 

I  took  the  Higher  Certificate,  and  passed  in 
all  subjects,  except  electricity  and  magnetism. 
I  enclose  a  testimonial  from  the  Headmaster  of 
Helton,  and  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  Rector  of 
Cromby,  Mr.  Pilcher  Edwardes,  J. P.,  of  The 
Croft,  bomer,  the  squire  of  the  parish  in  which 
my  father  is  rector,  and  Mr.  Hubert  Blundell, 
C.B.  (my  uncle),  who  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
— I  beg  to  remain.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Rupert  Blundell. 

How  little  it  all  seemed  when  he  got  it  down,  and 
yet  there  was  no  more  :  however  he  racked  his  brains 
he  could  think  of  no  other  qualifications.  All  the 
morning  he  had  been  writing  Sylvia's  name,  brack- 
eted with  his  own,  on  the  blotting  paper :  she  seemed 
to  him  to  be  his  one  great  asset  .  .  .  yet  he  could 
scarcely  mention  her.  What  on  earth  was  the  good 
of  a  Public  School  education  if  it  landed  you  like 
this,  in  a  cul-de-sac?  He  knew  nothing  w^elK  Why 
hadn't  someone  tried  to  make  him  specialize?  He 
loathed  mathematics:  he  didn't  see  any  use  in  Trig- 
onometry and  the  Calculus  at  all  :  the  Classics  didn't 
interest  him:  he  was  rotten  at  Prose:  Translation 
was  all  right,  if  only  you  went  fast  enough  to  see 
what  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  Cicero  and  Herod- 
otus were  at — but  one  always  lost  the  thread  owing 
10  the  voluminousji  notes  you  were  expected  to  take 
down  and  learn.  His  modern  languages  were 
deplorable  :  he  had  learnt  snatches  of  German  *'Rep." 
from  a  fellow  called  Heine,  and  read  one  or  two 
novels  in  French.  Of  English  he  knew  nothing  at 
all :  one  master  had  tried  to  make  him  learn  Sohrab 
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and  Rustum by  heart,  but  the  only  line  he  could 
now  remember  was : 

"  He  ceased:  but  while  he  spake/' 

With  great  difficulty  he  had  mastered  the  whole  of 
*'The  Revenge/'  and  Lucknow,"  but  neither 
interested  him  much.  It  was  good  to  get  back  to 
Guy  Boothby  after  these  dull  old  fools,  who  required 
notes  before  you  could  understand  them.  Doctor 
Nikola  "  was  great,  he  had  read  it  twenty  times :  the 
very  cover  fascinated  him.  Then  there  was  Pharos 
The  Egyptian."  There  was  *'Hypatia"  too,  that 
was  a  good  yarn  :  he  didn't  know  who  wrote  it  .  .  . 
but  that  was  the  sort  of  book  he  liked  :  he  could  do 
with  a  whole  library  of  books  like  that. 

But  all  school  subjects  were  deadly:  they  didn't 
mean  anything,  one  had  to  do  them  to  escape  pun- 
ishment. It  was  pretty  obvious  that  they  bored  his 
masters  as  much  as  they  bored  him.  .  .  . 

In  the  afternoon,  after  making  and  despatching 
several  copies  of  his  letter  of  application,  he  accom- 
panied his  mother  on  a  shopping  and  tea-party  expe- 
dition to  Cromby  :  he  hated  walking  with  her,  be- 
cause she  went  so  slowly,  but  as  he  meant  to  spend 
the  evening  with  Sylvia,  he  felt  that  he  must  make 
some  sort  of  sacrifice. 

So  after  a  doleful  hour  of  copying  letters,  from 
two  o'clock  till  three,  during  which  portion  of  every 
day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blundell  went  to  sleep  and  per- 
mitted no  noise,  .  .  .  the  trio  started  on  their  two- 
mile  walk  to  Cromby,  Mrs.  Blundell  complaining  as 
usual  of  the  ugly  faces  of  the  villagers  whom  they 
passed,  with  constant  injunctions  to  Rupert  not  to 
walk  so  fast,  while  Mr.  Blundell  wheeled  his  bicycle 
(he  never  went  anywhere  without  his  bicycle)  in 
silence,  by  her  side. 

The  shopping  over,  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  Frod- 
shaw's  about  half-past  four.  Rupert  loathed  these 
partieSc  He  was  always  gauche  in  his  behaviour  to 
the  Cromby  people,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  hide  his 
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boredom.  To-day  there  was  the  usual  crowd;  unpre- 
possessing girls,  dressed  in  the  fashions  of  the  late 
'nineties,  who  simpered  or  drawled  about  the  weather 
and  each  other's  clothes;  a  few  professional  men, 
bald,  haggard,  and  mediocre,  who  had  obviously 
come  from  a  sense  of  duty  only ;  and  an  extraordin- 
ary number  of  elderly  women  with  faces  like  hawks^ 
who  withered  Rupert  with  a  glance.  Mrs.  Blundell 
always  took  advantage  of  a  silence  to  laud  Rupert's 
achievements  :  she  was  insanely  proud  of  him,  and 
would  talk  of  his  good  reports,  his  success  at  games, 
and  general  excellence,  as  if  he  were  a  prize  pig  on 
show. 

As  it  happened  to  be  a  very  warm  day  tea  was  in 
the  garden,  and^ets  were  made  up  for  tennis;  every- 
one else  had  come  fully  prepared  with  racquets, 
flannels,  and  rubber  shoes:  only  Mr.  Blundell  and 
Rupert  were  in  sombre  dark  clothes  and  boots  •  .  . 
and  when  they  were  invited  to  play  accepted  out  of 
sheer  nervousness,  though  neither  of  them  was  any 
good  at  all  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  never  got  any 
practice  .  .  .  but  it  was  Mrs.  Blundell's  habit  to 
coerce  them  into  taking  any  active  part  in  whatever 
amusements  were  going. 

Go  on,  Rupert,  you  must  play;  you  wall  enjoy  it 
once  you've  started." 

Protestations  were  in  vain  .  .  .  and  blushing 
awkwardly  he  would  go  down  to  the  courts  and  there 
give  a  pitiable  exhibition,  knowing  all  the  time  that 
the  onlookers  and  his  partner  were  laughing  at  him 
mercilessly.  Nothing  ever  came  right  at  these 
shows.  If  it  were  winter  he  would  be  expected  to 
take  a  hand  at  "  Bridge  "...  with  the  result  that 
he  would  revoke,  forget  the  leads,  trump  unneces- 
sarily, and  generally  commit  all  the  neoph3^te's  unfor- 
givable offences  ...  he  was  no  good  whatever  at 
any  of  the  so-called  entertainments  :  he  could  neither 
play,  sing,  nor  guess  who  wrote  what,  nor  accurately 
tell  by  smell  what  little  bags  of  things  contained 
.  .  .  he  possessed  quite  a  little  store  of  booby" 
prizes:  if  any  boy  of  his  own'  age  were  present  he 
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would  feel  inclined  to  burst  into  tears  at  the  ease  with 
which  his  enemy  beat  him  ;  he  could  not  even  hand, 
round  cakes  or  bread  and  butter  without  upsetting 
them,  and  a  cup  of  tea  frightened  him  out  of  his 
life.  He  sat  awkwardly,  and  began  heaps  of  sen- 
tences which  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  finish, 
when  anyone  took  sufficient  pity  on  him  to  try  to 
4raw  him  out.  He  had  no  small  talk,  and  no  ideas 
on  any  subject  that  mattered.  He  reverted  to  the 
weather  with  each  new  visitor,  and  even  then  found 
himself  contradicting  each  assertion  as  soon  as  he 
had  made  it.  He  shivered  with  apprehension  when 
he  saw  his  father  and  mother  plunging  .  .  .  they 
seemed  so  inferior  even  to  these  dreadful  sticks :  they 
at  least  had  clean  hands,  whereas  his  father's  fingers 
always  bore  traces  of  recent  gardening:  his  mother 
was  for  ever  harping  upon  her  distant  cousins  who 
were  titled,  only  to  mix  up  all  their  names  and  show 
complete  ignorance  when  cross-questioned  about 
them.  His  father  would  make  the  most  ridiculous 
jokes  or  else  relapse  into  a  reverie,  and  not  reply  at  all 
when  spoken  to. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  Rupert  mentally  regis- 
tered a  vow  that  nothing  on  earth  would  ever  induce 
him  to  accompany  them  on  another  expedition  of  this 
sort,  a  vow  that  was  repeatedly  broken.  And  yet 
some  of  these  people  seemed  to  be  enjoying  them- 
selves almost  naturally.  The  Rector  of  Cromby  for 
instance,  was  always  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  elderly 
spinsters,  who  hung  on  his  every  word.  He  it  was  who 
devised  all  the  intellectual  '*  games  .  .  .  and  inci- 
dentally most  frequently  won  the  first  prize  by  some 
flagrant  cheating. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  sixty,  urbane,  and  (in  this 
society)  polished,  exceedingly  polite  to  the  richer 
members  of  the  community,  and  delightfully  patron- 
ising to  the  Blundells ;  he  reminded  Rupert  of  a  cock. 
He  strutted  up  and  down,  patted  Rupert  on  the  back 
(a  thing  he  detested),  purred  deliciously  by  the  side 
of  Mrs.  Hanham-Smith,  the  wife  of  the  great  colliery- 
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owner,  who  had  no  aspirates,  but  many  thousands  a 
year. 

Perhaps  the  feature  that  most  terrified  Rupert 
about  these  gatherings  was  the  sameness  of  them. 
Always  there  was  the  same  clique  :  if  anyone  was 
absent,  it  was  like  a  boy  cutting  "  chapel  at  school, 
he  or  she  must  be  ill  or  away  from  home:  nothing 
else  could  excuse  such  a  procedure.  The  reasons  of 
their  absence  were  bandied  about  as  if  of  interna- 
tional importance.  The  same  ''young"  people 
paired  off  every  time  and  were  spoken  of,  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  earshot  as  ''  engaged."  If  you  talked 
to  the  same  girl  twice  for  more  than  five  minutes 
in  Cromby,  you  roused  the  scandal-mongers  at  once : 
tongues  were  set  wagging  about  your  income,  your 
attractiveness,  your  prospects,  the  house  you  would 
probably  take  .  .  .  the  number  of  children  you  would 
have  (this  last,  of  course,  amongst  the  elderly 
spinsters  alone). 

On  this  particular  afternoon  there  was  much  excite- 
ment owing  to  the  presence  of  a  young  graduate  of 
Wadham  (it  seemed  incredible  that  any  Oxford  man 
should  ever  be  found  in  Cromby),  who  had  recently 
been  articled  to  a  local  firm  of  solicitors.  Having* 
thoroughly  threshed  out  the  question  of  his  antece- 
dents and  probable  wealth  (''After  all,  he  must  be 
a  gentleman  of  means  to  have  been  at  Oxford  .  .  . 
and  Burnham  is  a  very  genteel  name,  don't  you 
think?"),  excitement  ran  high  because  he  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  direction  of  the  rookery  with  Phyllis 
Sorrel,  the  daughter  of  a  local  doctor,  perhaps  the 
only  girl  in  Cromby  with  any  pretensions  to  good 
looks  at  all.  She  was  entirely  vacuous,  but  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  her  face  and  figure,  and  treated 
Rupert  with  open  contempt :  he  always  blushed  un-> 
comfortably  when  he  passed  her  in  the  street,  not 
knowing  whether  to  raise  his  cap  to  her  or  not,  so 
slight  was  the  queenly  bow  with  which  she  would 
acknowledge  his  existence. 

How  different  all  these  people  were  from  Sylvia  : 
how  unnatural  and  lifeless:  it  was  like  being  in  a 
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garden  with  a  lot  of  statues,  except  that  statuary  had 
not  this  dreadful  capacity  of  making  you  feel  a  worm 
and  unfit  to  live. 

He  kept  as  near  as  he  could  to  his  mother,  in  order 
to  try  to  catch  her  eye  from  time  to  time,  so  that  ^ 
he  might  make  her  think  it  was  time  to  go  home. 
Mr.  Blundell  was  by  this  time  shocking  some  of  the 
most  rigidly  conventional  old  ladies  with  risquey 
stories  :  he  delighted  in  doing  this :  he  never  studied 
his  audience  at  all,  and  frequently  found  himself 
repeating  slanderous  episodes  about  the  ^very  people 
to  whom  he  was  talking,  quite  oblivious  of  their 
horror  and  indignation.  Worse  still,  he  would 
repeat  to  them  stories  which  they  themselves  had  told 
him  before. 

As  time  went  on,  Rupert  grew  sulkier  and  more 
morose.  To  make  matters  worse,  a  fat,  ungainly  girl 
who  had  always  tried  to  be  friendly  with  him,  in 
order  to  get  him  to  flirt  with  her,  now  came  and 
monopolised  his  attentions.  She  was  obviously  out 
to  make  him  jealous. 

''Oh!  Rupert,''  she  began,  I'm  so  glad  you're 
back.  I've  got  such  lots  to  tell  you.  You  know 
mother  and  I  went  to  Colwyn  Bay  this  year  for  July, 
and  I  met  such  a  ripping  man  in  the  boarding  house 
where  we  were  staying :  Jack  Maynard,  he's  called, 
an  undergrad.  too  ...  at  Durham  University :  he's 
ever  so  nice  .  .  .  and  we  went  out  for  lots  and  lots 
of  walks.  You  must  come  down  some  day  and  let 
me  show  you  his  photograph :  he's  awfully  handsome 
and  he  writes  simply  glorious  letters." 

"  Oh!    r suppose  you're  engaged.  Congrats." 
Don't  be  a  pig,  Rupert:  you're  as  bad  as  these 
old   cats   here:   of   course   we're   not  yet-  He's 
only  at  the   'Varsity  still  .  .  .  but  he   likes  me 
awfully.    You  won't  tell  anyone  will  you?" 

Rupert  stifled  a  yawn.  Silly  little  fool;  as  if  he 
wanted  to  go  round  Cromby  with  stories  like  this. 
What  did  he  care  if  she  were  engaged  twenty  times 
over  ?  Perhaps  she  would  bother  him  less  if  she 
were.    He  wished  her  luck. 
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Because  of  course  if  they  knew,  all  the  Cromby 
girls  would  be  awfully  jealous.  Still,  it  is  a  feather 
in  my  cap  to  get  engaged  before  they  are  .  .  . 
though  it  looks  as  if  Phyllis  Sorrel  was  doing  her 
best  to-day  with  this  Mr.  Burnham :  well  she  can 
have  him  for  all  I  care.  I've  got  other  fish  to  fry 
.  .  .  not  but  what  I'm  jolly  fond  of  you,  Rupert. 
I  always  liked  you  best  of  anybody  I  ever  met,  and 
I  told  Jack  this :  I  thought  it  only  fair  to.  You  are 
fond  of  me,  Rupert,  aren't  you?" 
Of  course  I  am." 

Oh  I  Lord,  when  would  she  get  up  and  make  eyes 
at  some  other  man  ?  What  on  earth  could  any  sane 
creature  see  in  a  great  mountain  of  flesh  like  her? 
Perhaps  she  was  better  when  she  got  away  from 
Cromby :  it  was  funny  how  people  altered  when  you 
took  them  out  of  their  accustomed  environment. 
Even  he  knew  that.  Witness  old  *'  Coney  "  yester- 
day.   Heavens!  she  had  started  again. 

Well  you  might  put  a  bit  more  warmth  into  it, 
Rupert.    You  look  so  bored  and  cross." 

Suddenly  he  waxed  eloquent. 

Volubility  was  not  his  strong  point,  but  he  had 
grown  up  since  yesterday. 

I  am  bored  and  cross.  I  don't  know  why  we 
should  be  expected  to  waste  half  our  lives  in  other 
people^s  houses,  racking  our  brains  for  something  to 
say  to  a  lot  of  people  with  whom  we  have  absolutely 
nothing  in  common.  I  hate  all  the  people  here. 
They  can't  be  like  this  everywhere:  I'm  hungry  for 
something  :  I  don't  quite  know  what.  I  seem  to 
know  nothing  and  to  be  wasting  all  my  chances.  I'm 
trying  for  a  job  now  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
doing  except  schoolmastering.  I  don't  know  why 
I'm  telling  you  all  this,  but  you've  always  been  good 
enough  to  like  me,  and  I  don't  feel  an  utter  idiot 
when  I'm  talking  to  you,  as  I  do  when  all  these 
other  kind  people  come  up  and  try  to  be  polite.  I 
hate  politeness.  Llike  people  to  be  natural  and  say 
what  they  mean,  if  they  mean  anything.  All  this 
simpering  and  finicky  sort  of  scandal-mongering  that 
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goes  on  at  these  tea-parties  make  me  absolutely  sick. 
I'm  tired  to  death  of  Cromby  and  everyone  in  it.'' 

Growing  pains,  that's  what's  the  matter  with 
you  :  you're  beginning  to  grow  up  at  last,  "Rupert." 

"Weil — I  must  begin  some  day:  I  must  have 
started  to-day,  perhaps  yesterday.  For  all  I  felt  on 
leaving  school  was  a  sort  of  relief  that  I  should  be 
free  .  .  .  then  something  happened  last  night  that 
made  me  begin  to  think  that  I've  got  no  more  free- 
dom than  I  had  at  school  :  everyone  was  more  or 
less  my  own  age  there,  and  I  had  some  privileges. 
Now  I  seem  to  have  lost  those  privileges  and  become 
just  a  grubby  new  boy  again,  among  a  lot  of  old 
fossils  with  no  aims  or  ideas — or — or  anything.  Not 
that  I've  got  any  definite  aims  except  that  this  after- 
noon I  felt  like  running  away.  One  of  my  masters 
yesterday,  I  believe,  recommended  me  to  run  away  : 
*  Whenever  there's  a  risk,  take  it,'  he  said.  Well 
— there  aren't  many  risks  here,  are  there?" 

Rupert,  you're  becoming  a  cynic  .  .  .  absolutely 
different  from  what  you  used  to  be.    I  .  .  .  " 

Hallo,  there's  mother  getting  up  at  last.  Thank 
God.  Goodbye  Ethel,  J'll  come  along  and  see  this 
prodigy's  photograph  some  old  day.  Anyway  I'm 
glad  you've  found  someone  worthier  than  I  am." 

Mr.  Blundell  had  to  be  disinterred  from  a  far  corner 
of  the  garden,  whither  he  had  been  escorted  by  one 
of  the  five  Atkinson  spinsters,  who  adored  parsons, 
preferably  married.  Awkward  farewells  were  taken, 
and  at  last  the  Blundells  found  themselves  again  on 
the  homeward  road.  Mrs.  Blundell  immediately 
began  her  usual  sermon  on  the  subject  of  courtesy 
and  sociability. 

"  Never  in  my  life  have  I  come  across  a  ruder  boy 
than  you  are,  Rupert.  You  yawn  in  people's  faces : 
you  stretch  your  legs  half  across  a  room  :  you  eat 
everything  wjthout  taking  any  notice  of  other  people  : 
you  are  rude  to  the  very  people  you  want  to  help 
you  :  how  can  you  expect  a  testimonial  from  old  Mr. 
Crabtree,  unless  you  are  studiously  polite  to  him? 
You  play  all  these  games  as  if  you  hated  them,,  and 
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then  to  cap  everything  you  contradict  all  the  good 
things  I  say  about  you.  How  do  you  expect  ever 
to  get  on,  if  you  set  everybody  against  you  like  this  ? 
Think  of  your  father  and  me  .  .  .  striving  every  day 
to  spread  good  impressions  about  you,  and  then  you 
behave  like  a  boor  and  a  lout.  It's  too  bad  of  you. 
You  don't  suppose  we  like  going  out  to  these  dull 
shows?  We've  got  to  take  what  we  can  get.  This 
is  the  only  society  we  ever  see :  it's  no  use  your  pre- 
tending to  be  above  it  all.  You'll  be  lucky  if  ever 
you  get  into  a  Society  half  so  nice.  It's  a  tremen- 
dous compliment  to  our  gifts  to  think  that  we,  who 
are  as  poor  as  Church  mice,  should  be  asked  out  as 
we  are  to  the  doctor's,  and  banker's,  and  solicitor's 
houses  like  this :  they're  all  fifty  times  better  off  than 
we  are  and  could  drop  us  any  day  without  affecting 
themselves  ;  whereas  we've  got  to  keep  in  with  them  if 
we  want  ever  to  interchange  a  word — —  " 

This  was  Rupert's  opportunity :  he  was  wondering 
what  plausible  excuse  he  could  give  to  get  away  and 
see  Sylvia.  It  was  dishonest,  but  he  had  to  do  it. 
Anyway  he  was  fed  up. 

"  Look  here,  mater,  if  you're  going  to  jaw  me  on 
the  top  of  this  ridiculous  rotten  afternoon,  I'm  off. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  stick  it  out  at  all,  con- 
sidering that  there  wasn't  a  living  soul  who  I  would 
be  seen  dead  with  :  but  when  it  comes  to  your  tosh 
about  going  out  for  my  benefit,  it's  just  about  the 
limit.  You  can  jolly  well  go  home  by  yourselves — 
I'm  coming  when  I've  got  the  taste  of  this  filthy 
Cromby  society  out  of  my  mouth." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  made  off  before  dther 
^  of  them  could  stop  him.  He  heard  his  name  being 
called  as  he  walked  quickly  away,  but  he  wouldn't 
turn  his  head.  On  the  whole  he  was  rather  pleased 
with  himself.  His  mother  had  no  right  to  lecture 
him  like  that.  He  would  show  them  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  child,  a  dependant;  he  would  jolly  well  do 
what  he  liked,  and  he  wouldn't  go  to  any  more  of 
these  ghastly  travesties  of  entertainments. 

He  had  arranged  to  meet  Sylvia  at  seven  o'clock. 
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on  the  iron  bridge  which  led  over  the  river  towards 
the  woods.  Before  doing  so  he  went  once  more  to 
listen  to  the  pierrots,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
watched  the  faces  of  the  audience.  Somehow  it 
seemed  that  these  factory  hands  and  shop  assistants 
got  a  lot  more  out  of  life  than  people  in  his  position. 
They  weren't  for  ever  living  in  an  artificial  atmos- 
phere of  make-believe.  They  were  more  elemental, 
more  genuine  in  their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  care- 
less of  the  opinions  of  other  people  ...  and  yet  that 
was  not  true :  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  were 
cliques  among  the  artisans  as  well  as  among  the  pro- 
fessional classes.  What  was  it?  Freedom?  Per- 
haps that  was  it  :  anyl^ay  these  girls  and  boys  could 
go  about  together  without  thinking  all  the  time  of 
marriage :  they  took  love  in  their  stride,  and  it  was 
much  more  like  the  real  passion  than  the  strange 
substitute  that  the  Sorrels  and  Ethel,  and  the  rest 
of  them  lived  on.  That  milk  and  watery,  tame  flirta- 
tion business  that  they  all  carried  on  :  what  a  waste 
of  time  it  was,  when  all  the  time  there  were  such  girls 
as  Sylvia  about,  who  worried  not  at  all  about  the 
hand-shakes  and  the  interchange  of  photographs,  and 
slow,  calculated  moves,  as  if  it  were\ll  a  game  of 
chess  .  .  .  but  just  gave  as  she  felt,  kiss  for  kiss, 
embrace  for  embrace,  naturally,  joyfully.  , 

Seven  o'clock  found  him  on  the  bridge,  biut  no 
sign  of  Sylvia  .  .  .  the  minutes  dragged  like  hours. 
She  couldn't  have  forgotten — she  couldn't  have 
meant  not  to  keep  the  appointment,  to  turn  him  down 
.  .  .  horrible  doubts  crossed  his  mind  :  her  mother 
might  have  kept  her  in  :  she  might  have  been  play- 
ing with  him  all  the  time:  he  paced  angrily  up  and 
down  till  the  quarter  struck.  Now  he  would  go,  after 
all  he  had  some  pride  :  no,  he  wouldn't:  he  would 
count  twenty-seven  very  slowly  :  he  did  so  :  then  fifty- 
four — then  .  .  .  then  he'd  wait  if  he  had  to  wait  all 
night:  she  was  just  pure  gold:  he  wouldn't  doubt. 
While  he  was  being  tortured  by  all  these  conflicting; 
doubts,  suddenly  she  appeared,  breathless,  radiant, 
running. 
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''Oh!  Rupie,  sorry  dear;  Rupert,  I  was  in  an 
awful  state:  I  thought  you  wouldn't  wait.'' 

"Wait,  my  darling?  I  should  have  stayed  till 
midnight:  what  kept  you?" 

Do  you  really  want  to  know?  Well,  I  couldn't 
come  out  as  I  was  :  I  wanted  to  look  my  nicest  before 
you,  and  so  I  had  to  change  .  .  .  and  I  was  late  in 
finishing  up  in  the  house.  Mother  was  rather 
fidgetty.  But  I  couldn't  come  out  in  my  old  things, 
could  I?" 

You'd  look  ripping  in  anything,  darling,  but 
you  look  just — oh!  I  don't  know:  you  make  me 
tingle  all  over.  Come  along  :  let's  go  and  sit  down 
somewhere." 

''Oh!  I've  thought  of  somewhere  much  better  to- 
night. You  know  K.P.  Gardens?  Well,'  there's  a 
little  rocky  path  which  scarcely  anyone  knows  of, 
and  about  half-way  up  a  sort  of  cavern  place  hacked 
out  of  the  cliff  :  you  can  see  right  over  to  Cromby 
Bank  .  .  .  let's  go  there:  it's  near  home  too." 

"  All  right,  darling,  wherever  you  like." 

There  was  no  shamefacedness,  about  Rupert  to- 
night :  she  took  his  arm  and  he  pressed  it  to  his 
elbow  and  side  as  if  he  could  never  bear  to  let  her 
go.  He  didn't  care  how  many  people  came  out  to 
see  them  go  by.  He  would  brave  the  world's  opin- 
ion with  such  a  peerless  prize  for  his  very  own. 

"  I  wondered  if  you'd  come  to-night,  Rupert,  you 
boy^  are  awfully  fickle  :  you  think  you  like  a  girl 
and  then  five  minutes  after  you  see  someone  you  like 
better  and  you're  off  like  greased  lightning  on  the 
trail  of  the  new  one." 

"  I'm  not  like  that,  Sylvia:  you  know  I'm  not." 

"  I  like  to  think  you're  not:  but  you  never  know. 
My  sisters  have  told  me  lots  of  things :  from  what 
they  say  you  ought  not  to  trust  a  boy  a  yard.  You're 
all  alike  .  .  .  but  somehow  Rupert — oh ! — I  can't 
explain  .  .  .  but  you  won't  desert  me,  will  you?" 

"  Desert  you?  No  fear:  the  boot's  oh  the  other 
foot:  I  can't  think  what  you  see  in  me  to  make 
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you  want  me  more  than  all  the  other  people  who'd 
give  anything  for  a  chance  of  a  kiss  from  you/' 

I  don't  scatter  my  kisses  all  over  the  place: 
they're  reserved — for  one  person  only  :  there,  and 
there,  and  there:  do  they  taste  as  if  I'd  give  them 
to  anyone  else  ?" 

No,  by  Jove,  they  don't  :  you're  just  the  most 
glorious  kid  in  all  the  world." 

Oh  !  no  I'm  not,  though  I  want  you  to  think  so. 
I  wonder  how  long  you  will.  Anyway  it's  no  use 
anticipating  trouble:  the  only  way  to  get  happiness 
in  this  world  is  just  to  take  what  you  can  get,  and 
don't  think.    That's  my  philosophy." 

Hand  in  hand  they  wandered  up  the  steep  rocky 
path  that  led  to  the  cavern,  where  they  found  a  seat 
ready  provided.  Lovers  had  obviously  used  it 
many  times  before. 

"  Why,  this  is  just  perfect — an  idyllic  setting  for 
us — with  the  dear  old  sleepy  Derwent  winding  at  our 
feet,  and  the  hills  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  whole 
of  Cromby  stretched  out  between.  How  did  you  find 
this  out?" 

From  something  one  of  my  sisters  said  to-day. 
It  was  rather  cute  of  me,  wasn't  it?" 

Rather.  Now  we  shall  have  to  put  up  a  notice, 
'  Reserved  for  the  use  of  R.  B.  and  S.  D.  only.'  It 
would  be  awful  if  anyone  were  to  come  along  and 
take  it  from  us.  I  vote  that  we  meet  at  the  bottom 
of  the  glen  evefy  night,  and  then  fcome  up  here — what 
do  you  say?" 

Every  night  that  I  can  get  off  we  will,  dear." 

As  on  the  night  before,  they  found  no  need  of 
words :  it  was  enough  for  them  to  be  in  each  other's 
arms,  just  murmuring  contentedly,  Are  you 
comfy  ?"—^*  Rather,  I  should  think  I  was  "— And 
warm  enough?" — and  so  on. 

All  too  quickly  the  time  passed,  and  Rupert  had 
to  trudge  the  two  miles  home  to  Domer. 

He  dreaded  his  interview  with  his  mother — but  it 
was  worth  it — by  Jove — it  was  worth  it. 
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This  time  she  was  not  asleep,  but  waiting  for  him, 
savagely  wrathful. 

If  youVe  going  on  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  you 
^  may  as  well  stay  away  altogether  :  youVe  only  been 
home  about  twenty-four  hours  and  we've  scarcely 
seen  you  at  all:  you  seem  to  treat  this  house  as  a 
sort  of  hotel — Yes  I  know  I  said  that  yesterday — just 
to  come  in  and  go  out  when  you  like.  I  don't  know 
where  you've  been  to-night  and  I  don't  care:  you 
were  abominably  rude  this  afternoon,  and  I  hope 
you're  as  ashamed  of  yourself  as  you  ought  to  be." 
It's  no  use  trying  to  brow-beat  me,  mother: 
|;  bullying's  gone  out.  I'm  older  now.  I  suppose  I 
j  want  liberty:  I  only  know  that  I  can't  stick  this  sort 
^  of  bridge-playing,  tennis-playing,  muddled  commun- 
ity:  I  w^ant  life,  I  want  air,  I  want  breadth — room 
to  grow  in.  I'm  only  just  beginning  to  see  that  I 
learnt  nothing  at  school:  that  I'm  just  a  new  boy 
in  life  :  if  I  had  any  guts  or  pluck  I  should  just  pack 
up  and  go  away:  I  haven't  :  I'm  most  awfully  fond 
of  you:  I'm  just  like  a  cat  in  many  ways:  but  I'm 
frightfully  keen  to  make  good.  Perhaps  when  I've 
found  a  job  I  shall  be  less  restless :  at  present  I  think 
the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  just  to  walk  out  of  the 
house  to-morrow  morning  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
tramp  over  to  Kinderscourt,  and  try  to  clear  my 
mind.  I  seem  to  have  changed  entirely  from  the 
boy  of  yesterday,  and  I  don't  quite  know  why  :  I  feel 
that  I  want  to  lead  my  own  life  in  my  own  way,  and 
not  be  compelled  to  do  this  and  to  do  that,  nor  to  do 
•  things  because  it  is  politic  to  do  them,  but  because 
I  want  to.  I  want  to  be  able  to  choose  my  own 
friends,  and  Heaven  knows  that  won't  be  in  Derby- 
shire:  I  hate  the  Midlands:  I  hate  the  Midland 
people.  Yes — I  suppose  I'm  thoroughly  selfish  .  .  . 
it  seems  to  be  another  word  for  individual.  Any- 
way I  refuse  to  settle  down  like  the  Sorrel  boys,  into 
a  filthy,  scandal-mongering  groove :  I  want  to  see 
something  of  real  life  like  the  things  one  reads  about. 
It's  no  use  arguing:  I'm  a  rotten  bad  son  ...  if 
there  are  any  answers  to  my  advertisements  they 
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won't  be  here  for  a  day  or  two  .  .  .  so  Fll  just  spend 
the  mean  time  in  trapesing  over  the  hills." 

'*Oh!  you're  simply  cracked,  Rupert:  you're  as 
mad  as  a  hatter.  Just  because  I  naturally  got  angry 
at  your  selfish  conduct  this  afternoon,,  and  absence 
to-night,  it  doesn't  mean  that  we  want  you  to  go 
away  altogether.  You'll  have  to  do  that  when  you 
get  a  job.    Surely  you  can  stand  us  till  then." 

My  darling  mother,  it  isn't  that  at  all.  If  you 
could  help  me  I  would  come  to  you  at  once :  you 
can't  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  I've  made  up  my 
mind.  I  shan't  be  away  for  long,  and  I  may  be  saner 
when  I  return.  Good-night,  mother  mine,  I'll  wash 
up  when  I've  had  my  supper.    You  go  to  bed." 

The  next  morning  before  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Blun- 
dell  was  stirring,  he  got  up  and  set  out  on  his  travels. 
He  had  had  all  his  life  a  vague  liking  for  the  open 
moorland,  but  like  everything  else  about  him  he  had 
never  recognised  his  passion  for  the  country.  To- 
day he  set  out  over  the  tops,  towards  Baslow,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  how  soon  he  cast  off  the  first 
depression  which  had  seized  upon  him  after  he  left 
Domer.  There  was  adventure  at  every  turn  in  the 
road  :  he  met  all  sorts  of  pedestrians,  tramps,  and 
gypsies  with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation  with- 
out thinking.  Two  days  ago  he  would  have  passed 
them  by,  hurrying,  expecting  them  to  laugh  at  him. 
Ethel  had  been  right  :  he  was  suffering  ffom  grow- 
ing pains :  he  was  beginning  to  recognise  that  he  had 
a  soul  to  save  alive,  an  individuality  of  his  own. 

The  great  bare,  rolling  heights,  the  wooded  hills 
round  Chatsworth,  the  far  distant  ridges  of  South 
Yorkshire,  the  grey  stone  walls  and  sparse  heather, 
the  loneliness  of  it  all  .  .  .  everything  cheered  him 
up  tremendously.  It  wasn't  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  he  remembered  Sylvia  at  all.  He  sent 
her  a  telegram  from  Stony  Middleton  to  say  that  he 
was  away  for  a  few  days  (just  for  a  moment  he  had 
wild  ideas  of  asking  her  to  join  him,  but  he  desisted 
in  time,  mainly  through  fear  of  her  mother  opening 
the  telegram),  and  continued  his  journey  lightheart- 
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edly  to  Eyam,  the  village  that  had  earned  such  a 
heroic  immortality  for  itself  in  the  plague  year.  He 
engaged  a  room  at     The  Red  Lion     for  the  night, 
and  then  explored  the  church  and  village.    It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  walked  right  out  of  England  into 
a  pleasant  land  of  dreams.    No  one  appeared  to  be 
laughing  at  him  :  he  made  friends  with  the  old  sex- 
ton who  told  him,  with  a  w^ealth  of  detail,  all  about 
the  history  of  the  village,  he  talked  with  the  village 
labourers  in  the  evening  over  their  mugs  of  beer : 
he  felt  very  brave  at  his  audacity  in  joining  them, 
I  and  even  found  himself  singing  (the  first  song  he 
[  ever  sang  in  his  life)  to  and  with  them  as  night  fell. 
I  He  retired  to  bed,  tired  out,  pleased,  and  well-con- 
\  tent  with  life.    He  had  forgotten  to  thrash  out  any 
t  of  his  problems.    He  had  achieved  freedom,  that  was 
all  he  cared  about.    The  next  day  he  climbed  on  to 
,  Eyam  hill  and  then,  disregarding  notices  about  tres- 
passers and  preserves  (a  thing  he  certainly  would 
not  have  dared  to  do  two  days  before),  wandered  over 
the  heath  to  the  bottom  of  Abner  Cleeve,  dodging 
gamekeepers  with  a  thrill  of  joyous  excitement.  He 
then  struck  a  river  which  led  through  a  strange, 
i  uncultivated  valley,  and  followed  it  until  he  found 
himself  at  the  town  of  Castleton,  full  of  sight-seers. 
He  joined  a  party  of  these  at  tea,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  with  them  exploring  caves.  His  new-found 
friends  were  mainly  Americans,  and  his  sense  of 
being  in  a  foreign  country  was  considerably  aug- 
;  mented  by  their  presence.    They  seemed  to  be  in  a 
i  tremendous  hurry  all  the  time :  he  liked  their  clothes, 
particularly  those  of  the  girls  of  the  party  who 
treated  him  as  a  kind  of  mascot  :      So  you're  the 
typical  product  of  the  English  Public  School,  are 
you      said  they. 

Sure — we  didn't  reckon  on  finding  a  love  of 
.  beauty  in  solitary  places  as  the  most  prominent  char- 
acteristic of  your  Eton  and  Harrow." 

Yes,  but  I'm  not  typical,  I'm  just  growing  up. 
I'm  trying  to  get  my  bearings  right  so  I'm  tramping^ 
the  country  for  that  purpose." 
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A  mighty  strange  way  of  taking  bearings,  if  you 
ask  me/'   suggested  one   of  the  girls  laughing. 

You're  something  of  a  freak,  I  guess,  individual 
you  call  it.  You're  about  as  forward  and  chummy  as 
any  'Murrican  boy :  come  along  with  us  and  let's 
hear  more  about  you." 

They  were  genuinely  interested  in  him:  they 
couldn't  understand  his  point  of  view,  but  they  were 
delighted  to  find  an  English  youth  who  was  neither 
reserved  nor  reticent.  He  told  them  everything  they 
wanted  to  know:  his  early  life  in  Devonshire,  his  life 
at  Helton,  Domer  t  .  .  and  then  the  specific  epi- 
sodes of  the  last  two  days. 

They  were  enchanted  by  his  description  of  Sylvia. 
You  poor  boy,  so  you've  just  discovered  what  a 
girl  is.  What  an  island:  slow?  There's  no  word 
to  express  the  rate  at  which  you  Britishers  grow  at 
all :  you're  like  the  old  stalactites  and  stalagmites  in 
this  jolly  old  cavern  of  yours.  If  you  come  back  in 
ten  thousand  years  you'll  see  another  drop  just 
crystallising.  You're  not  English,  my- child  :  you're 
out  of  your  element.  You  can't  grqw  at  the  rate  you 
want  to  here:  you'd  better  come  back  with  us  and 
learn  to  move.  America's  the  place  for  you,  my 
son." 

He  thought  so  too,  if  it  could  produce  girls  like 
these,  friendly,  eager,  pretty,  with  quite  definite 
opinions  of  their  own  :  how  different  they  were  from 
the  feckless  idiots  of  Cromby.  He  felt  very,  very 
lonely  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  when  he  had  to 
say  farewell  and  make  his  way  to  Tidesv\^ell,  where 
he  meant  to  spend  the  night. 

Cheer  up,  Don  Quixote.  We'll  see  you  in  New 
York  yet,  setting  the  whole  of  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue  on  fire  :  don't  forget  us  when  you're  famous. 
Keep  on  experiencing,  don't  let  anyone  tie  you 
down  or  run  you  into  a  groove,  and  you'll  fix  your 
fate.    You'll  get  right  there." 

Their  voices  pursued  him  up  the  rocky  valley  as 
he  climbed  on  to  the  Tideswell  road.  He  looked 
back  at  the  top  and  waved  to  the  little  knot  of  sight- 
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seers  below.  He  felt  quite  extraordinarily  braced. 
Life  was  very  good  so  long  as  you  stood  up  to  it. 
The  point  to  remembe|r  was  not  to  let  yourself  be 

>row-beaten,  not  to  mind  when  people  laughed,  to 
j;et  interested  in  things.  Lord,  what  a  fool  he  had 
;)een  to  waste  all  these  years.  He  felt  a  huge  grudge 
against  all  those  foolish  schoolmasters  who  had  filled 
him  with  crusts  and  indigestible  snippets.  The  only 
thing  he  knew  anything  about  was  shooting:  he  had 
dabbled  in  cricket  and  football  .  .  .  but  as  for  the 
joys  that  came  from  walking  along  the  hill-tops,  of 
the  changing  colours  of  the  sky  and  moorland  .  .  . 
why  had  no  one  pointed  these  out  to  him  before? 
It  seemed  to  him  that  his  life  only  started  the  day 
before  yesterday.    Yet  here  he  was  revelling  in  old 

hurches,  carefully  scrutinising  with  eager  joy 
people's  faces  and  expressions,  laughing  aloud  for 
pure  pleasure  on  the  open  road,  happy,  serenely 
happy,  trudging  along  by  himself — his  new-found 
companion.    And  it  was  all  owing  to  Sylvia. 

From  the  workmen  who  gathered  round  the  bar- 
parlour  at  Tideswell  he  learnt  a  good  deal  of  shrewd 
philosophy  and  of  the  laws  that  ^governed  the  lives 
of  the  poor  :  these  men  seemed  to  include  him  as  one 
of  themselves  so  long  as  he  joined  in  the  general 
conversation :  most  of  them  took  him  for  a  com- 
mercial traveller.  He  was  beginning  to  acquire  a 
taste  in  beer. 

The  next  day  he  returned  home  brimming  over 
with  health  and  good  humour :  he  again  telegraphed 
to  Sylvia  to  meet  him,  and  spent  the  evening  with 
her  before  going  home.  She  seemed  somewhat 
mystified  by  his  sudden  disappearance,  but  was 
quickly  infected  with  his  new  jaie  de  vivre. 

Somehow  you  seem  already  quite  different  from 
the  shy  boy  I  met  at  the  pierrots,  dear.    You  seem 
to  have  grown  up.    I  like  you  ever  so  much  better." 
Well — it's  mainly  owing  to  you,  Sylvia.    It  was 

ou  who  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  were 

ots  of  good  things  in  the  world  that  Td  thought 
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nothing  about,  or  if  I  thought  about  them  put  them 
aside  as  too  far  out  of  my  reach/' 

When  he  got  home  his  mother  greeted  him  even 
more  effusively  than  on  the  day  when  he  came  back 
from  school :  he  entertained  her  with  a  detailed 
account  of  all  that  he  ha;d  done,  and  she  agreed  that 
it  had  done  him  a  world  of  good.  To  his  chagrin 
no  letters  had  come  in  answer  to  his  advertisement 
except  from  a  heap  of  agents  who  required  booking 
fees.  ... 

He  spent  the  next  six  weeks  in  answering  some  two 
or  three  hundred  advertisements  sent  him  by  all  the 
agents  whose  booking  fees  he  had  paid  and  in  no 
single  instance  did  he  get  any  reply  at  all. 

He  saw  Sylvia  frequently :  he  took  her  on  the 
river,  they  picnicked  on  the  hills,  they  even  went  on 
one  historic  day  to  a  matinee  in  Manchester,  and  got 
a  carriage  to  themselves  on  the  homeward  journey 
which  put  the  finishing  touch  to  an  absolutely 
perfect  day,  marred  by  no  untoward  incident  from 
start  to  finish :  it  had  been  splendid  just  to  hold 
Sylvia's  hand  and  watch  her  zest  in  the  musical 
comedy  they  went  to  see.  Another  day  they  went  to 
Buxton,  and  walked  up  to  The  Cat  and  Fiddle  "  to 
tea  and  explored  Poole's  cavern  .  .  .  but  these  were 
red-letter  days :  more  frequently  they  had  to  content 
themselves  with  an  hour  or  two  in  K.P.  Gardens  or 
v/andering  about  in  the  field-paths  in  the  gloaming. 

The  only  other  Society  function  that  Rupert  atten- 
ded was  at  his  own  home  when  the  Blundells  turn 
to  offer  hospitality  came  round.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  far  more  detached  and  could  find  humour  in  all 
of  them,  mainly  because  he  had  become  less  self- 
conscious  and  did  not  now  blush  so  easily  :  he  had 
ceased  to  care  what  people  thought  of  him.  Ethel 
produced  her  Durham  undergraduate,  Jack  Maynard, 
and  flaunted  her  find  before  the  luckless  spinsters  of 
Cromby  to  their  no  little  envy;  the  Wadham  man 
was  present,  now  secretly  engaged  (as  everyone  said) 
to  Phyllis  Sorrel ;  Mr.  Crabtree,  the  Rector  of 
Cromby,  was  as  full  of  unction  and  grace  as  ever. 
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with  his  satellites,  the  elderly  unmarried  ladies  of  his 
parish,  each  of  whom  was  certain  that  in  the  end  he 
would  succumb  to  her  charms.  The  Blundells  had 
no  tennis  lawn,  and  so  were  driven  to  provide  bowls, 
and  croquet  and  clock  golf.  There  were  also  the 
usual  guessing  competitions.  It  always  seemed  to 
Rupert  a  damning  indictment  of  their  powers  of 
conversation  that  all  these  games  should  be  consi- 
dered necessary  before  the  guests  could  hope  to  be 
entertained  adequately :  they  were  all  quite  helpless 
until  they,  were  turned  on  to  their  respective 
competitions. 

During  these  weeks  he  contrived  to  see  as  much  of 
his  father  and  mother  as  he  could,  but  they  seemed 
amazingly  remote  from  him  :  he  would  accompany 
his  father  on  his  rounds  with  the  Parish  Magazines, 
but  he  always  spoke,  when  he  spoke  at  all,  of  quaint 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  villagers. 

His  mother,  on  the  other  hana,  talked  to  him  a  good 
deal,  but  always  on  the  same  topic :  the  loathsome- 
niess  of  living  in  the  country,  his  father^s  reticence, 
the  price  of  food,  and  the  villagers'  lack  of  manners. 

He  saw  something  of  the  Meades  on  Saturdays, 
when  he  played  cricket  for  Cromby  against  the 
surrounding  towns  and  villages,  but  he  rather 
fought  shy  of  them,  for  he  suspected  that  they  looked 
down  on  him,  because  Helton  was  in  every  way 
inferior,  as  a  school,  to  Marlborough.  On  the  other 
hand  he  gained  many  new  ideas  on  life  from  the 
other  members  of  the  eleven. 

Joe  Whittle,  the  fast  bowler,  was  his  mother's 
butcher.  Harry  Wheelwright,  the  captain,  lived 
entirely  in  and  for  cricket  :  he  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Cromby  Chronicle,  but  to  judge  from  the  smartness 
of  his  clothes  he  must  have  had  private  means ;  two 
of  the  doctor's  sons  played  intermittently  as  a  relaxa- 
tion :  they  were,  on  their  own  computation,  practic- 
ally up  to  county  form,  though  they  always  failed 
on  the  Cromby  wicket,  as  did  many  other  good 
cricketers,  owing  to  the  somewhat  faulty  nature  of 
the  pitch. 
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Two  or  three  mill  hands  came  in  at  the  tail  end 
of  the  team  as  sloggers,"  who  were  willing  to  take 
risks.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  side  were  content  to 
stay  in  for  an  hour,  if  they  could,  for  a  dozen  runs. 
Cricket,  as  played  at  Cromby  was  not  exhilarating, 
but  it  amused  Rupert,  because  it  brought  him  into 
contact  with  such  widely  differing  sorts  of  people. 
On  the  whole  he  liked  them :  they  were  good- 
humoured,  tolerant,  cheerful  men,  always  hail-fellow- 
well-met  with  everyone,  and  inordinately  proud  of 
the  club  to  which  they  belonged. 

Weeks  passed  and  still  Rupert  was  as  far  from 
securing  employment  as  ever.  Try  as  he  would  he 
could  find  no  one  who  wanted  what  he  had  to  offer  : 
he  appeared  to  be  of  no  marketable  value  at  all.  It 
looked  as  if  he  were  to  develop  into  a  loafer  like 
Charlie  Sorrel,  who  drank.  Yet  he  still  regularly 
answered  .every  advertisement  and  applied  for  every 
past  which  the  agents  sent  him,  whatever  the  pros- 
pects, good  or  bad. 

It  w^as  on  September  the  eighteenth,  when  he  had 
begun  to  despair  of  schools,  that  he  received  a  tele- 
gram asking  him  to  present  himself  at  25A  Norfolk 
Street,  Strand,  on  the  following  morning  at  12.30. 

Agog  with  excitement,  he  packed  up  a  few  things 
in  his  bag  and  prepared  to  leave  by  the  early  train 
the  next  day  for  London.  He  bade  his  parents  a 
hasty  farewell  that  night,  promising  to  be  back  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  before  they  were  awake  on  the 
nineteenth,  he  stole  out  of  the  house  as  he  had  done 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  on  his  second  Odyssey. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


STARTHENCE 

RUPERT'S  knowledge  of  London  was  meagre 
in  the  extreme.  He  had  as  a  small  child  sta^^ed 
with  his  great-uncle  in  Westbourne  Grove, 
and  had  then  discovered  Whiteley's.  Later  he  had 
spent  some  holidays  with  a  sailor  uncle,  in  Holland 
Park,  in  a  strange  house  where  they  took  a  Sunday 
paper  called  The  Referee,  and  there  was  a  very  pretty 
daughter  of  the  house  who  had  somehow  got  into 
disgrace  with  one  of  the  lodgers  who  was  a  hypnotist : 
he  owed  his  introduction  to  rum  ''toddy"  to  this 
visit.  Once  or  twice  too  he  had  stayed  near  Russell 
Square  in  a  cheap  and  dingy  hotel  with  his  father 
or  mother,  but  he  had  never  explored  the  vast  city 
by  himself.  Mrs.  Blundell  had  done  her  best  to 
impress  upon  him  from  time  to  time  the  dangers  of 
crossing  the  streets,  and  speaking  to  strangers  of 
either  sex. 

He  felt  tremendously  important  on  this  September 
morning  as  he  got  into  the  St.  Pancras  express  at 
Derby  .  .  .  after  all  to  be  telegraphed  for  .  .  .  that 
sounded  as  if  somebody  really  wanted  him  at  last. 
He  got  more  and  more  excited  as  the  train  passed 
through  Loughborough,  Leicester,  Kettering,  Bed- 
ford, Luton  .  .  .  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the 
city  of  adventure.  Then  the  great  London  terminus 
was  so  immensely  imposing  from  outside.  How  he 
loved  the  rattle  and  the  noise  of  the  Euston  Road : 
here  was  the  haven  where  he  would  be.  Surely 
among  all  these  millions  there  ought  to  be  a  niche 
for  him  :  but  he  had  little  time  for  thinking  this  morn- 
ing:  he  had  to  take  a  hansom  to  be  at  the  office  by 
the  appointed  hour.    After  being  kept  in  a  waiting 
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room  for  twenty  minutes  he  was  ushered  into  a  large, 
book-laden  room  with  an  enormous  desk  in  the 
middle,  behind  which  stood  a  kindly,  bearded  man 
of  about  60. 

"Ah!  So  you  are  Mr.  Blundell.  1  gather  that 
you  wish  to  be  a  schoolmaster.  Well,  I  want  you  to 
go  this  afternoon  to  33  Montpelier  Terrace,^  Start- 
hence,  and  ask  for  Mr.  Langley  :  tell  him  I  sent  you 
and  that  I  think  you'll  do.  £60  a  year  and  board, 
are  Mr.  Langley's  terms :  he  is  a  very  generous  man, 
an&  you  will  probably  find  that  he  will  increase  your 
salary  soon  if  he  finds  you  useful  to  him.  Term 
begins  to-morrow.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Blundell.'' 
B — but — Oh!  good  morning,  sir." 

It  seemed  to  Rupert  that  he  had  suddenly  stepped 
into  a  whirlwind.  Did  this  gaunt,  sfrey  man,  send 
off  people  at  a  moment's  notice  all  over  the  earth,  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  like  this?  Why  had  he  inter- 
viewed him?    He  had  scarcely  looked  at  him. 

Anyway  the  only  thing  to  do  now  was  to  telegraph 
the  good  news  home,  and  then  go  down  to  Start- 
hence. 

It  was  his  first  visit  to  the  south  side  of  London, 
and  the  South-Eastern  journey  via  Charing  Cross, 
London  Bridge,  New  Cross,  St.  John's,  and  Lewis- 
ham,  did  not  serve  to  make  his  first  impression  a 
pleasing  one.  He  seemed  to  be  travelling  on  the 
roofs  of  slum  houses  all  the  way,  indescribably  filthy, 
miserable,  poverty-stricken.  The  stations  too  were 
horrible,  dusty  with  the  grime  of  years.  Starthence 
itse'lf  seemed  better :  the  shops  in  the  village  looked 
^ood :  there  was  an  air  of  prosperity  and  comfort 
about  the  solid  detached  houses^^in  the  Terrace,  that 
reassured  him. 

No.  33  Montpelier  Terrace  was  a  quite  handsome 
old  house  standing  in  several  acres  of  grounds.  He 
was  ushered  into  a  big  drawing-room,  lavishly  fur- 
nished in  the  Victorian  manner:  the  walls  were 
covered  with  reproductions  of  old  Italian  masters. 
When  he  had  been  waiting  for  about  five  minutes, 
the  door  opened  and  a  short,  thick-set  scholarly- 
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looking  man,  with  absolutely  white  hair,  with  the 
face  of  a  man  about  thirty,  stepped  quickly  In  and 
began  talking  at  breathless  speed. 

So  you  are  Blundell — yes — yes — very  good  of 
you  to  come.  You'll  do  splendidly.  You'll  find  us 
sociable,  nice  lot  of  boys — best  lot  of  boys  in  London 
— plenty  of  work — heaps  of  work  for  a  keen  young 
fellow  like  yourself — games?  Oh,  yes,  that's  good. 
I  shall  want  you  to  play  games  every  day.  Come 
along  and  I'll  show  you  your  study,  you're  sharing 
it  with  Enderby,  our  senior  man — very  jolly — you'll 
like  him.  Come  along  now — Crusoe,  Crusoe, 
Crusoe — where's  that  dog  got  to  now?  Crusoe, 
come  here,  you  varlet,  you  son  of  a  .  .  .  Oh  !  There 
you  are.  Come  and  be  introduced  :  Crusoe,  Blun- 
dell, Blundell,  Crusoe.  That's  the  finest  wire-haired 
terrier  in  Europe,  aren't  you,  Crusoe?  Come  along, 
you  must  have  some  tea ;  tea  first,  study  afterwards — 
no !  study  first,  tea  afterwards.  Boys  come  back  this 
afternoon,  Bradstock  and  Kingsdale  are  meeting 
them — collecting  them  you  know  at  various  stations, 
Paddington,  Waterloo,  and  so  on  .  .  .  fine  fun. 
You'll  like  Enderby — work  starts  to-morrow — nine 
o'clock.  Where's  your  luggage?  Not  come  ?  Oh  f 
I  say — that's  bad — never  mind,  never  mind — be  care- 
ful of  that  step.  This  is  the  dining  hall :  we  must 
find  Enderby  first,  and  then  tea  afterwards:  you'd 
like  a  cup  of  tea?  Of  course,  of  course.  Oh  !  here's 
Enderby:  this  is  Blundell,  look  after  him,  I'm  very 
busy,  give  him  a  cup  of  tea.  This  is  your  study — 
good-bye." 

During  this  hurricane  of  a  speech  Rupert  was 
being  whirled  from  passage  to  passage,  through  the 
garden  and  dining  hall,  from  one  class-room  to  an- 
other until  he  had  finally  been  deposited  in  a  very 
small  room  littered  with  books,  containing  one  table 
and  two  chairs,  in  one  of  which  Enderby  was  sitting. 
He  was  a  sour-looking  man  of  about  forty,  bald,  cor- 
pulent, and  somewhat  sullen  of  feature. 

So  you're  the  poor  brute  who's  got  to  live  with 
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me,  are  you  ?  What  on  earth  induced  you  to  take 
up  this  profession 

I  didn't  take  it  up,  it  took  me  up." 

Oh  !    How  long  have  you  been  down  ?" 

*'Down?"    Rupert  was  mvstified. 

"  Down — down  from  Oxford  ,  .  .  or  are  you 
Cambridge?" 

"  Tm  neither.    Pve  only  just  left  school." 

''Dear  me!  How  vastly  interesting.  Why  do 
you  wear  those  horrible  clothes  ?  Do  you  live  in  the 
country?" 

I  live  in  Derbyshire." 

''Oh!  yes — that  would  account  for  that  or  any- 
thing else  Do  you  know  anything  about 

teaching"?" 

"Nothing  whatever." 

"  Poor  devil:  you've  let  yourself  in  for  a  life.  If 
you're  not  careful  you'll  find  yourself  in  for  it  for  ever 
and  ever,  no  way  of  escape  open  for  you.  That's 
what  happened  to  me.  Take  warning  from  my  hor- 
rible example.  When  I  left  Oxford  I  meant  to  go 
into  the  Indian  Civil :  like  a  fool  I  went  to  watch  a 
match  at  Lord's' just  before  my  exam.,  contracted 
'  'flu  ' — took  the  papers  and  failed  utterly.  There 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do — I've  been  here  seventeen 
years  and  every  term  I've  tried  my  hardest  to  get 
away.  The  life's  too  easy:  the  ties  are  too  great. 
What  else  is  there  to  do  if  a  man  has  no  private 
income  ?  That  is  the  great  snare — a  living  wage  to 
start  on  ...  .  and  the  same  to  finish  on  :  no  risk, 
no  reward :  you  look  the  kind  of  fellow  who  would 
take  risks.  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here  ?  Run 
away  to-night— go  and  sweep  crossings,  sell  news- 
papers at  street-corners,  serve  behind  a  counter: 
you've  no  idea  what  you've  let  yourself  in  for.  You'll 
never  be  able  to  marry,  yQu'll  be  wet-nursing  a  lor 
of  other  people's  brats  until  you're  too  old:  worse — 
you'll  get  fond  of  them  only  to  find  that  they  pass  on 
to  public  schools  and  forget  all  about  you,  as  soon  as 
ever  you've  washed  and  brushed  them  and  taught 
I  hem  how  to  walk.  .  .  .    You'll  get  narrow  and  pre- 
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judiced  in  your  point  of  view  and  be  a  small  boy 
yourself  in  your  outlook  on  life:  you*ll  never  develop 
at  all  :  what  you  are  now  you'll  still  be  in  fifty  years. 
'  YouMl  •  •  . 

Rupert  stemmed  the  torrent  at  last. 

Yes — I  know — but  what  is  there  to  do?  For 
seven  weeks  I  have  been  answering  advertisements  of 
every  kind  :  my  own  form-master  told  me  all  this — I 
mean  he  warned  me  against  ushering.  Do  all^ school- 
masters try  to  keep  everybody  out  of  their  profession  ? 
Could  I  get  ;^6o  a  year  and  a  comfortable  home  any- 
where else  with  my  Qualifications?*' 

Comfortable !  You  wait.  You  never  get  a 
moment  to  yourself :  Langley  noses  round  all  day 
and  all  night  to  make  sure  that  you're  working.  He's 
an  amazing  man  ....  a  sort  of  Atlas — we  call  him 
*  Pat  '  among  ourselves — ^after  Sir  Willoughby,  you 
know:  you've  read  *  The  Egoist'?" 

Never  heard  of  it.    Who's  it  by?" 

Good  God  :  have  you  never  heard  of  Meredith?'^ 
-  Never— who's  he?" 

**  Oh  !  my  Hat.    And  you're  the  product  of  the 
Public  School  system.    Have  you  read  anything?" 
**  Yes — I'm  rather  fond  of  reading." 

What  sort  of  stuff?" 
*'  I  think  I  like  Boothby  best  and  then  Henty  .  .  . 
oh,  and  Edna  Lyall.  ..." 

I  mean  books — real  books — not  garbage — 
Thackeray,  Scott,  Dickens,  Fielding,  George  Eliot, 
Jane  Austen,  the  Brontes." 

**Oh!  classics.  They  bore  me  to  death:  I  once 
started  *  David  Copperfield  '  (that's  by  Thackeray, 
isn't  it?)  for  a  holiday  task,  but  I  soon  chucked  it. 
Nobody  reads  these  things  for  pleasure." 

Oh  !  don't  they  ?  You'll  soon  find  that  you  can't 
pretend  to  know  anything  until  you've  read  .... 
well,  at  least  all  those  books  in  that  shelf  behind  you. 
,  You  must  learn  to  forget  that  silly  cant  about  the 
classics  being  dull  :  they  are  about  the  onlv  thing  in 
life  which  aren't  dull.  Without  those  books  behind 
you  I  should  have  committed  suicide  long  ago  .... 
c 
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you'll  find  that  the  longer  you  live  the  more  you  will 
find  the  only  solution  to  your  innumerable  difficulties 
in  books.  You'd  better  start  with  Mary  Johnston — 
she's  simple  and  she's  good.  You'll  soon  see  the 
difference  between  the  Boothby  sort  of  romance  and 
real,  live  romance  as  she  writes  it.  If  you  get  any 
spare  time  at  all,  which  I  doubf,  spend  it  in  reading 
these  romances  of  Virginia:  you  won't  regret  it  if 
you've  got  a  spark  of  imagination  ....  and  you 
look  as  if  you'd  got  a  good  deal,  only  you've 
never  known  it  ....  it  always  got  left  behind 
somehow. 

I  don't  know  why  I'm  talking  to  you  like  this  :  I 
keep  on  having  to  share  my  rooms  with  callow  idiots 
like  yourself,  and  they  move  on,  term  by  term  :  they 
get  hoofed  out  for  getting  drunk  or  for  not  being  able 
to  keep  order,  or  getting  into  debt  (that's  very  easy 
on  ;£6o  a  year)  ....  or  perhaps  they  come  into 
money  and  are  only  sent  here  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief." 

Why,  does  Langley  change  his  staff  often?" 

Every  prep,  school  does.  Men  go  off  to  become 
parsons,  to  join  the  Egyptian  Educational  Depart- 
ment, to  plant  tea  in  Ceylon,  to  become  private  secre- 
taries, to  marry  money,  to  sink  in  the  gutter  :  your 
predecessor  went  off  to  starve  as  a  poet  rather  than 
have  his  soul  ground  out  of  him  here:  he  had  some 
nerve  to  do  that:  I  wish  I  had." 

Why?    What  do  vou  want  to  be?" 

An  opera  singer — I  shall  be  some  day  :  I'm  only 
])iding  my  time." 

Doesn't  anybody  teach  for  fove  of  it?" 

Well — do  you  ?  You've  only  taken  it  up  because 
no  one  else  wants  you.  It's  the  only  profession  that 
demands  no  credentials,  no  experience.  Any  fool  can 
teach.  You'll  soon  see  that  when  you  look  at  your 
colleagues." 

Oh  !  what  are  they  like?  I'm  most  awfully  shy 
of  meeting  all  these  people." 

I  shouldn't  worry  if  I  were  you  :  there's  Burton 
Bradstock,  who  shares  the  Classics  with  me  :  he's  a 
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Cambridge  man,  good  sportsman,  unambitious,  quite 
a  humorist,  father  a  parson  in  some  outlandish  place 
in  Dorset,  rather  slack,  but.  an  amazingly  good  sort, 
gets  on  with  everyone  :  the  kids  adore  him  :  he'll  die 
soon  :  lung  trouble,  congenital.  Kingsdale,  also  a 
Cambridge  man.  Rugger  Blue,  no  brain,  burly  and 
rather  inclined  to  hector  over  the  others  :  he  lives  in 
the  same  study  with  Bradstock.  Welford,  Cambridge 
again  (Tm  the  only  Oxford  man  here),  a  brilliant 
mathematician  but  absolutely  feckless,  never  even 
bothered  to  take  a  degree:  he  might  do  anything; 
instead,  he's  willing  to  spend  the  best  years  of  his  life 
at  this  sort  of  hopeless  drudgery.  Then  there  are 
the  governesses,  one  of  them,  Elsie  Frogsham,  quite 
pretty,  the  other.  Miss  Acton,  the  best  teacher  on  the 
staff — then  there's  the  matron,  and  I  think  that's  all. 
But  you'll  meet  them  all  at  supper. 

**  If  you'd  like  to  come  with  me  into  the  village 
before  that  delectable  meal  I'll  show  you  round. 

You'll  have  to  get  some  fresh  clothes,  you  know  : 
Langley  only  allows  black  ties  and  blue  suits  for  his 
staff  ....  no  more  of  that  fancy  waistcoat.  Good 
God !  what  a  taste  you  have  in  clothes :  you  look  like 
a  draper's  assistant.  You'll  find  it  hard  here  at  first 
to  get  into  the  University  way  of  looking  at  life. 
You  see  you're  the  only  one  of  us  who  hasn't  been  up 

I  yet,  so  you'll  have  to  be  careful." 

After  half-an-hour's  shopping  Rupert  was  taken  up 
through  the  steep  main  street  on  to  the  bare  heath, 
with  its  criss-cross  of  roads  in  every  direction  :  he 
was  shewn  the  school  cricket  pitches  and  football 
grounds,  and  then  they  rapidly  made  their  way  to 

V  Greenwich  Park,  turning  back  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  Observatory,  the  view  from  which  reminded 
Rupert  of  Mount  Pisgah  :  before  him  lay  the  river 
and  beyond  it  the  Promised  Land,  the  city  he  had 
set  out  to  conquer,  with  a  pall  of  smoke  and  blue  haze 
hanging  over  it  in  the  early  autumn  dusk. 
though^  it  more  beautiful  by  far  than  the  lonely 
heights  of  the  Peak  District.  It  whispered  to  him  of 
Romance   and  Adventure,   of  rnillions  of  toiling 
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fellow-cjeatures,  friendless  perhaps  as  he  was,  groping 
their  way  to  a  solution  of  life.  He  was  beginning  to 
take  an  interest  in  things.  What  a  queer  companion 
Fate  had  put  in  his  way  :  in  some  ways  he  liked  his 
abruptness  and  candid  criticisms  of  himself  and  the 
school :  at  least  he  was  honest  and  anxious  to  help 
him  along.  On  the  homeward  way  they  passed 
streams  of  top-hatted  men  returning  from  work  to 
their  big  houses  by  the  side  of  the  Heath. 

**  Yes — this  is  a  rather  rich  suburb  :  hence  the 
number  of  expensive  preparatory  schools  here.  We've 
got  about  ninety  kids  at  Montpelier  Terrace,  and 
they're  all  the  sons  of  fairly  well-to-do  parents.  We 
get  asked  out  quite  a  lot  on  the  whole  when  v/e're  not 
on  *  Prep.'  duty.  Tennis,  dinner  ....  and  so  on. 
Of  course  quite  a  crowd  of  them  are  utter  '  bounders,' 
but  that  doesn't  matter  so  long  as  they  can  afford  the 
fees.  No — we  won't  go  through  the  village  on  the 
way  home  :  this  way,  through  Love  Lane  and  over 
the  railway:  it's  nearer." 

At  supper  Rupert  met  all  his  colleagues  :  they  were 
inclined  to  be  kindly  and  affable  to  him,  but  he 
felt  acutely  conscious  from  the  start  of  his  inferiority 
in  caste  to  all  of  them  :  he  had  not  the  hall-mark  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  :  he  had  not  been  at  a  well- 
known  Public  School.  When  they  asked  of  him  his 
school  he  answered  Helton  "  apologetically,  and 
they  all  replied:  Ah,  yes — of  course,"  and  later, 
one  by  one,     Where  is  that?" 

Langley  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  the  matron 
at  the  other.  The  meal,  which  was  a  very  plain  one, 
began  at  8.15,  but  on  no  pretext  was  anyone  per- 
mitted to  rise  till  9,  although  the  mere  eating  and 
drinking  was  always  over  by  8.40.  The  conversation 
ran  interminably  on  games  :  they  all  seemed  to  be 
games-mad.  From  his  soul  Rupert  pitied  the  poor 
governesses,  who  had  to  sit  silent,  understanding 
nothing  of  the  drift  of  the  talk,  while  Langley  in- 
dulged in  one  reminiscence  after  another  of  great 
days  at  Cambridge  and  Lord's. 

On  this  first  night,  however,  everyone  was  full  of 
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the  adventures  of  the  holidays,  of  walking  tours  in 
Scotland  and  Cornwall,  of  sea-bathing  and  fishing, 
and  cricket  matches.  Rupert  was  too  shy  to  take 
stock  of  the  company  :  he  was  mainly  occupied  in 
wondering  whether  he  was  eating  properly  :  he  was 
terrified  lest  he  should  unwittingly  offend. 

At  9  o'clock  the  company  dispersed  and^Bradstock 
asked  him  to  go  to  his  study  for  a  smoke.  Brad- 
stock's  study-companion,  Kingsdale,  was  also  there, 
and  made  Rupert  uncomfortable  by  his  undisguised 
contempt  for  anyone  who  had  not  had  the  luck  to  be 
at  Cambridge,  but  Bradstock  himself  was  kind  and 
openly  welcomed  him,  trying  to  elicit  his  interests. 
It  was  obvious  that  he  quickly  fathomed  the  boy's 
shallowness  of  mind.  At  ten  he  was  free  to  go  to 
bed,  and  he  sat  up  for  an  hour  writing  his  impressions 
to  his  people  of  his  first  day.  He  liked  the  sense  of 
crowds  after  the  loneliness  of  Cromby  :  he  looked 
forward  immensely  to  as  many  hot  baths  as  he 
wanted  :  he  was  pleased  to  live  in  so  fashionable  a 
suburb  ....  but  he  was  mortally  afraid  of  proving 
himself  unfitted  for  his  job. 

The  next  day  he  was  roused  by  shouts  and  sounds 
of  splashing  in  the  next  room  to  his,  which  was  one 
of  the  senior  dormitories.  Of  course,  all  the  boys 
had  come  back  over-night  and  he  had  forgotten. 

Breakfast  was  at  8.  He  would  have  to  hurry. 
When  he  did  arrive  in  the  dining  hall  he  found  the 
whole  school  already  eating,  but  as  soon  as  he 
appeared  there  was  dead  silence  while  he  stalked 
down  between  the  tables  and  the  whole  school  rose 
and  stood  dumb  until  he  had  found  his  seat  at  the 
Headmaster's  table. 

All  right — boys — sit  down.  Here  you  are,  Blun- 
dell,  here — oh  !  yes — a  little  custom  of  ours :  when 
anyone  is  late  everyone  has  to  stand  up  and  keep 
quiet  until  the  belated  one  has  settled  down — a  tradi- 
tion that  has  its  uses.  Yes — it  has  its  uses.  Now, 
what  will  you  have  ?  Porridge  :  ah  !  yes — pass  the 
milk  to  Mr.  Blundell.  Jacky — greedy  boy  !  I  believe 
you've  taken  a  double  portion  yourself  because  you 
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thought  he  wasn't  coming  :  you'll  have  to  go  without 
any  to-morrow  in  consequence.  A  quiciv  meal,  break- 
fast, Blundell,  eight  minutes :  yes — you  may  go, 
Teddy  :  have  you  folded  your  napkin  properly?  All 
right,  Will — Theodore,  come  back  and  finish  your 
bread.  No  more,  Blundell  ?  All  right — let  us  go — 
we  mustn'f  stay  or  the  boys  '11  think  we're  greedy. 
We've  got  to  remember  the  force  of  example  in  every- 
thing, in  .punctuality,  tidiness,  energy,  economy, 
eating,  everything.  Shall  we  come  out  on  to  the 
asphalt  and  watch  them  play?  They  have  till  nine 
o'clock  to  play  French  cricket  and  a  sort  of  net 
practice  ....  they  like  the  masters  to  play  with 
them.  Ah  !  well  caught,  Joe  :  you  see  that  boy,  he's 
the  second  cousin  of  the  present  Duke  of  Temple- 
combe,  very  lucky  to  have  him  here  :  a  dear  mother, 
you've  heard  of  her,  of  course,  the  Lady  Millicent 
Shropshire — glorious  creature :  now  then,  butter- 
fingers.  Harold— you  know  you  ought  to  have 
caught  that  one.  Come  here — give  me  that  stump — 
bend  over — one — no  !  don't  flinch  :  if  you  cry  out  I 
shall  ^ive  you  ten.  Don't  let  me  see  you  drop  catches 
again.  Remember  the  honour  of  Montpelier :  we 
don't  drop  catches  here.  You  stay  here,  Blundell. 
I'll  be  back  before  nine.  Georgie,  let  Mr.  Blundell 
play  in  your  game  .  .  .  .  " 

What  mites  these  creatures  seemed.  It  was  im- 
possible to  think  that  grown  men  like  Bradstock  and 
the  others  could  take  them  seriously,  and  yet  last 
night  in  his  study  Rupert  had  had  to  listen  to  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  each  of  these  ten-year-olds  as 
if  they  had  been  Prime  Ministers  or  the  world's 
greatest  geniuses.  He  join^  in  the  game  in  which 
he  had  been  included,  with  plenty  of  enjoyment  and 
some  skill.  At  any  rate  he  was  better  than  these 
kids.  A  bell  rang  long  before  he  had  had  enough  of 
it,  and  in  a  moment  the  ground  was  clear.  He 
sauntered  across  to  his  study,  where  Langley,  breath- 
less  as  usual,  found  him. 

*'  Ah  !  here  you  are,  Blundell :  I've  been  searching 
all  over  the  school  for  you  :  I  want  to  introduce  you 
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to  your  form  :  Tve  got  Miss  Acton  to  show  you  the 
ropes  by  giving  your  first  lesson  for  you  while  you 
watch.  Here  we  are  !  Oh,  Miss  Acton,  here  is  the 
truant,  found  slacking  in  his  study.  Now  will  you 
take  him  on?    I'm  frightfully  busy.'* 

Miss  Acton  proceeded  calmly  with  the  sum  that 
she  was  doing  on  the  board,  ignoring  Rupert  alto- 
gether. **  Do  you  see,  before  you  start  the  sum  at 
all,  you've  got  to  re-arrange  the  decimal  places,  and 
bring  them  to  standard  form,  different  ways  when  you 
multiply,  the  same  way  when  you  divide.  What  did 
I  say,  Colin?" 

Colin  repeated  parrot-like  what  she  had  just  said, 
and  the  lesson  went  on. 

After  half-an-hour  or  so  of  this  Miss  Acton  sud- 
denly turned  to  Rupert,  as  then  for  the  first  time 
recognising  his  presence,  and  with  a  That's  how 
it's  done  "  swept  from  the  room. 

Never  in  his  life  had  he  felt  so  unutterably  lonely 
and  at  bay  as  he  did  during  the  next  few  minutes. 
*  He  could  find  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  dozen 
or  so  small  children  who  were  sitting  round  the  table  : 
as  soon  as  Miss  Acton  waS  out  of  the  room  they 
started  to  chatter  loudly  and  commented  on  Rupert's 
dress  and  features.  Apparently  he  had  to  assert 
himself  ....  Suddenly  the  thought  of  men  being 
"'sacked  for  not  being  able  to  keep  order  flashed  into 
his  mind  :  he  must  do  something  and  quickly. 

He  tried  gentle  irony. 
I  should  be  delighted  if  you  would  do  me  the 
honour  to  attend  while  I  also  draw  your  attention 
to  ....  "    Good  Heavens  !  he  was  talking  like  the 
stereotyped  schoolmaster  of  fiction. 

**  Yes,  sir,  we  too  should  be  delighted  to  attend  if 
you  would  draw  our  attention  to  anything  worth 
doing,"  sang  out  one  small  voice  in  exact  and  perfect 
imitation  of  his  own. 

No !  that  was  a  false  step  ....  but  the  mimicry 
was  so  good  that,  before  he  knew  it,  he  had  burst  out 
into  a  loud  laugh.  That  apparently  saved  him. 
What  he  had  meant  to  do  was  to  half-kill  the  cheeky 
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brat  who  had  thus  imitated  him  :  he  was  already 
making  for  him  when  he  heard  himself  laugh. 

That  then  was  the  secret :  he  simply  had  to  be  his 
natural  self.  He  recovered  quickly  and  with  a  smile 
suggested  that  perhaps  they  would  find  it  more 
profitable  to  do  Arithmetic  when  Arithmetic  was  the 
subject  than  imitate  his  method  of  speech,  to  which 
they  could  devote  all  the  leisure  hours  of  the  term. 
Before  the  end  of  the  hour  he  had  made  friends  with 
the  boy  who  had  been  the  first  to  try  to  rag  him 
and  had  even  got  some  work  out  of  some  of  the  others. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  he  found  himself  infatuated 
with  his  work,  at  the  end  of  a  month  he  considered 
himself  the  born  schoolmaster. 

At  night  he  would  go  up  to  the  dormitories  and  sit 
on  the  beds  of  those  boys  he  knew  and  hear  all  their 
triumphs  and  failures  of  the  day  :  every  afternoon  he 
would  accompany  the  teams  to  the  Heath  and  play 
^*  Soccer  "  with  them  with  but  little  skill  but  amazing 
energy.    He  was  always  ready  to  take  any  master's 

prep."  for  him  or  supervision  duty,  which  meant 
patrolling  the  class-rooms  duriag  the  play-hours  to 
see  that  no  boy  fell  into  any  mischief.  He  read  books 
aloud  on  Sunday  evenings,  most  frequently  The 
Hill,"  which  they  all  loved.  He  was  absolutely 
happy  except  when  he  was  separated  from  them  :  he 
grew  to  love  them  en  bloc.  He  scarcely  differen- 
tiated betw^een  boy  and  boy  :  they  all  seemed  to  him 
•equally  adorable.  Apparently  they  returned  his 
affection,  for  they  would  fight  for  the  place  of  honour 
by  his  side  whenever  they  went  out  for  walks  and 
cast  lots  who  should  have  his  right  arm  and  who  his 
left.  It  was  only  years  afterwards  that  he  realised 
that  all  small  boys  do  this  to  all  masters. 

In  the  evenings  he  played  piquet  when  ,work  was 
over  with  his  dour  study-companion  or  else  settled 
down  to  grapple  with  some  fresh  classic  which  he  had 
had  recommended  to  him :  he  began  to  buy  The 
World's  Classics  Series  volume  by  volume  as  they 
came  out.  He  did  not  understand  one-tenth  of  what  he 
read,  but  he  began  to  pride  himself  upon  the  fact  that 
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he  had  at  least  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  Gibbon, 
Burke,  Darwin,  Spencer  and  Grote.  He  loved  Mary 
Johnston  :  she  was  easy  :  poetry  he  could  not  assimi- 
late. He  read  Keats  and  Shelley  as  in  duty  bound, 
but  he  read  too  fast  and  quickly  lost  the  thread  of 
their  arguments:  he  couldn't  remember  which  was 
which,  or  who  wrote  what.  They  seemed  very  simi- 
lar to  one  another  :  after  all  they  both  wrote  odes  ! 

On  Sunday  everyone  had  to  appear  in  frock-  or 
morning-coat,  top-hat,  patent-leather  boots  and  cane 
....  and  at  five  minutes  to  eleven  the  procession 
started  for  St.  Margaret's  Church,  the  fashionable 
place  of  worship  of  the  neighbourhood.  Montpelier 
had  seats  reserved  right  up  in  the  front  and  Rupert 
always  felt  inordinately  proud  as  he  marched  up  the 
aisle  in  his  wonderful  clothes,  so  unmistakablv  (as 
he  thought)  the  superior  gentleman.  It  was  in  church 
that  he  first  caught  sight  of  Joan  Harding,  the  sister 
of  one  of  the  day-boys  in  his  form.  She  sat  in  the 
pew  two  in  front  to  the  left  and  was  not  at  all  averse 
from  his  attentions;  she  would  always  kneel,  stand 
or  sit  in  such  a  way  that  she  could  watch  him  out  of 
the  corners  of  her  eyes  and  smile  encouragingly  at 
him  from  time  to  time.  The  services  were  deadly  dull 
and  made  miserable  for  Rupert  by  the  fact  that  he 
freqqently  wanted  to  faint  ....  there  was  also  a 
horrible  old  woman  who  never  washed,  with  masses 
of  shiny  black  hair,  who  occupied  the  seat  imme- 
diately in  front  of  him :  she  was  almost  as  much  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  him  as  Joan  was  a  delight. 

After  church  there  would  be  a  parade  along  the 
terrace  and  through  the  village  on  to  the  Heath,  in 
order  to  get  an  appetite  for  dinner.  Joan  always 
managed  to  cajole  her  parents  also  to  take  this  walk, 
so  that  she  might  pass  Rupert  and  acknowledge  his 
stately  salute  with  a  fetching  smile.  He  prided  him- 
self on  the  way  he  took  off  his  hat. 

Sylvia,  to  whom  Rupert  wrote  twice  every  week, 
began  to  seem  rather  ordinary  in  comparison  with 
this  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  beauty  who  so  obviously 
liked  him.    He  began  to  find  a  pretext  for  going  into 
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the  village  every  morning  at  8.30  ....  and  then 
waited  at  the  corner  of  Love  Lane  for  her  as  she 
passed  on  her  way  to  the  High  School. 

At  first  he  would  merely  stand  and  smile  as  she 
went  past,  then  at  her  invitation  he  joined  her  one 
day  and  every  morning  after  that  he  met  her  and  took 
her  as  far  as  he  dared  on  her  way  and  hurried  back 
rejoicing.  They  also  met  at  dancing  classes,  which 
took  place  on  Wednesdays  at  5.30,  and  on  Saturdays, 
when  eminent  lecturers  came  down  to  talk  about 
Butterflies,  Dickens,  Submarines,  Mexico,  Punch  *' 
and  Insect  Life  ....  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
Joan  invariably  managed  to  sit  on  these  occasions 
very  close  to  Rupert,  somewhere  where  she  could  see 
and  be  seen  by  him  :  neither  of  them  ever  attended 
to  the  lecturer,  but  just  gazed  as  much  as  they  dared 
at  each  other.  The  Hardings  then  began  to  ask 
Rupert  out  to  tea  and  dinner,  and  he  met  the  rest  of 
the  family.  The  elder  boys  were  all  in  business  in 
the  City,  that  vague  term  that  covered  the  doings  of 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population  round  Montpelier 
Terrace,  so  they  were  not  often  on  view  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  everybody  crossed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Heath  to  the  Park  to  watch  the  '*  Rugger.'* 
Hugh  Harding  was  one  of  the  Starthence  Club's 
most  famous  halves,**  and  all  the  school  were  taken 
into  the  grand  stand  on  red-letter  days  to  watch  the 
local  *'  fifteen  **  oppose  Cardiff,  Newport,  Swansea, 
Blackheath,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Rich- 
mond or  some  other  crack  '*  team.  Those  were  the 
days  of  Gamlen  and  '*Jock**  Hartley,  of  Basil 
McClear  and  giants  whose  names  are  now  almost 
forgotten. 

Nothing  gave  Rupert  so  much  delight  as  mingling 
with  the  boisterous,  full-blooded  cosmopolitan  crowd 
who  poured  through  the  village  streets  on  these 
Saturday  afternoons,  a  never-ending  line  of  smartly- 
dressed  eii*ls,  top>-hatted  professional  men,  betting 
touts,  urchins  from  the  slums,  prep.**  school-Boys, 
pickpockets,  parsons,  soldiers,  partisans  of  the  other 
side  from  South  Wales,  or  the  Midlands  :  then  the 
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excitement  as  the  red  and  yellow  jerseys  of  the  home 
team  came  out  of  the  pavilion,  the  cheers  that  greeted 
Gamlen  and  the  other  popular  internationals  .  •  .  . 
the  start,  the  furious  pace,  the  lost  temper,  the  cries 
•of  "Come  along,  Reff,**  Off-side,'*  Forward,'' 
**Kick  him  orf  it,"  Play  the  game,  Cardiff," 
**  Dirty,  Dirty,"  from  the  crowd  who  were  always 
blind  to  the  faults  of  the  **  Hencers,"  as  the  home 
team  was  called,  but  quick  as  lightning  to  help  the 
referee  to  pull  up  the  opposing  side.  The  crowd  at 
times  infuriated  Rupert :  he  found  himself  nearly 
always  shouting  for  the  other  side  simply  because 
they  had  so  few  adherents :  he  loved  the  game,  but 
loathed  the  spectators,  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  quite 
bloody-minded :  the  girls  were  even  worse  than  the 
men.  He  was  thankful  that  Joan  wasn't  like  that. 
She  used  to  sit  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Hugh,  in  sheer 
terror  all  through  the  game  lest  he  should  get  hurt. 
She  thought  of  nothing  else.  Whenever  any  player 
was  temporarily  laid  out  "  she  would  jump  up  and 
down  wildly  moaning  to  herself  **  Not  Hugh — it's 
not  Hugh:  let  me  see — let  me  see."  Other  girls 
seemed  far  more  callous  than  men  ever  were  :  their 
sympathy  was  cold,  conventional :  it  horrified  him. 

After  a  little  Rupert  got  tired  of  merely  watching 
others  play  and  got  Langley's  permission  to  join  the 
club.  He  was  tried  for  the  **A"  team  in  a  mid-week 
match  against  the  United  Hospitals  and  gave  such  an 
indifferent  display  owing  to  his  nerves  that  he  was 
relegated  from  that  day  forward  to  the  **B"  fifteen. 
But  even  this  was  better  than  sitting  in  the  grand 
stand  urging  on  other  men  :  the  joy  of  a  game  lay  in 
playing  it,  not  in  looking  on  except  at  rare  intervals. 
Saturday  after  Saturday  he  would  set  out  to  Rich- 
mond, Isleworth,  Tonbridge,  Bedford,  Wellington 
....  in  company  with  fourteen  other  poor  players 
of  like  calibre  and  spend  a  happy  eighty  minutes 
mud-larking  with  no  audience  to  worry  him  :  he 
enjoyed  these  games  :  he  was  just  a  trifle  better  than 
most  of  his  side  and  frequently  earned  the  praise  of 
his  captain  for  some  original  play  or  tireless  energy 
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....  that  was  his  main  asset:  he  was  never  tired; 
he  could  outlast  everyone  in  any  game  he  played  in  : 
what  did  perturb  him  was  the  burliness  of  all  his 
opponents.  He  never  got  over  his  feeling  of  fear 
that  he  felt  when  he  first  took  the  field..  He  seemed 
so  minute  and  fragile  and  incapable.  It  was  only 
when  he  had  been  hurled  into  touch  with  more 
than  customary  violence  that  he  lost  himself  in  the 
exicitement  and  began  to  be  able  to  play  with  any 
skill  at  all.  He  invariably  muddled  his  passes  for 
the  first  five  minutes  and  did  everything  wrong  out 
of  sheer  nervousness :  he  could  not  control  his  ner- 
vous system  at  all.  It  was  the  old  story,  he  always 
took  it  for  granted  that  everyone  he  met  was  superior 
to  him  in  everything.  He  dreaded  playing  against 
the  Public  Schools :  all  the  time  he  suspected  that 
the  crowd  was  laughing  at  him,  despising  him,  won- 
dering- why  on  earth  such  a  fool  should  be  included  in 
the  Starthence  team.  They  were  queer  people,  his 
companions  :  in  the  train  on  the  homeward  journey 
they  would  play  cards,  or  talk  ....  their  talk  ran 
on  the  incidents  of  the  ^game,  which  always  bored 
Rupert,  or  else  on  the  general  subject  of  drink,  horses 
or  women.  He  learnt  for  the  first  time  the  meaning 
of  backing  her  both  ways.'*  It  was  always 
woman  **  if  any  of  the  team  didn^t  come  straight  back 
with  the  others.  Apparently  they  all  were  in  the 
habit  of  picking  up  '*  stray  girls  wherever  they 
went.  This  was  a  new  idea  to  Rupert,  v^ho  thought 
all  the  time  of  Joan  and  when  he  should  next  see  her  : 
he  still  wrote  once  a  week  to  Sylvia,  he  hadn't  for- 
gotten her  ....  but  Joan  was  at  hand  ....  and 
Sylvia  ....  well,  he  had  to  wait  for  the  holidays  to 
see  her. 

These  Saturday  jaunts  began  to  breed  in  Rupert  a 
certain  restlessness :  he  took  his  Sunday  afternoons 
off  in  going  up  to  London  by  tram  through  Lewisham 
and  the  Old  Kent  Road,  past  The  Elephant  and 
Castle,*'  a  district  that  thrilled  and  yet  terrified  him. 
At  home  in  Domer  he  had  seen  something  of  poverty, 
but  there  it  had  always  been  possible  to  ascertain 
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exactly  the  resources  of  each  individual  :  they  were 
never  allowed  to  starve,  whereas  here  tliere  seemed  to 
be  no  responsible  overlordship  :  everyr>ne  was  fighting 
for  his  own  hand  and  against  his  neighbour  :  the  very 
streets  seemed  intolerably  cruel :  pawnbrokers'  shops 
and  brilliantly-lit  public-houses  at  every  corner  told 
their  own  story  :  there  seemed  to  be  scarcely  any 
variant  on  these  two  overwhelming  scores.  Here  and 
there  a  dingy  little  window  displayed  sweets,  tobacco, 
Sunday  papers  and  picture  postcards.  There  were 
scarcely  any  people  about  except  loafers  at  the  street 
corners  and  flappers  dressed  in  the  most  showy  and 
flimsiest  of  dresses.  The  journey  always  seemed  to 
Rupert  interminable.  He  only  went  by  tram  because 
by  this  means  he  was  taken  to  Westminster  Bridge 
and  so  was  near  the  Abbey.  If  he  went  by  train  he 
stood  the  chance  of  arriving  as  far  out  of  his  way  as 
Cannon -street.  He  loved  these  afternoon  services  in 
Westminster  Abbey :  they  ga^e  him  a  sense  of 
security  :  a  sort  of  homely  feeling  swept  through  him 
as  he  heard  the  same  chants  and  hymns  in  this  vast, 
dim,  crowded  building  that  he  associated  always  with 
his  father's  church.  The  Abbey  became  for  him  a 
sacred  shrine,  something  he  could  not  share  with 
others  ....  except  perhaps  with  Joan,  but  the 
Hardings  would  laugh  at  his  love  for  churches  and 
majestic  services.  He  was  not  religious  in  the  normal 
sense ;  he  had  accepted  without  question  the  doctrines 
of  his  own  church  and  somehow  imagined  that  a 
recording  angel  was  counting  the  number  of  services 
he  attended  to  outweigh  his  sins.  He  tried  to  keep 
up  an  average  of  four  every  Sunday:  it  meant  that 
he  was  late  for  supper  because  he  did  not  ^o  to  St. 
Margaret's  for  evensong,  but  a  very  High  Church  in 
Lewisham,  where  the  incense  and  vestments  reminded 
him  of  Helton  :  the  congregation  there  was  always 
extraordinarily  different  from  that  rich  one  which  came 
in  the  mornings  to  the  church  in  the  Terrace  :  it  was 
not  considered  the  correct  thing  for  respectable  people 
to  go  in  the  evening :  their  pews  were  occupied  by 
their  servants  or  the  poorer  classes.  Consequently 
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Rupert  liked  evensong  better  than  any  other  service. 
Without  knowing  it  he  was  becoming  a^  student  of 
human  nature.  He  discovered  this  through  his 
friendship  with  Frank  Harding,  the  black  sheep  of 
the  family  of  Joan.  Frank  was  a  chartered  account- 
ant, intellectually  brilliant,  but  no  good  at  games. 
He  had  been  unhappy  at  home,  bullied  at  school, 
scorned  by  all  the  Hardings'  friends  ....  Rupert 
suddenly  came  across  him  one  day  as  he  was  reading 
in  the  garden. 

Joan  is  out,  if  youVe  looking  for  her :  she  won't 
be  back  to  tea,*'  he  said  without  looking  up. 

Well — will  you  take  me  out  for  a  walk  instead?'' 
suggested  Rupert  nervously. 

If  you  want  to:  can't  you  find  anyone  else?" 
replied  Frank,  obviously  surprised. 

*M  haven't  tried:  I  only  just  thought  of  it." 

All  right — if  you  w^ant  to.    Where  shall  we  go?" 

I  don't  mind:  what  about  Chislehurst  for  tea?" 

I  don't  care." 

Come  along  then." 
At  first  Frank  was  morose  and  silent,  but  as  they 
passed  the  crowds  at  Lea  Green  and  along  the  Eltham 
Road  he  began  to  unbend. 

I  say,  Blundell,  have  you  ever  thought  about 
all  this?" 

All  what?" 

Oh,  Sundays,  and  going  to  church,  and  poverty, 
and  these  wretched,  aimless  people  we  meet,  with  no 
other  idea  than  to  bring  children  into  the  world  and 
move  into  a  slightly  larger  house  ....  Don't  these 
respectable,  empty-headed  fools  make  your  blood 
boil?" 

*^  No — I  don't  think  so  :  you  see  I  never  worry 
about  them  :  I've  never  thought  much  either  way  : 
they  pay  taxes  .  .  .  .  " 

**  No  :  that's  just  it.  No  one  ever  does  think.  We 
all  go  on  creeping  between  birth  and  death  with 
blinkers  on,  afraid  to  face  any  facts.  Have  you  read 
any  Wells  or  anything  of  the  Webbs,  or  George 
Gissing  or  Richard  Whiteing  or  Shaw?" 
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-  No— why  ?" 
No — I  suppose  you  wouldn't  have  :  all  that  you 
schoolmasters  worry  over  are  Greek  particles  and  the 
verbs  in — /xi  .  You  neither  see  nor  care  where  the 
world  is  drifting,  in  your  comfortable  little  grooves. 
Think  of  this  godless  suburb  which  you  and  I  live 
in  :  nothing  but  Rugger  and  flirting  with  other 
fellows*  sisters.  (How  many  men  do  you  suppose 
are  beginning  to  flock  round  Joan  already  besides 
you?  Dozens — and  she  loves  it — she  revels  in  it — 
she  dresses  seductively  just  to  drag  you  all  into  her 
net  .  .  .  and  then  she'll  end  up  by  marrying  the 
local  curate).  Think  of  my  famous  brothers;  all  their 
conversation  runs  on  women,  games,  and  drink  and 
occasionally  about  the  business.  They  keep  a  littfe 
god  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  pretend  to  worship 
him  by  dressing  up  in  a  lot  of  disgustingly  hideous 
garments  on  one  day  in  the  week  and  criticisin^g 
adversely  points  in  the  parson's  sermon.  That's 
their  religion.  If  they  thought  for  a  single  second 
they'd  burn  their  churches  and  all  their  clap-trap, 
their  lying  dogma  and  begin  to  build  on  a  new  ideal 
— a  bit  finer  than  Christianity.  I  suppose  you're  one 
of  those  luckless  asses  who  goes  to  church  because 
you  think  it  does  you  good?  It  does  you  a  damn 
sight  more  good  trapesing  along  these  roads  studying 
these  types  of  depraved  humanity  and  devising  some 
plan  for  the  amelioration  of  their  lot.  Have  you 
ever  been  down  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs  or  Poplar?  I'll 
take  you  there  one  Sunday  afternoon  and  shew  you 
the  sort  of  life  they  lead.  It's  all  jolly  fine  for  these 
wealthy,  immoral  business  men  to  come  and  settle 
down  in  a  perfectly  beautiful  spot  like  this,  well  out 
in  the  country,  with  pine  woods  and  bracken  and 
gorse  and  heather  at  their  very  door,  but  what  about 
the  poor  devils  only  a  few^  miles  back  who  haven't 
the  strength  to  crawj  out  as  far  as  this  and  see  what 
Nature  could  provide  for  them  had  no  man  come  in 
between  and  spoilt  the  countryside?  I  loathe  the 
sleek,  bloated  men  of  Chislehurst,  with  their  be-furred 
wives  and  cheeky  children,    Chislehurst  was  meant 
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to  be  a  rural  village,  not  a  sort  of  Grosvenor  Square. 
You  ought  to  read  some  of  these  new  sociological 
writers  :  we  seem  to  have  got  everything  topsy-turvy. 
Have  you  seen  any  of  Shaw's  plays?  Silly  in  places, 
but  they  do  hit  on  the  points  we  want  to  realise  .  .  .  . 
for  one  thing,  that  the  greatest  and  only  crime  is 
poverty.  Look  at  you,  for  instance:  youVe  got 
stuff  in  you  but  you're  all  at  sea.  You  play  *  footer  ' 
with  all  that  ghastly  crew  who  haven't  got  a  thought 
for  any  of  the  things  that  matter.  You  come  nosing 
round  after  Joan,  who  is  as  ignorant  as  a  hen  :  you 
devote  all  your  energies  to  infants  and  regard  Brad- 
stock  and  Langley  as  immeasurably  your  superior. 
Have  you  ever  been  to  the  Queen's  Hall,  to  the 
National  Gallery,  or  the  Tate  ?  Have  you  ever  even 
seen  all  the  beauty  that  there  is  all  round,  beauty  in 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  literature  and  so  on?  No; 
you're  blind  to  it  all:  you're  simply  not  born  yet: 
prettiness  in  a  girl's  face,  shapeliness  of  leg  and 
ankle,  a  decent  figure,  are  your  criteria  of  beauty. 
It's  all  preposterously  silly:  some  day  you'll  grow 
up  and  discover  that  you've  been  wasting  the  best 
years  of  your  life  in  the  pursuit  of  a  chimera — or 
worse  still  in  t\o  pursuit  at  all.  Life's  gone  before 
we  realise  what  it  means.  Just  think  what  you've 
been  doing  all  this  term.  You've  left  your  village 
home  for  the  great  world.  How  much  of  the  great 
world  have  you  seen?  You  played  cricket  among 
your  village  yokels  and  now  you  play  ^  footer  '  with 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  suburban  ones :  you  learnt  a 
few  elementary  truths  in  Mathematics  and  you  are 
condemned  to  go  on  doling  out  these  inane  scraps 
for  the  rest  of  your  life:  you  probably  hankered 
after  some  pretty  but  empty  girl  in  Derbyshire;  now 
you've  transferred  your  affection  to  Joan,  who  differs 
from  her,  in  all  probability  not  a  whit,  except  that 
town  life  has  taught  her  some  of  the  wiles  of  her 
trade,  which  is  to  catch  a  man  and  make  him  her 
slave.  .  .  .  The  way  we  tackle  the  problem  of 
women  and  sex  absolutely  flabbergasts  me.  You've 
met  a  fairly  ayerage  crowd  of  newly-fledged  graduates 
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whoVe  only  too  easily  made  you  believe  that  they 
know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  life  ....  youVe 
left  the  discipline  of  home  for  the  far  severer  discip- 
li^ie  of  Langley,  who'll  never  let  you  out  of  his  sight 
if  he  can  help  it.  YouVe 

Oh!  stop — stop.  rU  tell  you  what  I  have  done. 
Tve  learnt  something  of  the  value  of  books.  Until 
I  came  here  Td  no  idea  that  books  meant  anything  at 
all  or  bore  any  sort  of  relation  to  life.  Td  no  idea 
that  life  was  a  sort  of  lesson,  something  you  had  to 
learn  ....  well — I'm  beginning  to  realise  that, 
thanks  to  one  other  man,  and  now  you.  Look  here, 
will  you  lend  me  those  books  you've  been  talking  of? 
I  can't  understand  your  being  an  atheist,  but  I  do 
think  I  see  what  you  mean  about  poverty  and  beauty 
and  all  that.  I  feel  all  sorts  of  queer  things  nowadays 
when  I'm  by  myself  that  find  an  echo  in  what  you've 
just  said.  When  I  go  down  to  Lewisham  to  buy 
fruit  or  to  catch  a  train,  or  wander  round  the  shops  I 
am  often  staggered  by  the  ugliness  of  it  all :  the 
awful  i^ense  of  hurry  to  get  rich,  the  failure  written  on 
the  faces  of  the  anaemic  clerks,  with  their  ugly, 
pinched  wives  and  slatternly  children  ....  I  get 
a  sense  of  the  sort  of  strife  that  goes  on,  the  killing 
of  a  man's  soul  in  order  that  he  can  just  keep  his  body 
alive  .  .  •  .  Yes — perhaps  in  Greenwich  Park  I  feel 
it  most  acutely.  I'm  not  exactly  a  great  lover  of 
flowers  ....  but  when  I  turn  up  that  road  .... 
what's  its  name  ? — you  know — ^the  road  that  comes 
past  *  The  Green  Man  '  on  to  the  lodge  gates — out  of 
the  grime  of  the  lurid  streets  into  the  quiet  of  the 
Park — I  begin  to  see  what  beauty  might  mean  to 
these  people  if  only  they  could  be  helped  to  see  it. 
Crowds  and  crowds  of  the  very  poorest  do  have  the 
sense  to  use  the  Park,  but  they're  usually  too  busy 
with  their  own  troubles  to  see  what  there  is  to  see. 
Each  individual  person  ought  to  shed  all  his  cares  at 
the  gates  and  in  as  a  small  child  and  give  himself 
up  to  pure  enjoyment.  .  .  .  Yes — I  know  I'm  talk- 
ing rot — ^^I  haven't  got  it  clear  in  my  own  mind — they 
haven't  enough  to  eat,   so  they  haven't  got  the 
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capacity  for  enjoyment — just  as  the  poor  can't  afford 
to  be  vicious :  it's  only  when  these  fellows  I  meet 
have  had  a  jolly  good  dinner  and  heaps  of  drink  that 
they  crave  for  women — the  average  schoolmaster 
doesn't  want  them  because  he  doesn't  get  enough  to 
eat :  if  you  want  to  be  moral,  starve  yourself.  .  . 
I'm  beginning  to  talk  like  you." 

''You're  beginning  to  wake  up,  Blundell :  that's 
all.  God  knows  what  you'll  do  when  your  wings  are 
fully  grown — you  will  be  the  wildest  revolutionary^ 
heading  every  sort  of  revolt  against  established  tradi- 
tion. .  .  .  For  Heaven's  sake,  try  and  get  your  head 
clear  first :  read  the  things  that  are  worth  reading. 
It's  better  to  be  a  tub-thumper  in  Hyde  Park  than  an 
Eton  master,  but  it's  better  to  be  cultured  and  have 
a  cut  and  dried  programme  before  you  than  either. 
You  and  I  are  in  the  tub-thumping  stage.  I  shall 
never  get  any  further  because  I'm  rich  and  well  cared 
for.  Pm  making  good  at  my  profession.  You'll 
probably  be  poor  all  your  life.  I  hope  you  will  be, 
because  then  you'll  never  be  content:  men  like  you, 
born  to  be  restless  and  uncomfortable,  are  the  only 
people  who  ever  change  anything  :  you're  continually 
growing,  unlike  the  fixed  types  all  round  you.  You'll 
never  be  satisfied :  God  help  your  wife  when  you 
marry  :  men  of  your  temperament  ought  never  to 
marry,  but  you'll  probably  succumb  quickly  before 
you  know  where  you  are  and  regret  it  all  the  rest  of 
your  life.  .  .  .  " 

As  time  went  on  Rupert  found  himself  relying  for 
companionship  more  and  more  upon  Frank  :  the  more 
he  read  the  more  .he  wanted  to  argue  about  life,  and 
he  knew  it  was  no  good  talking  to  any  of  his  col- 
leagues :  they  were  either  far  too  satisfied  with  their 
lot  or  else,  like  Enderby,  confirmed  cynics.  He 
didn't  always  manage  to  keep  his  interest  unflagging 
in  matters  on  these  high  planes.  He  never  for  a 
moment  lost  his  wild  keenness  for  the  fresh  life  of  the 
small  boy  in  his  form.  What  he  objected  to  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  looked  on  as  unpatriotic  if  he  tried  at 
supper,  as  he  sometimes  did,  to  change  the  conversa* 
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tion  from  **shop/'  everlasting  **shop/*  to  books  or 
art  or  music.  He  took  to  exploring  the  London  gal- 
leries on  Saturday  afternoons  with  Frank  when  he 
could  escape  from  duty,  and  once  or  twice  he  even 
stayed  up  for  a  theatre.  Langley,  however,  always 
sat  up  for  him  on  these  occasions  and  pointed  out 
how  much  valuable  time  he  had  wasted  in  **  gadding 
about  "  when  he  ought  to  have  been  preparing  work 
for  the  next  day.  The  only  members  of  the  Mont- 
pelier  staff  who  ever  earned  their  chief's  praises  were 
those  who  sat  in  their  studies  and  dozed  until 
Langley  came  along  and  gushed  over  them  for 
standing  at  their  posts  while  these  junior  assistant 
'  Blundells  went  rushing  off  to  London  on  pleasure 
bent.*' 

Nevertheless,  when  Christmas  came  Rupert  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  at  having  to  leave  his  work. 
He  loved  the  boys,  he  had  learnt  a  good  deal  from 
Frank,  he  had  begun  to  read  omnivorously,  though 
he  often  understood  nothing  of  what  he  had  under- 
taken, as  in  the  case  of  Professor  Bradley's  Four 
Tragedies."  Knowing  no  Shakespeare,  he  had 
attempted  to  follow  the  then  Oxford  Professor  of 
Poetry's  intricate  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  leading 
characters  in  Shakespeare's  principal  plays.  He  had 
ostentatiously  walked  about  with  this  book,  leading 
everyone  to  suppose  that  he  was  conversant  with 
every  chapter  of  it.  In  and  out  of  season  he  would 
endeavour  to  quote  from  it  until  Bradstock  had  told 
him  in  vivid  language  that  of  all  fools  the  intellectual 
snob  was  about  the  most  loathsome,  which  checked 
his  ardour  until  he  found  another  classic  which  he 
wished  to  be  taken  as  a  favourite  of  his.  He  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Joan  and  had  got  as  far  as  pressing  her 
hand  warmly  when  they  met  and  causing  her  to  blush 
uncomfortably  owing  to  the  hungry  look  in  his  eyes  : 
for  some  unknown  reason  his  passion  for  her  had  noS 
leaked  out :  he  had  expected  frequently  to  be  **  hauled 
over  the  coals  "  by  Langley  or  her  parents  for  his 
too  marked  attentions  to  her,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
notice  it:  perhaps  they  looked  on  him  as  harmless 
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and  altogether  too  insignificant :  their  flirtation  was 
after  all  more  a  matter  of  eyes  than  of  talk.  They 
rarely  got  an  qpportunity  for  long  tete-a-tete  con- 
versations :  only  in  the  mornings  on  her  way  to 
school,  when  she  was  always  in  a  hurry,  did  they 
interchange  more  than  the  most  casual  remarks  on 
the  weather. 

Then  their  talk  wa^  confined  to  Rugger  "  an-d 
boys  in  the  school,  coming  dances  and  lectures.  She 
had  promised  to  write  to  him  for  Christmas,  which 
had  pleased  him  enormously,  and  on  the  day  that  she 
had  promised  this  he  had  been  sorely  tempted  to  kiss 
her,  but  somehow  with  her  he  felt  abnormally  shy : 
she  was  so  different  from  Sylvia.  Their  codes  were 
totally  opposed.  Somehow  girls  of  gentle  birth 
expected  one  to  go  so  much  more  slowly,  not  that 
they  were  any  more  averse  from  a  man's  embraces 
than  the  others  but  they  were  perhaps  more  delicate 
in  their  appetites,  more  skilled  in  extracting  the 
subtler  sweets  of  the  sex  conflict.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  they  owed  it  to  their  position  in  life  to  avoid  the 
lightest  whisper  of  scandal.  He  had  been  extraordin- 
arily touched  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  school 
demanded  his  address  on  the  last  day  of  term  so  that 
they  might  write  to  him  for  Christmas  ....  alto- 
gether it  had  been  a  wonderful  experience  :  he  had 
grown  enormously  since  September. 
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BOTH  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blundell  were  immensely 
pleased  at  the  change  in  him  during  the 
Christmas  holidays :  he  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  become  pregnant  with  ideas :  his  brain  was 
beginning  to  act.  He  had  brought  home  a  vast 
amount  of  literature  that  he  had  acquired  which  he 
lent  to  them  for  the  long  evenings.  His  mbther,  who 
was  always  anxious  to  improve  her  mind,"  as  she 
^  called  it,  was  especially  pleased  with  the  philosophical 
'  works  he  brought  back,  though  she  strongly  objected 
to  the  socialistic  "  tone  of  his  talk  :  he  would  rant 
at  meals  over  the  snobbishness  of  the  classes,  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  the  amount 
of  time  wasted  in  card-playing,  the  fact  that  his 
father  always  preached  other  men's  sermpns  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  composing  original  ones,  the 
criminal  code,  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  land 
....  nearly  all  his  vapou rings  were  merely  recol- 
lected sayings  of  Frank,  but  he  had  almost  succeeded 
in  deluding  himself  into  thinking  that  they  were  his 
own  true  opinions  owing  to  constant  reiteration  and 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  produced  them.  He 
posed,  perfectly  sincerely,  as  the  moral  reformer,  the 
cleanser  of  all  abuses,  and  tried  to  put  his  theories 
into  practice  by  making  advances  to  the  villagers 
which  they  did  not  understand  and  by  holding  lectures 
in  the  National  School-room  which  no  one  attended. 
He  even  preached  from  the  lectern  in  church  on 
Sunday  afternoons  on  all  sorts  of  topics — from  the 
need  for  renewed  vigour  in  our  national  life  to  the 
necessity  of  developing  an  appreciation  of  the  Beauti- 
ful.   Owing  to  his  reading  he  was  quickly  enlarging 
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his  vocaDulary  and  preparing,  by  these  strange  public 
speeches,  to  become  an  orator :  he  rarely  stumbled 
for  want  of  a  word.  His  enthusiasm  was  quickly 
kindled  and  he  was  beginning  to  have  faith  in  himself 
as  well  as  in  the  cause  he  expounded. 

What  did  worry  him  was  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
give  up  Sylvia.  Every  night  he  would  bicycle  down 
in  the  sleet  or  the  snow  to  K.  P.  Gardens  and  wait 
until  she  came,  and  then  they  would  wander  up  to 
their  draughty,  damp  cavern  and  sit  hour  after  hour, 
kissing  each  other,  scarcely  speaking  a  word,  except 
to  comment  on  the  beauty  of  the  lights  on  Cromby 
Bank.  They  risked  colds,  influenza  and  pneumonia 
nighfly,  but  somehow  they  contrived  to  escape  any 
physical  hurt.  Morally  Rupert  did  feel  that  he  was 
cheapening  both  himself  and  Sylvia  .  .  •  •  ^e 
refused  to  face  his  conscience.  What  Rupert  objected 
to  was  the  secrecy  of  these  meetings.  He  wanted  to 
blazon  abroad  his  love  for  her,  but  Sylvia  always' 
overruled  him,  until  one  night  in  the  New  Year  he 
bullied  Tier  into  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  social  " 
which  the  Domer  Choir  were  giving  in  the  village 
schoolroom.  These  socials  were  regular  enter- 
tainments held  at  all  the  festive  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  which  songs,  meat  teas,  round  games  and  dancing 
were  indulged  in. 

Rupert  had  always  revelled  in  these  gatherings. 
He  sang  folk-songs  :  he  enjoyed  kissing  the  prettiest 
girls  in  the  village  under  the  mistletoe  or  at  Kiss- 
in-the-Ring  "  and  Postman's  Knock."  He  was 
mad  on  dancing  and  had  never  missed  one  since  he 
was  sixteen.  After  much  persuasion  he  induced 
Sylvia  to  come  as  his  guest  to  the  New  Year  function 
....  it  was  like  him  never  to  think  of  consequences. 
What  he  wished  to  do  was  to  establish  his  honesty 
and  clarity  of  intention  with  regard  to  her.  There 
was  to  be  no  more  hole  and  corner  work.  After 
all,  he  told  himself,  he  had  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  He  selected  her  as  his  companion 
because  she  was  more  natural,  more  healthily  full  of 
passion,  more  loving  than  the  Sorrel  girls  or  others 
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in  his  own  class.  Yet  somehow  he  found  that  he 
couldn't  tell  his  father  and  mother  about  her:  they 
had  of  late  no  longer  enquired  where  he  spent  his 
evenings,  and  he  did  not  volunteer  information  on 
the  point. 

Mrs.  Blundell  did  not  grace  the  schoolroom  with 
her  presence  at  these  festivities:  she  hated  all  these 
local  amusements  and  pleaded  as  ah  excuse  that 
**  somebody  had  to  stop  at  home  to  look  after  the 
house."  Mr.  Blundell,  on  the  other  hand,  played 
the  cornet  and  the  bass  viol  in  the  village  band  in 
addition  to  presiding  over  the  assembly  as  master  of 
ceremonies. 

Rupert  had  agreed  to  go  down  to  Cromby  to  meet 
Sylvia,  as  she  was  afraid  to  come  up  the  long,  lonely 
road  alone  in  the  dark  :  so  he  met  her  at  the  entrance 
to  K.  P.  Gardens  as  usual  and  then  they  wandered 
slowly  up  the  two-mile  hill  to  the  Domer  schools. 
When  they  got  there  they  found  that  tThe  meat-tea  was 
already  finished  and  songs  and  games  were  in  pro- 
gress.   They  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  room  and 
watched  with  glee  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  amorous 
boys  to  snatch  kisses  from  reluctant  maidens.  They 
were  boisterous  in  their  embraces;  girls'  hair  came 
down,  their  frocks  became  dishevelled,  perspiration 
ran  down  their  faces  :  the  fun  waxed  more  and  more 
furious:  the  interval  for  rest  was  filled  by  coon 
songs,   pathetic  ballads,   and  dreary,  long-winded 
recitations  by  towy-haired  children.    At  last  the  cry 
rang  out     Clear  the  floor  for  dancing    :  the  band 
began  to  tune  up  and     Partners  for  the  lancers" 
was  shouted  from  the  platform  and  taken  up  all  over 
the  room.    Instantly  half-a-dozen  sets  were  formed, 
Rupert  and^Sylvia  now  coming  forward  for  the  first 
time.   'He  could  hear  the  whispers  buzzing  round 
him  as  to  her  identity.    To-night  he  had  no  eyes  for 
anyone  but  her  :  in  her  simple  white  frock  and  long 
plaits  of  thick  brown  hair  she  looked  bewitching': 
dance  succeeded  dance,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  neglected  all  the  girls  whom  he  usually  danced 
with  and  took  the  floor  with  Sylvia  ^everv  time.  At 
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midnight  Mr.  Blundell  and  the  more  sedate  and 
elderly  members  of  the  audience  disappeared  and  the 
revel  degenerated  into  an  orgy  and  a  rout :  girls  were 
being  squeezed  and  kissed  as  their  partners  lifted 
them  off  their  feet :  everyone  sang  loudly  whenever  a 
popular  waltz  was  being  played  •  .  .  at  last,  about 
two  o'clock,  the  majority  appeared  to  tire  and  in 
couples  silently  faded  out  of  the  room.  Rupert  and 
Sylvia  were  almost  the  last  to  leave  .  .  .  and  as  it 
was  snowing  when  they  left  the  hall  he  decided  to  go 
to  the  Rectory  to  get  a  big  coat  before  he  took  her 
home  :  he  found  that  his  father  and  mother  were  both 
in  bed,  so  he  went  out  into  the  snow  and  prevailed 
upon  Sylvia  to  come  into  the  house  while  he  got  ready 
for  the  walk. 

There  was  still  a  good  fire  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  together  they  crept  quietly  in.  The  stealthiness 
of  the  manoeuvre  and  the  spice  of  danger — of  being 
found  out — made  it  seem  extraordinarily  fascinating 
to  see  her  in  his  own  home.  By  the  light  of  the  fire 
she  looked  more  fascinating  than  ever  she  had  been 
before:  both  of  them  were  slightly  light-headed  after 
the  dance  .  .  .  silently  he  crept  up  to  her  as  she  stood 
gazing  pensively  into  the  fire  and  caught  her  to  him. 

Oh  !  my  darling,  my  darling,  if  you  only  knew  how 
I  love  you." 

**  Tm  yours,  Rupert  darling,  just  yours  for  ever 
and  ever,*'  she  whispered,  tightening  her  arms  round 
his  neck. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  later  when  Rupert,  who  had 
fallen  asleep,  roused  himself. 

Sylvia!  Sylvia,  darling,  wake  up!  It's  three 
o'clock.    I've  got  to  get  you  home  before  dawn  .  .  " 

What's  the  matter,  dear?  Oh!  where  am  I? 
.  .  .  .    Oh,  Rupert,  you  gave  me  such  a  start." 

**  However  are  you  going  to  get  into  your  home 
when  we  get  back?" 

Oh  !  that's  all  right :  I  managed  to  get  a  key  from 
Joyce  and  she  won't  split  on  me  :  I've  often  had  to 
let  her  in  unknown  to  mother:   it's  time  she  did 
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something  for  me.  Oh !  I  have  enjoyed  to-night, 
darhng  :  you  won't  ever  forget  me,  will  you,  Rupert 
dear?  You  are  the  only  person  Tve  ever  cared  two- 
pence about,  and  Tm  yours  to  do  what  you  like  with 
for  all  the  rest  of  my  life.*' 

Of  course  I  shan't  leave  you,  darling:  I  shall 
never  love  anyone  in  the  whole  world  as  I  love  you. 
We  just  belong  to  each  other  for  good  and  all.  I 
wish  we  could  spend  all  day  and  every  night  together 
like  this  :  I  want  nothing  else  but  you  in  the  world 
....  and  we're  going  to  spend  every  night  like  this 
some  day  :  we'll  run  off  to  America  and  have  the  time 
of  our  lives  when  I  can  make  a  penny  to  keep  you 
on." 

Ah!  if  you  only  meant  that,  Rupert." 
**  Mean  it?    Of  course  I  mean  it.    I'm  not  an  utter 
swine.    I'm  not  going  to  let  you  down,  don't  you 
thihk  it." 

But  so  contrary  is  human  nature  that  even  during 
this  walk  to  Cromby  in  the  chill  of  the  early  morning 
Rupert  felt  that  his  ardour  had  cooled  :  he  ached  to 
get  back  to  bed:  he  found  himself  answering  in 
monosyllables.  What  a  fool  he  was  to  entangle  him- 
self with  girls. 

And  yet  .  .  he  had  had  a  glorious  night  •  .  love 
was  a  strange  flower :  it  might  seem  dead  now :  he 
didn't  even  want  to  touch  her  at  this  moment,  but  he 
would  be  just  as  passionately  in  love  with  her  to- 
morrow night.    It  was  only  that  he  was  tired. 

Sylvia  on  the  other  hand  obviously  was  just  as  full 
of  longing  for  his  love  as  she  had  been  earlier  in  the 
night.  .  .  .  When  the  time  came  to  kiss  her  good- 
night she  clung  fast  to  him  and  whispered  again  and 
again  :  You  will  be  true  to  me,  Rupert,  won't  you  ? 
I  do  trust  you." 

Never    fear,    kiddie:    good-night — ^to-morrow: 
K.  P.,  same  time." 

Thank  God,  that  was  over :  he  shook  himself  like  a 
terrier  after  coming  out  of  the  water  and  strode  home 
as  fast  as  he  could  walk  and  was  asleep  almost  as 
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soon  as  his  head  touched  the  pillow.  Let  the  morrow 
look  after  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  .... 

As  the  days  passed  he  found  that  he  was  beginning 
to  pine  for  the  society  of  the  small  boys  in  his  form, 
the  love  that  should  have  been  Sylvia's  now  was 
devoted  to  a  group  of  preparatory  school  kids  "  : 
somehow  she  failed  to  satisfy  him  :  during  the  day- 
time he  loathed  the  thought  of  spending  hours  of 
precious  time  lying  with  her  by  a  sodden  hay-rick  or 
in  the  mouldy  cavern  in  K.  P.  Gardens,  when  he 
might  be  in  a  comfortable  drawing-room  reading 
some  of  the  books  in  which  he  had  lately  become 
interested.  His  passion  for  literature  was  become 
daily  more  marked  :  he  didn't  understand  a  quarter 
of  what  he  read:  Past  and  Present  "  and  Sartor 
Resartus  "  both  left  him  stupefied:  he  couldn't 
understand  at  all  what  Carlyle  was  trying  to  do-  For 
one  thing  he  read  much  too  fast :  he  liked  to  be  able 
to  say  that  he  had  covered  a  vast  field  of  reading,  and 
so  he  bought  a  great  many  volumes  of  cheap  reprints 
of  all  sorts,  Northern  Sagas,  The  Origin  of  Species, 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
Boswell's  Johnson,  and  he  felt  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction when  his  mother  told  him  that  he  was 
exercising  his  brain  too  much  ....  he  began  to 
develop  into  an  intellectual  snob  and  despise  air  the 
Cromby  and  Domer  people,  who  openly  confessed 
that  such  books  were  beyond  them. 

It  never  struck  him  that  all  the  time  which  he 
devoted  to  them  was  wasted  :  he  never  approached 
any  of  these  classics  with  a  sympathetic  spirit :  he 
tackled  each  one  of  them  as  a  necessary  piece  of 
drudgery  which  had  to  be  gone  through  in  order 
that  he  might  be  classed  as  well-read."  He  never 
assimilated  any  of  the  knowledge  which  he  might 
have  gained  from  them  :  he  never  realised  the  pur- 
pose of  a  single  volume  that  he  waded  through.  He 
always  walked  about  with  a  volume  under  his  arm, 
which  he  displayed  on  every  occasion  to  show  his 
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superiority  over  whatever  company  he  might  be  in. 
He  tried  to  convert  Sylvia  and  his  father  and  mother 
to  read  good  books — but  when  asked  to  give 
reasons  for  the  need  of  any  of  them,  he  failed  signally. 
It  was  hot  that  he  had  no  love  for  reading  :  when  he 
spent  his  hard-earned  shillings  oh  magazines  he  read 
them  from  cover  to  cover.  As  soon  as  he  had 
finished  reading  whatever  magazines  happened  to  be 
lying  about  the  house  he  would  change  into  shorts  " 
and  a  blazer  and  rush  wildly  up  and  down  the  rectory 
meadow,  kicking  and  chasing  a  Rugby  football  until 
his  father  or  mother  wanted  him  to  go  out  for  a  walk. 
On  these  occasions  he  would  try  to  draw  his  father 
into  an  argument  on  church  matters  or  on  life  in 
general,  but' he  could  never  succeed  in  getting  him  to 
be  more  than  whimsically  humorous;  his  mother, 
between  periods  of  abuse  at  the  grey  atmosphere  and 
a  list  of  her  ailments,  would  at  times  quote  bits  of 
shrewd  wisdom  from  her  favourite  philosophers, 
A.  C.  Benson  and  Prentice  Mulford  .  .  .  .  but  she 
never  permitted  herself  to  be  dragged  into  an  argu- 
ment. Rupert  was  far  more  amenable  to  her  influ- 
ence after  his  first  term  at  Starthence :  he  found  him- 
self getting  less  selfish  :  he  no  longer  chafed  at  her 
slow  crawl,  but  was  quite  content  to  go  at  her  pace 
and  tell  her  humorous  anecdotes  of  his  colleagues  and 
his  life  at  Montpelier. 

He  wrote  innumerable  letters  to  all  the  boys  whose 
addresses  he  knew,  and  visited  more  of  the  cottages 
than  he  ever  used  to  when  he  was  at  Helton.  He 
had  lost  a  good  deal  of  his  appalling  self-conscious- 
ness and  was  no  longer  too  shy  to  enter  the  village 
club,  where  workmen  met  nightly  to  play  halma  and 
draughts  or  to  read  the  evening  papers.  He  even 
organised  paper-chases  among  the  more  athletic  boys 
and  men  in  Domer  and  began  to  play  football  for  the 
village  team.  Altogether  he  found  at  the  end  of  the 
holidays  that  he  was  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  social  life  around  him  :  the  only  thing  to  which 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself  was  the  Cromby 
society  :  he  finally  put  his  foot  down  and  refused  to 
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attend  any  of  the  bridge  or  tea  parties  which  his 
father  and  mother  so  frequently  went  to.  Whenever 
such  an  occasion  arose  he  would  accompany  them  to 
the  door  of  the  house  which  they  were  visiting  and 
then  go  off  in  search  of  Sylvia  and  walk  about 
the  hillside  with  her  through  the  dark  hours  until 
supper-time. 

The  quaintest  thing  about  his  life  at  this  time  was 
his  satisfaction  in  Ethel's  society.  There  had  cer- 
tainly never  been  a  period  when  he  was  in  love  with 
her,  though  she  had  openly  confessed  her  affection 
for  him  ever  since  she  was  sixteen  or  so,  but  during 
these  Christmas  holidays  he  managed  to  see  quite  a 
lot  of  her.  He  would  meet  her  out  shopping  and 
prevail  upon  her  to  **  cut  "  a  bridge  party  and  have 
tea  with  him  at  the  local  caf6  instead.  She  nearly 
always  talked  of  Jack  Maynard  and  of  marriage. 

You  know,  Rupert,'*  she  said  at  one  of  these 
tete-a-tete  meetings,  there's  something  wrong  with 
this.  You  and  I  have  always  been  coupled  together 
by  all  the  Dormer  people  :  they're  rather  angry  with 
both  of  us  ....  " 

Yes,"  replied  Rupert  hotly;  I  suppose  that  is 
how  men  and  women  always  marry  in  these  provin- 
cial places:  thev  drift  into  it,  because  people  talk. 
Well,  thank  God  that  you  and  I  are  not  like  that  .  .  . 
you've  got  your  Jack  Maynard  and  I've  got — 
nobody." 

Less  than  nobody,  to  judge  from  what  I've  heard 
lately.  What  is  all  this  I  hear  about  a  low  shop  girl  ? 
....  Doctor  Clatterby  passed  you  in  his  car  the 
other  night  an^  saw  you  with  your  arm  round  some 
flapper's  waist  ....  you  Were  apparently  oblivious 
of  everything  felse  save  her  charms,  from  his  account. 
Really,  Rupert,  it  isn't  done — it's  not  the  thing  for 
a  parson's  son,  a  respectable  schoolmaster  .  .  .  .  " 

Well,  Where's  the  harm?  I've  not  tried  to  make 
a  secret  of  it." 

**  You  haven't  taken  me  jnto  your  confidence  for 
one  thing.  That's  a  bad  sign  to  start  with  :  there 
was  a  time  (you've  probably  forgotten  it)  when  we 
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promised  to  have  no  secrets  from  each  other.  If 
you'd  only  been  sensible  you  and  I  might  now  have 
been  engaged 

What  nonsense  :  Tm  not  the  sort  of  person  ever 
to  think  of  marrying.  What  have  I  to  offer  a  wife? 
;^6o  a  year  is  not  the  sort  of  sum  people  marry  on. 
Besides  I'm  far  too  young.  People  in  the  middle 
cla,sses  like  us  ....  " 

We're  not  the  middle  classes:  we're  the  upper 
classes." 

Oh  !  what  rot.  That  reminds  me  of  mother — but 
I  won't  argue.  People  of  the  upper  classes  (if  you 
like  it  better)  like  us,  always  think  of  marriage — men 
often:  girls  always:  well,  I'm  debarred  financially 
from  that  happy  dream  ....  yet  L  want  feminine 
society  as  much  as,  say,  Jack  Maynard.  I  get  it — 
how?  With  you,  partly,  but  I  don't  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  chances  :  I'm  outside  the  running :  with 
Sylvia  I  find  complete  happiness  of  a  sort — affection 
— emotion — call  it  what  you  like.  I  don't  suppose 
it'll  last  for  ever,  though  I  hope  that  it  will.  What- 
ever it  is,  it's  jolly  fine  while  it  lasts,  but  as  for 
marriage — we  simply  don't  let  such  a  topic  enter  our 
minds.  Not  that  I  wouldn't  marry  her.  She'd  suit 
a  person  in  my  position.  Not  being  accustomed  to 
servants  and  the  little  comforts  of  the  *  upper  '  classes, 
she  wouldn't  miss  the  lack  of  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  she's  going  into  the  Post  Office  when  she  can 
pass  the  exam.,  and  I'm  going  to  coach  her.  She'll 
marry  a  clerk  of  some  sort  and  be  perfectly  happy : 
why  grudge  her  her  fling  ....  or  me  either,  for 
that  matter?    We  don't  do  each  other  any  harm." 

Oh  !  you're  perfectly  incorrigible.  Can't  you  see 
that  you  are  lowering  yourself  ?  Somehow  I  thought 
you  were  different.  You  didn't  seem  to  run  after 
girls  like  these  vulgar  Meades  an^f  people  of  that 
sort." 

Good  Lord!  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that 
Bobby  or  Archie  have  low  tastes  like  mine  ?" 

Much  lower,  I'm  afraid  ....  but  everybody 
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knows  the  sort  of  woman  that  they  have  a  fancy  for» 
You  really  are  an  ignorant  old  dear,  Rupert." 

**  Oh !  you  girls  always  think  you  know  every- 
thing." 

I  know  that  I've  made  a  complete  fool  of  myself 
over  you  :  I've  always  loved  you,  Rupert,  and  you 
could  have  had  me  for  the  asking  ....  but  you're 
like  every  man  :  you  fight  shy  of  what's  thrown  at 
your  head.  You  only  despise  me  because  I've  shown 
my  hand.  I've  not  tried  to  entice  you,  to  lead  you 
on,  playing  now  hot,  now  cold.  I've  always  let  you 
see  that  I  was  in  love  with  you  and  you've  treated  me 
as  if  I  were  a  chicken.  You  weren't  even  jealous 
about  Jack.    I'd  chuck  him  to-morrow  for  you." 

That  doesn't  augur  well  for  your  future  happi- 
ness, Ethel.  Just  look  forward  a  bit.  Here  you  are 
with  a  University  graduate  for  a  fiance :  in  a  few 
years  he'll  be  making  quite  a  decent  income  :  he  can't 
help  himself  with  Oxford,  or  is  it  Cambridge,  behind 
him.  Oh!  yes,  Durham,  of  course.  Now  compare 
my  lot  with  his.  I'm  like  a  paper-boy:  I'm  in  a 
cul-de-sac.  No  chance  of  promotion — no  chance  of  a 
living  wage  whatever  happens,  a  prep,  schoolmaster 
to  my  dying  day.  All  I've  got  is  youth  ....  and 
youth  wants  love:  Sylvia  and  I  don't  look  forward: 
we  take  what  comes  and  ..." 

Oh  I  I'm  sick  of  you  and  your  Sylvia  :  let's  talk 
of  something  else.  You  don't  deserve  respect,  or 
love  or  anything  else.  You're  just  a  selfish,  vulgar 
cad." 

The  privilege  of  friendship  :  that's  right— abuse 

me. 

They  separated  for  the  night  with  a  feeling  that 
neither  understood  the  other,  that  they  had  drifted 
too  far  apart  for  the  breach  ever  to  be  healed. 

What  he  lovecUto  do  more  than  anything  else  was 
to  take  his  fatlrcr  and  mother  to  tea  at  the  vast 
Metropole  Hotel  at  Cromby  Carr  and  there  sit  and 
watch  the  rich  Lancastrians  on  holiday.  Nearly  all 
the  visitors  were  decrepit,  old  or  ugly,  but  occasion- 
ally a  pretty  girl  or  young  man  stayed  there  for  a 
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little  and  Rupert's  eyes  would  follow  them  hurjgrily 
all  the  time  he  was  having  tea. 

Sometimes  even  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  would 
be  in  the  hotel  and  a  sort  of  halo  would  descend  on  to 
Rupert  for  days  after  seeing  Lady  So-and-So  sweep 
through  the  lounge.  He  was  an  out-and-out  wor- 
shipper of  titles,  as  also  were  his  father  or  mother. 
He  imagined  these  Dukes  and  Earls  moving  in  a 
rarified  atmosphere  in  which  no  commoner  could 
exist.  That  members  of  the  Peerage  ever  deigned  to 
converse  amicably  with  a  plain  Mr.  seemed  to  him 
impossible,  if  not  sacrilegious  :  he  envied  the  very 
waitress  who  served  at  the  tables  of  the  great :  how 
fine^  it  would  be,  he  thought,  to  be  a  valet  to  a 
Marquis,  much  more  exciting  and  likely  to  lead  to 
prosperity  than  teaching  at  Langley's. 

Long  before  the  third  week  in  January,  however, 
he  had  exhausted  all  the  pleasures  of  the  country  and 
he  began  to  pine  for  Starthence  and  the  society  which 
he  had  begun  to  love  there. 


The  next  eighteen  months  passed  like  lightning. 
The  more  he  got  to  know  of  his  fellow  masters,  boys, 
and  of  the  social  life  at  Langley's,  the  more  he  felt 
that  he  had  indeed  fallen  on  his  feet. 

He  started  a  Cadet  Corps  for  the  school,  which 
instantly  proved  very  popular,  especially  when  the 
War  Office  sent  him  a  hundred  old  rifles  (D.P.'s), 
and  so  recognised  its  usefulness. 

He  continued  to  play  cricket  and  football,  and 
gradually  got  to  know  men  whose  names  were  house- 
hold words  throughout  England,  Blaker,  Day,  Mar- 
sham,  Hutchings,  Burnup,  and  Dillon.  Whenever 
he  could  get  away  he  would  go  up  to  London  on  half- 
holidays  and  explore  parts  of  the  city  which  he  had 
hitherto  missed,  the  Minories,  the  Temple,  Fleet 
Street  .  .  .  he  began  to  attend  the  theatres  more  or 
less  regularly.  It  was  the  result  of  seeing  Tris- 
tram and  Iseult,'*  that  first  gave  him  the  idea  of  walk- 
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ing  round  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  which  he  did  alone 
one  never-to-be-forgotten  Easter  holidays. 

It  was  this  tour  which  first  awoke  in  him  the  love 
of  nature  which  became  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
his  later  days. 

He  repeated  the  experiment  another  holidays  by 
walking  round  Anglesey  and  North  Wales — as  a 
result  of  reading  Wild  Wales,"  but  the  Welsh 
scenery  depressed  him ;  he  could  never  get  out  of  his 
head  that  this  was  the  country  that  had  produced 
Lloyd  George. 

During  all  this  time  he  never  forgot  Sylvia;  Joan 
had  transferred  her  affection  to  one  of  the  younger 
men  on  the  staff,  a  Cambridge  cricket  **blue,"  who 
talked  cricket  in  and  out  of  season  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  topics.  He  took  away  with  him  in 
the  holidays,  at  intervals,  various  small  boys  with 
whom  he  was  more  than  usually  in  love,  and  in 
parties  of  six  or  seven  they  would  go  for  walking 
tours  through  all  the  most  picturesque  counties. 

It  was  while  he  was  at  Domer  for  the  first  week, 
in  August,  1905,  in  the  company  of  three  such  boys, 
playing  cricket,  bathing,  walking  round  the  country- 
side, that  his  uncle's  letter  came  .  .  .  Richard  Blun- 
dell  had  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  British 
Museum  some  years  before  .  .  .  but  Rupert  had 
never  seen  much  of  him.  He  remembered  a  few 
dinners  and  theatres  in  town  .  .  .  beyond  that 
nothing,  except  that  Uncle  Richard  was  a  confirmed 
bachelor  and  exceedingly  fastidious.  And  now  came 
this  astonishing  letter.  * 

125  Jermyn  Street,,  W. 

loth  August,  1905. 

Dear  Rupert, — For  some  time  past  I  have 
been  watching  your  struggle  to  make  good.  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  a  Preparatory  School  Master 
you  are  wasting  whatever  talents  you  may  have : 
the  profession  you  have  taken  up  leads  to 
nothing:  you  have  no  prospects,  and  the  work 
to  a  grown-up  man  must  necessarily  prove  un- 
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congenial.  I  propose  therefore  to  devote  £200  a 
year  for  four  years  to  your  education,  in  order 
that  you  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  University: 
I  would  suggest  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
you  ought  to  have  taken  a  degree  which  will 
enable  you  to  fend  for  yourself.  At  present  £60 
a  year  probably  sounds  rich  to  you,  but  it  is 
scarcely  enough  to  marry  on  or  to  settle  down 
with. 

Will  you  let  me  know  at  once  what  you  think 
of  my  offer  in  order  that  I  may  take  the  requisite 
steps? — Your  affectionate  uncle, 

Richard  Blundell. 

Contrary  to  his  father's  expectation,  Rupert  ex- 
pressed no  jubilation  at  his  good  fortune.  His  first 
inclination  was  to  sit  down  and  refuse  the  offer, 
generous  as  it  was. 

**  You  see,  father,"  he  said  in  defence  of  his  atti- 
tude, **  I  am  perfectly  happy  where  I  am.  I  shan't 
be  a  better  schoolmaster  after  four  years  of  Oxford 
life  :  it  will  simply  mean  four  valuable  years  wasted. 
I  want  to  go  on  being  a  schoolmaster.  I  am  fright- 
fully keen  on  my  work  and  at  present  I  am  busy 
attempting  to  take  a  London  University  degree  which 
I  can  get  without  losing  any  time  from  my  work  at 
Langley's.  After  two  years  I  really  am  beginning 
to  know  the  ropes  at  Starthence :  I  love  the  boys 
and  it  terrorises  me  to  think  of  cutting  myself  adrift 
from  them.  I'd  very  much  rather  not  go  to  Oxford: 
it  seems  to  me  £?»oo  wasted." 

But,  my  dear  boy,  don't  you  see  that  it  means 
your  whole  future  to  you  ?  To  have  been  at  Oxford 
is  a  stamp,  a  hall-mark  for  life.  If  you  refuse  this 
you'll  probably  never  get  another  chance  like  it  in 
your  life:  in  a  few  years  you'll  tire  of  this  new 
craze  as  you  have  tired  in  the  past  of  other  phases 
in  your  growth.  You'll  never  forgive  yourself  for 
having  let  this  opportunity  slip.  It  means  the  whole 
difference  between  success  and  failure.    You  can't 
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refuse  it,  it  would  be  sheer  madness.    Your  uncle 
would  never  do  anything  for  you  again.'* 

Yes,  but  father,  don't  you  see  that  these  boys  of 
the  school  are  my  life-passion?  I  know  Tm  useful 
there :  I'm  doing  my  job  more  keenly  and  thoroughly 
than  any  other  sort  of  work  I  could  ever  find  

**  How  do  you  know  that?"  interrupted  Mr.  Blun- 
dell,  **  you've  never  tried  any  other  sort  of  work. 
Keen  at  one,  you'll  probably  do  well  at  all.  I  want 
you  to  meet  people,  people  who  know  things,  men 
who'll  be  useful  to  you  in  after  years,  men  with 
brains  and  ideas  who  will  spur  you  on  to  undertake 
a  finer  work  than  wet-nursing,  small  boys." 

For  three  days  and  nights  the  question  was 
thrashed  out,  Rupert  bringing  forward  every  objec- 
tion  he  could  think  of.  In  the  end  he  wrote  to  ask 
Langley's  advice  and  got  this  reply: — 

Marine  Hotel, 

Salcombe, 

2ist  Aug.  1905. 

Dear  Blundell  (he  wrote), — If  you  really 
want  my  advice  I  should  say  Don't."  I  know, 
you  too  have  seen,  the  sort  of  man  that  the 
University  makes  of  fellows  like  yourself.  If 
you  had  brains,  or  the  chance  of  a  Blue,"  I 
should  say  Go  up  and  prosper."  As  it  is  you 
will  waste  four  years,  and  come  back  to  me  as  a 
far  less  valuable  member  of  my  staff  than  you  are 
now.  All  that  Oxford  will  teach  you  will  be  the 
accumulation  of  debt,  the  inculcation  of  snobbery, 
and  probably  slackness :  you  will  become  a  con- 
noisseur of  wine  and  think  yourself  one  of 
women.  You  will  never  be  able  to  gain  more 
than  a  pass  degree,  or  ever  shine  in  any  branch 
of  athletics :  your  games  are  not  even  good 
enough  for  your  college  team,  so  you  will  not 
even  get  a  decent  amount  of  exercise.  No,  no — 
think  no  more  about  it,  but  come  back  to  earth 
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again  and  go  on  with  the  work  you  are  already 
engaged  in. — Yours  affectionately, 

R.  E.  Langley. 

This  letter  had  the  effect  of  rousinpr  Mrs.  Blundell 
to  fury:  **  The  old  beast:  he  only  says  all  that  in 
order  to  keep  you,  the  selfish  hound  :  he  knows  how 
valuable  you  are  to  him,  Rupert.  ..." 

*'Oh!  don't  be  silly,  mother:  think  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  poor  wretches  who  can't  find  work  and  are 
always  applying  for  these  vacant  posts :  he  could  fill 
up  my  place  to-morrow :  I  don't  want  my  place  filled 
up:  Tm  jealous  of  anyone  else  being  with  my  boys." 

Oh,  you  make  me  sick,  worrying  about  a  lof 
of  dirty  little  brats:  why  do  you  always  depreciate 
your  own  good  qualitie3?  If  you  don't  stand  up 
for  yourself,  no  one  else  will.  I  hate  this  false 
modesty :  it's  the  worst  sort  of  vanity :  you  know  you 
don't  believe  that  you  are  no  good,  or  all  this  non- 
sense that  Langley  talks  about  being  no  good  at  work 
or  games.  If  you  are  such  a  fool  why  does  he  find 
you  so  useful  at  Starthence?  He  ought  to  have 
*  sacked '  you  long  ago  for  incompetence." 

Oh  !  can't  yoii  see,  mother,  the  difference  between 
taking  an  honours'  school  and  teaching  boys  of 
eleven  and  twelve?  But  you  needn't  waste  your 
arguments  any  more:  I'm  going  to  Oxford  .  .  .  and 
I'm  going  to  show  Langley  that  maybe  he's  wrong 
after  all.  I'll  come  down  better  than  when  I  went 
up." 

Once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  Rupert  began  to 
feel  strangely  relieved.  Four  years  of  freedom !  It 
was  a  wonderful  thought.  He  hated  the  thought  of 
losing  the  friendship  of  so  many  of  these  kiddies 
whom  he  had  come  to  love :  he  loathed  the  idea  that 
someone  else  would  read  to  them  on  Sunday  even- 
ings in  his  place,  *'rag"  them  in  their  dormitories, 
and  take  their  arms  and  listen  to  their  confidential 
stories  on  walks.  But  in  some  ways  there  would  be 
compensations:  for  some  things  he  was  glad  to  be 
leaving.    He  never  realised  till  now  how  much  he 
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hated  the  squalor  of  the  slums  in  St.  John's,  New 
Cross,  and  Lewisham,  the  suburban  attitude  of  the 
respectable  business  men  with  their  tall  hats  and 
immaculate  clothing,  their  god  of  games  and  money, 
their  fetish  of  good  form. 

Fresh  from  school,  with  only  Cromby  and  Donier 
as  criteria  of  what  residential  towns  and  villages 
should  be,  he  had  been  struck  with  the  glamour  of 
Starthence,  but  gradually  a  vision  of  Oxford,  gained 
partly  from  books,  partly  from  conversations  with 
colleagues  at  Langley's,  had  eaten  into  his  mind, 
and  he  found  to  his  surprise  as  the  days  went  by 
that  he  was  filled  with  a  new  zest,  a  longing  to  taste 
of  the  fruit  that  he  had  hitherto  regarded  as  beyond 
his  reach.    The  first  preliminary  was  to  get  through 

smalls.''  He  quickly  discovered  that  all  the  work 
he  had  done  under  the  tutelage  of  the  University 
Correspondence  College  for  the  London  matricula- 
tion was  of  no  use  at  all  to  him  as  a  preparation  for 
Oxford ;  without  special  coaching  he  would  never  be 
able  to  gain  entrance  there. 

It  took  him  some  time  to  choose  a  college. 

His  cynical  study-companion  at  Langley's  even- 
tually decided  him. 

Better,"  wrote  Enderby,  better  to  reign  in  Hell 
than  serve  in  Heaven  :  go  to  my  own  old  college, 
Worcester :  you  may  stand  a  chance  there  of  getting 
out  of  the  ruck.  If  you  go  to  New  College  or  the 
House  you  will  be  submerged  and  remain  unknown, 
without  friends,  without  any  chance  of  being  elected 
to  clubs  or  playing  games :  you  will  be  thrown  back 
upon  yourself  and  be  thoroughly  miserable." 

It  annoyed  him  to  think  that  everyone  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  never  going  to  make  good.  The 
same  day  he  wrote  to  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  to  his  astonishment  received  in  reply  a  cordial 
invitation  to  go  and  stay  with  him,  which  he  imme- 
diately accepted. 

He  had  no  idea  what  the  famous  University  town 
would  look  like,  but  as  the  Great  Western  express 
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from  the  North  slowed  down,  he  felt  a  wave  of  dis« 
illusionment.  He  had  somehow  expected  a  sort  of 
Maxfield  Parrish  effect,  and  instead  there  was  a  flat 
marshy  piece  of  country  with  row  upon  row  of 
respectable  brick  villas  running  in  parallel  lines  for 
two  miles,  from  the  North ;  a  dirty,  bleak  station, 
down-at-heel  loiterers  and  fried-fish  shops.  It  was 
only  when  his  hansom  turned  down  St.  Aldates'  that 
he  began  to  revise  his  first  impressions:  up  to  now 
he  had  seen  nothing  like  a  college  except  the  town 
prison,  but  here  at  last  was  a  piece  of  architecture 
that  gladdened  his  heart,  the  great  gateway,  crowned 
by  the  dome-shaped  tower,  the  obsequious  porter,  the 
emerald  green  lawns  flanked  on  all  sides  by  the  walls 
of  **Tom  Quad'':  this  was  more  like  his  dream. 
He  drew  up  at  the  Deanery  door,  and  with  quaking 
heart  rang  the  bell. 

In  a  few  seconds  he  was  passing  through  the  hall, 
faced  by  that  famous  staircase  which  Liddell  had 
built  to  commemorate  his  lexicon,  and  was  shown 
into  the  Library  where  his  host  awaited  him.  He 
had  never  been  in  such  an  awe-inspiring  room  in  his 
life.  He  had  never  imagined  that  any  one  man  could 
own  so  many  books  as  were  piled  from  floor  to 
ceiling  of  this  colossal  room.  Through  the  huge 
French  windows  beyond  he  gained  a  glimpse  of  end- 
less vistas  of  green  lawns  and  towering  trees. 

The  Dean  came  forward  quickly,  nervously  thrust- 
ing forward  his  right  hand  and  placing  his  left 
amicably  on  Rupert's  shoulder. 

''So  you  are  Blundell :  come  along  and  let's  have 
some  tea.    Your  first  visit  to  Oxford?" 

-  Yes— s-sir." 

What  on  earth  did  one  call  a  Dean  ?  Sir,  some- 
how did  not  seem  quite  the  correct  appellation — but 
for  the  moment  he  could  think  of  no  other. 

"  And  you're  disappointed?" 
Oh!  no,  sir,  not  with  this.    The  town  seenfied  a 
bit  dirty,  and — I — I  mistook  the  prison  for  a  college." 

"  Oh  !  but  everybody  does  that  at  first  .  .  .  Why 
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did  you  want  to  enter  your  name  for  Christ  Church  ? 
Have  you  had  any  people  here 

Not  for  some  generations,  sir:  I  wanted  to  come 
here  because  it  is  the  best  college/' 

And  if  we  have  no  room  for  you 

Then  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  shall  go  where  I  can 
get  in/' 

Slowly  the  Dean  elicited  all  the  history  of  Rupert's 
life,  his  ultimate  aims  and  ambitions,  what  he  knew, 
what  he  wanted  to  know.  .  .  . 

You'll  have  to  go  at  once  to  a  *  crammer  '  if  you 
want  to  get  through  in  September.  I've  got  a  list 
here,  perhaps  the  best  is  Sundius  White,  a  parson 
in  the  Cotswolds,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
here.  Shall  I  write  to  him  now  and  fix  things  up 
for  you  ?" 

*' It's  awfully  kind  of  you,  sir.  Thank  you  so 
much.    I  should  be  very  much  obliged." 

He  found  that  he  was  nervously  piling  on  eulogies 
of  thanks  when  the  Dean  cut  him  short  with  : 

**Well,  you'd  like  to  explore  the  town  before 
dinner — we  dine  at  eight.    Till  then,  good-bye." 

Rupert  escaped  into  the  fresh  air  of  the  quadrangle 
and  gazed  spell-bound  at  the  beauty  of  the  buildings: 
he  had  never  seen  anything  at  once  so  austere  and 
yet  so  impressive :  how  fine  it  would  be  to  be  num- 
bered among  those  who  had  rooms  in  so  august  a 
building:  he  wandered  down  to  the  meadow  build- 
ings, into  the  Cathedral  and  Peck,"  and  out  by 
Canterbury  Gate.  This  at  last  was  really  the  Oxford 
of  his  dreams :  forgotten  was  the  smell  of  the  fried- 
fish  shops,  the  ungainly  railway  station,  the  row 
upon  row  of  semi-detached  villas ;  here  he  was  faced 
wherever  he  turned  by  Gothic  and  Tudor  architec- 
ture, by  mullioned  windows,  and  great  oak  gates. 
He  turned  into  the  High  and  tried  to  count  the 
towers  and  pinnacles.  What  a  gorgeous  array  of 
wines  and  clothes  and  books  these  shops  displayed 
in  their  windows. 

There  was  an  air  of  prosperity  about  all  these 
luxurious  places  that  warmed  Rupert's  heart;  how 
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different  from  Domer  or  Suburbia.  He  found  him- 
self drawn  as  if  by  a  magnet,  inside  one  of  the  book- 
seller's shops,  and  invited  by  a  most  courteous  white- 
haired  old  man  to  inspect  his  stock  at  his  leisure. 
An  hour  later  he  emerged  into  the  street,  the  proud 
i  possessor  of  fourteen  volumes  of  the  Yellow  Book 
and  a  complete  pocket  edition  of  the  Oxford  Poets. 
He  noted  several  pictures  which  he  decided  to  pro- 
cure for  his  rooms  if  he  was  lucky  enough  to  get 
through  smalls,"  and  then  he  wandered  down  past 
Magdalen  and  stood  on  the  famous  bridge  drinking 
in  the  beauties  of  the  city  as  seen  from  there,  until 
it  was  time  to  return  to  the  Deanery. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  in  his  life  that  he  found 
himself  expected  to  wear  evening  clothes.  He  had 
bought  on  his  way  through  Derby  at  a  ready-made 
tailors,  a  tail  coat  and  black  waistcoat  and  trousers  : 
he  now  remembered  that  he  had  forgotten  to  get  a 
tie,  so  he  hurried  back  up  the  High  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  outfit. 

Black  or  white,  sir?'*  queried  the  shop  assistant. 

He  dared  not  confess  his  ignorance,  but  he  had  no 
idea  which  was  right. 

ril    take    one    of    each    please,"    he  finally 
murmured. 

But  his  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  On  arriving 
back  in  his  cosy,  oak-panelled  bedroom,  he  found  his 
clothes  laid  out  all  ready  for  him,  and  a  hot  bath 
turned  on  .  .  .  but  when  the  crucial  moment  came 
and  it  wanted  only  a  few  moments  to  dinner,  he 
discovered  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  up  the 
sort  of  tie  which  the  shopman  had  given  him :  m 
the  hurry  of  the  moment  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  for 
a  ready-made  one. 

Try  as  he  would  he  could  not  discover  the  secret: 
at  last,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  he  summoned 
up  enough  courage  to  ring  the  bell.  When  the  very 
superior  butler  came  his  bravery  oozed  away  and  he 
stammered  something  about  a  lost  stud  and  dismissed 
him  again.  Suddenly  a  great  booming  noise  warned 
him  that  dinner  was  already  on  the  table  and,  red  in 
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the  face  with  nervousness,  he  descended,  his  tie  all 
awry. 

I — I  hope  Vm  not  late,"  he  manag-ed  to  ejaculate 
apologetically  when  he  appeared  in  the  library. 

'*  Not  at  all,  not  at  all :  the  gong  always  goes  on 
the  stroke  of  eight  whether  we  are  ready  or  not. 
Come  along:  we'll  go  and  feed." 

So  saying,  the  Dean  took  Rupert  affectionately  by 
the  arm  and  led  him  to  a  huge  banqueting  hall,  dimly 
lit  with  candles  on  the  polished  mahogany  table. 
Rupert  sat  down,  sick  with  apprehension  lest  he 
should  betray  his  ignorance  in  the  matter  of  the 
conventions  that  ruled  the  board.  He  narrowly 
watched  his  host  and  tried  to  imitate  him  in  the 
choice  of  the  different  sorts  of  fork  and  knife  he  used 
for  the  various  dishes. 

It  did  not  tend  to  lessen  his  nervousness  to  have  to 
listen  to  stories  of  Royalties  and  other  famous  per- 
sonages who  had  lately  sat  at  this  table.  But  the 
Dean  appeared  to  notice  none  of  his  mistakes,  and 
at  length  the  long  ordeal  was  over  and  they  were 
free  to  go  out  into  the  garden  in  order  to  inspect  the 
flowers:  there  Rupert  felt  more  at  home:  it  was  all 
so  quiet  and  simple  anci  medieval. 

The  great,  restful  trees  and  thousands  of  roses,  the 
whole  length  of  the  grey  cathedral  and  old  dilapi-! 
dated  walls  all  combined  to  restore  in  him  a  sense  of 
self-confidence.  He  felt  at  last  that  mistakes  of 
deportment  wouldn't  so  much  matter  out  here  :  he 
felt  more  communicative :  besides,  the  Dean  was 
leading  him  on  to  talk  of  his  work  at  Langley's  and 
unfold  his  plans  for  the  future. 

The  next  day  a  telegram  arrived  from  Mr.  Sundius 
White  declaring  himself  ready  to  undertake  the  tui- 
tion of  Rupert  at  once  :  so  he  packed  his  suit-case  and 
set  out  for  the  Cotswolds  by  the  afternoon  train,  in- 
tent only  on  devoting  himself  to  work. 

The  village  of  Eynsham-Wychford  was  some  five 
miles  from  Witney  station,  about  half-way  between 
Witnej  and  Burford,  in  a  secluded  valley  just  off  the 
main  road.    It  consisted  of  one  narrow  street  with  a 
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very  large  old  church  and  vicarage,  through  the 
grounds  of  which  ran  the  river  Evenlode. 

Rarely  had  Rupert  ever  seen  a  quieter  or  a  more 
picturesque  place. 

**  If  1  can  work  anywhere  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
so  heie/'  he  thought,  as  he  got  out  of  the  carrier's 
bus  and  crossed  the  bridge  that  separated  the  main 
road  from  the  village.  Arrived  at  the  Vicarage  he 
was  greeted  by  a  forbidding-looking,  rather  dishev- 
elled parson  and  a  gaunt,  thin-faced,  talT  woman 
whom  he  took  to  be  White's  wife.  From  some 
interior  room  came  the  cry  of  children  quarrelling. 

**Ah!  good  evening,  Mr.  Blundell,"  began  the 
Vicar.  This  is — Mr.  Blundell — my  wife.  Let's  go 
into  the  study  and  discuss  things." 

He  took  him  into  a  tiny  cold  room  which  had  not 
been  dusted  for  years,  with  papers  strewn  about 
higgledy-piggledy  and  a  noticeable  lack  of  books  or 
any  furniture,  and  then  began  to  question  him. 

**  So  you've  only  six  weeks  before  your  exam., 
and  you've  done  no  Greek  for  three  years  !  It  sounds 
a  hard  proposition,  but  I've  never  failed  yet.  It  will 
be  a  fine  achievement  if  I  can  get  you  through.  I 
have  one  other  man  here,  a  Cambridge  man  in  his 
fourth  year,  coaching  for  his  *  General,'  but  he 
spends  most  of  each  day  fishing ;  besides  which,  he's 
engaged:  so  he  won't  bother  us  much.  We'll  start 
to-morrow  morning  early:  I've  got  all  the  books:  I 
can  charge  those  to  your  account.  Perhaps  you'd 
like  to  take  a  look  round  before  supper." 

**  I  should  dearly  like  to  bathe  in  the  river  at  the 
bottom  of  your  garden." 

Of  course,  of  course.    Pll  show  you  your  room." 

That  bathe  did  Rupert  a  world  of  good.  He  was 
beginning  to  feel  lonely :  it  seemed  such  miles  from 
everywhere,  and  he  disliked  the  Vicar  at  sight  not 
less  than  his  wife,  whose  name  as  he  found  out  at 
supper  was  Belle.  **  Bel  and  the  Dragon  "  they  be- 
came from  that  moment  to  him.  Alexander,  the 
Cambridge  man,  appeared  about  half  way  through 
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the  meal,  breathless  as  though  he  had  been  running 
some  miles. 

The  Vicar  exchanged  a  sarcastic  smile  with  his 
wife,  while  the  distraught  young  undergraduate  in- 
vented more  and  more  excuses  to  palliate  his  offence 
of  being  late.  They  knew  just  how  difficult  it  had 
been  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  charming  Dora, 
the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  parson,  to  whom  Mr. 
White's  pupils  offered  the  only  field  she  could  obtain 
to  exercise  her  magic  upon. 

When  supper  was  over  Rupert  suggested  that  he 
would  like  to  post  a  letter  home,  and  was  told  that 
the  nearest  pillar-box  was  about  two  miles  away  on 
the  Witney  road,  whereupon  he  tried  to  borrow  a 
bicycle :  Alexander  somewhat  grudgingly  lent  him 
his,  with  the  parting  remark:  Don't  smash  yourself 
upon  it :  the  last  man  who  borrowed  it  went  to  bed 
for  a  couple  of  months  with  concussion." 

''Oh!  Fm  used  to  almost  any  sort  of  'grid,'" 
replied  Rupert  laughing  

In  ten  minutes  he  was  back,  the  bicycle  in  pieces. 
As  he  went  down  the  village  street  a  sharpened  piece 
of  wood,  left  by  some  urchins  after  playing  "  tip- 
cat," had  somehow  lodged  between  the  brake  and 
the  spokes  and  Rupert  had  been  thrown  off  and  cut 
himself  badly  on  the  kerb.  He  went  straight  to  bed 
and  after  a  few  hours  a  doctor  was  found  to  stitch 
him  up  and  put  him  right. 

This  was  a  good  beginning  in  a  strange  house  ! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  made  no  pretence  of  hiding 
their  disgust:  they  quite  openly  blamed  him  for  the 
accident  and  Alexander  for  lending  him  such  a 
dangerous  machine. 

Rupert,  however,  to  hide  his  pain  and  chagrin, 
demanded  his  books  with  the  laughing  plea  that  now 
he  would  have  no  distraction  to  take  him  from  his 
work. 

He  toiled  incessantly  at  his  Greek  and  Latin  texts, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  until  after  a  fortnight  he 
was  allowed  to  move  about  again  :  by  this  time  he 
had  broken  the  back  of  liis  work  and  felt  quite  con- 
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fident  about  the  result.  Alexander  had  spent  the 
evenings  with  him  and  dilated  extravagantly  on  the 
beauties  of  his  Dora: 

I  don't  care  twopence  about  my  rotten  exam.^ 
but  the  longer  I  stay  here  the  more  chance  I  have  of 
seeing  her :  as  soon  as  I  go  away,  God  only  knows 
what  may  happen.  She  just  makes  life  worth  living 
in  this  rotten  hole :  before  I  met  her  I  could  willingly 
have  committed  suicide.  I  don't  really  care  a  damn 
about  fishing,  it  was  only  an  excuse  for  getting  away 
from  these  nagging  asses  in  the  house :  the  kids  are 
always  fighting,  and  old  White  canes  them  all  to 
death  except  his  favourite  youngest  child,  who  is  the 
worst  devil  of  the  lot,  while  Mrs.  W.  alternately 
weeps  over  them  and  cuffs  their  heads.  Oh  I  it's  a 
cheery  household:  you're  well  out  of  it  up  here  in 
bed.  But  you  must  come  over  to  Leigh  and  meet 
Dora's  people  when  you're  better:  they're  quite 
human  and  splendid." 

Rupert  felt  immensely  honoured  by  being  taken 
into  Alexander's  confidence :  after  all  Alexander  was 
**  fourth  year  "  and  gave  him  heaps  of  tips  "  as  to 
what  a  fresher  "  should  or  should  not  do:  he  told 
him  all  about  the  various  girls  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  (Alexander  was  strikingly  handsome,  tall,  broad 
and  athletic,  with  a  Greek  profile  and  dark  curly  hair) 
and  how  infinitely  superior  Dora  was  to  all  of  them. 
He  even  shewed  Rupert  her  photograph  :  she  really 
was  extraordinarily  pretty  :  no  character,  one  might 
say,  no  culture,  but  beautiful  like  a  wild  flower.  To 
the  sick  boy  in  bed  they  didn't  seem  to  be  a  real 
couple  at  all :  they  were  just  Cupid  and  Psyche  .  .  . 
beautiful  myths. 

When  Rupert  emerged  again,'  more  or  less  sound, 
he  found  his  relaxation  in  bathing  and  playing 
cricket  with  the  boys.  Although  they  inherited  the 
t  querulousness  of  their  parents,  they  reminded  Rupert 
of  Langley's,  and  all  the  boys  he  there  had  learnt  to 
love,  and  for  their  sakes  he  bore  gladly  with  them. 
Of  Alexander  he  saw  little.  In  the  meantime  his 
Latin  and  Greek  were  not  neglected  :  the  slightest 
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howler"  would  send  Sundius  White  in  a  fit, 
bordering  on  apoplexy.  He  would  stride  up  and 
down  the  room,  waving  his  arms  about,  crying  aloud 
his  anguish  at  the  horrible  error.  As  a  schoolmaster 
at  Repton  years  before  he  had  found  that  this  method 
paid,  and  so  he  treated  all  his  pupils  as  if  they  were 
boys  at  school.  He  always  seemed  to  Rupert  to  be 
on  the  point  of  sending  for  a  cane,  or  setting  one 
five  hundred  lines,  or  gating  you  for  some  in- 
definite period  on  these  occasions. 

One  Sunday  Alexander  took  Rupert  with  him  to 
visit  the  vicarage  at  Leigh,  where  Dora  lived.  This 
house  was  as  different  as  possible  from  Eynsham- 
Wychford. 

From  the  moment  you  entered  the  spick-and-span 
drive  you  felt  at  home.  Merry  laughs  rang  out 
from  the  shrubbery,  the  tennis  lawn  was  always 
in  use,  even  on  Sundays,  the  interior  was  bright 
and  cheery,  the  whole  house  seemed  to  be  alive 
just  as  the  Whites'  vicarage  seemed  to  be  dead. 
Alexander  at  tea-time  gave  a  life-like  imitation  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  at  breakfast,  at  Sunday  dinner,  and 
in  the  drawing-room  at  night,  while  his  audience 
rocked  |with  laughter. 

Dora's  father  was  a  clean-shaven,  alert-looking 
clergyman  who  looked  much  too  young  to  have  a 
daughter  of  eighteen.  Mrs.  Fenwick  was  a  dapper, 
spruce  little  person  who  darted  about  hither  and 
thither  like  a  sparrow  and  expressed  with  great  good 
humour  her  detestation  of  the  country  and  its  numb- 
ing effect  upon  her  character.  Dora,  who  looked 
like  a  reincarnation  of  one  of  Herrick's  dairymaids, 
so  perfect  was  her  colouring  and  regular  her  features, 
said  very  little,  but  smiled  at  times  in  an  amiable 
though  slightly  vacuous  way  that  obviously  threat* 
ened  to  drive  Alexander  delirious.  Neither  Alexander 
nor  she  had  much  to  say ;  they  just  pressed  hands 
and  knees  together  under  the  table  and  looked  at 
each  other  whenever  they  thought  that  no  one  else 
was  looking.  \^ 

There  were  two  small  boys  with  whom  Rupert  fell 
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in  Ibve  at  sight,  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
White  children,  whom  they  dubbed  as  the  Dragon- 
lets.'*    Their  names  were  Rawleigh  and  Horace.  .  . 

Rupert  began  to  understand  the  relief  that  Alex- 
ander  felt  on  entering  such  a  house  after  being  im- 
mured as  he  had  been  for  six  months  with  the 
Whites.  He,  too,  would  have  fallen  in  love  with 
Dora  had  Alexander  not  forestalled  him  :  he  saw  how 
much  she  owed  her  capture  to  circumstances.  Rupert 
began  to  spend  all  his  spare  hours  at  Leigh  and 
listen  to  Mrs.  Fenwick  building  her  castles  in  the  air 
of  a  time  when  Gerald  (her  husband)  should  have  a 
living  in  town  and  they  should  no  more  be  compelled 
to  vegetate  in  the  depths  of  the  country  far  removed 
from  every  living  soul  who  mattered  and  from  all 
excitement  and  amusement. 

**  I  don't  know  how  I've  endured  it  all  these  years : 
I  used  to  think  that  I  should  go  mad  on  the  dark 
winter  nights  when  there  was  not  a  sound  to  break 
the  silence  from  tea-time  one  day  to  breakfast-time 
the  next :  I  owe  my  sanity  to  the  fact  that  I  always 
make  a  point  of  going  into  Oxford  at  least  once  a 
week  and  of  trying  to  get  undergraduates  to  come 
out  on  Sundays  for  the  day.  You  won't  forget  us, 
Rupert,  will  you  ?  I  want  you  to  come  as  often  as 
you  like  and  bring  as  many  other  men  as  you  can 
rake  up  to  come  with  you." 

**  Of  course  I'll  come:  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  you  lately :  the  White's  house 
is  like  an  asylum :  you  feel  the  bars  of  the  prison 
closing  round  you  whenever  you  enter  it :  I  could 
scream  at  nights  when  they  religiously  bar  the 
shutters  and  deprive  us  of  any  air  or  light  as  soon 
as  the  lamps  are  lit.  It's  just  built  for  murders* 
If  it  wasn't  for  you  I  should  have  committed  one 
ages  ago." 

Rupert's  only  amusement  except  bathing  (he  was 
a  superb  swimmer  and  a  diver  worth  watching  :  it 
was  his  one  accomplishment),  was  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  Alexander's  love  affair. 

There  was  nothing  vulgar  or  passionate  about  it 
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as  there  seemed  to  be  in  his  relations  with  girls. 
They  both  had  their  feelings  well  under  control. 
They  did  not  resent  the  presence  of  a  third  party 
so  much  as  Rupert  expected.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  time  he  found  that  both  Dora  and  Alexander 
liked  him  to  accompany  them  on  their  fishing 
expeditions:  nor  was  this  because  they  had  had  a 
lover's  quarrel.  He  decided  that  this  was  idyllic 
love :  he  quite  understood  that  they  had  initially  fallen 
in  love  with  each  other  because  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  in  this  out-of-the-way  district :  somehow, 
he  felt,  they  both^  realised  this  but  it  didn't  distress 
them  in  the  least.  Neither  of  them  was  made  for 
passion  :  they  suited  each  other  admirably,  and  fitted 
in  exquisitely  with  the  country.  There  was  nothing 
elemental,  lush,  prolific  or  unmanageable  about  either 
their  own  temperaments  or  the  pleasant  stream  banks 
along  which  they  dawdled.  Rupert  saw  them 
always  in  that  setting :  translate  them  to  the  barren 
Peak,  or  savage  Cornwall  and  they  would  imme- 
diately seem  feckless,  shallow,  and  weak.  They 
represented  the  easy-going,  unambitious,  thoughtless 
majority  of  civilised  fairly  well-to-do  people.  They 
were  obsessed  by  no  problems :  they  were  in  no 
hurry :  placid  affection  of  a  cold-blooded  virginal 
sort  had  displaced  the  hot  blood  which  Rupert 
imagined  to  be  the  especial  gift  of  youth.  At  times 
they  rather  frightened  him  :  they  seemed  to  repre- 
sent the  world  and  made  him  more  an  outcast  than 
ever.  They  were  so  assured  and  so  safe.  Even  if 
they  didn't  marry  ...  if  they  just  drifted  apart  as 
they  had  drifted  together  it  wouldn't  matter.  It 
would  be  for  ever  a  sweet  memory  for  both  of  them : 
there  would  be  nothing  to  regret.  After  a  time 
Rupert  began  to  look  on  them  as  figures  on  a  frieze: 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  they  were  really  alive. 
He  wanted  to  see  them  galvanised  into  action,  do 
something  definite,  elope  or  at  any  rate  compromise 
one  another.  But  no!  They  gave  no  handle  for 
the  local  scandal  mongers.  They  were  exasperat- 
ingly  virtuous  :   their  engagement  had   been  an- 
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nounced  in  the  Morning  Post :  their  wedding  was  not 
to  take  place  for  at  least  two  years.  The  most  stren- 
uous guardian  of  the  Cotswold  morals  could  find 

i  nothing  to  complain  about  in  their  behaviour.  They 
kissed  on  rare  occasions  in  public  like  brother  and 
sister,  with  a  perfect  complacence  that  made  Rupert 
wish  to  shriek.    Not  thus  had  he  kissed  Sylvia. 

These  two  lukewarm  lovers  served  him  as  a  guide 
to  the  affections  of  people  in  decent  society :  they 
made  him  feel  that  he  had  no  place  among  such 
people.  It  frightened  him  to  have  to  listen  to  Dora 
as  she  extolled  Alexander's  virtues  as  if  he  were  a 
Persian  cat  which  she  wished  to  buy :  he  was  rather 
like  a  cat.  There  were  times  when  Alexander  would 
go  for  a  walk  wjth  Rupert  and  discuss  the  affair. 

You  know,  Blundell,  you  ought  to  find  some 
nice  girl  like  Dora:  they  are  plenty  about.  (That 
was  one  of  the  astonishing  things  about  this  pair: 
they  did  not  regard  each  other  as  possessing  any 
exceptional  powers :  each  looked  on  the  other  as 
clean,  honest,  pleasant-featured  but  by  no  means 
worthy  of  going  into  rhapsodies  over,  certainly  not 
of  dying  for).  .  .  .  YouVe  no  idea  how  restful  it  is 
to  have  one  girl  to  live  fgr :  it  allays  all  those  beastly 
longings  that  overtake  even  the  best  of  us  at  times : 
girls  like  Dora  inspire  a  man  with  a  gorgeous  sense 
of  content  and  happiness.  ..." 

Tm  not  so  sure  that  content  and  happiness 
matter  much,"  muttered  Rupert  not  quite  certain  of 

'<<  what  he  meant. 

He  certainly  succeeded  in  mystifying  Alexander. 
'*Good  Lord:  what  sophistry  is  this  .  .  .  out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings :  what  sort  of 
doctrine  is  this  you  have  imbibed  ?  If  we  are  not  to 
be  happy  what  are  we  striving  for  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  life?" 

That's  what  I'm  so  puzzled  about.  Everyone 
I  meet  seems  so  certain  that  the  aim  of  existence  is 
to  settle  down  in  the  suburbs  with  a  nice  girl.  Have 
children  and  a  bit  of  garden  (I  don't  know  which 
comes  first),  go  up  to  town  by  the  same  train  every 
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day,  make  money,  grow  bald  and  fat  and  comfortable. 
My  God — comfortable :  the  word  was  invented  by  the 
devil.  The  only  people  who  ever  do  anything  are 
the  uncomfortable  people.  What  sort  of  comfort 
had  Luther,  Erasmus,  da  Vinci,  Milton,  Savon- 
orola?  ..." 

Oh!  listen  to  the  man.  Quite  the  Oxford  spirit 
already.  Balliors  your  shop,  old  man,  not  "The 
House.*'  They'll  brain  you  if  you  talk  bilge  of  this 
sort  there.  Not  want  comfort  .  .  .  who  the  devil  was 
Savonorola  anyway?" 

**  Oh !  I  don't  know :  I  suppose  I  was  showing  off. 
I  only  know  these  fellow's  names.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  once  met  a  man  who  talked  like  that  .  .  .  he 
rather  impressed  me.    I'm  sorry." 

(Oh!  Rupert — hedging  like  this.  .  .  .  You  are  a 
worm ) . 

**  Well  don't  air  your  beastly  Socialistic  talk  when 
you're  out  with  me.  Come  down  off  your  prig's 
pedestal.    Talk  common  sense  for  a  change." 

*' Yes — but  what  is  common  sense?  Isn't  it  a 
synonym  for  the  common-place,  for  shallow  think- 
ing?" 

He  was  so  ashamed  of  himself  that  he  was  now 
returning  to  the  attack  with  fresh  vigour. 

What  the  devil  do  you  mean?" 

I've  got  it  all  rather  confused,  but  to  translate 
it  into  terms  of  what  we  were  discussing,  can  you 
explain  to  me  why  everybody  is  always  saying: 
'  Why  on  earth  did  that  man  marry  that  fool  of  a 
girl?'  or  *  What  did  that  girl  see  in  that  fool?' 
There  seems  no  reason  for  most  marriages.  Why 
does  it  need  all  sorts  of  oaths  .  .  .  and  the  whole 
body  of  public  opinion  to  keep  two  people  together? 
— and  even  that  doesn't  prevent  horrible  catastrophes 
from  happening." 

You  don't  mean  that  you're  one  of  those 
blighters  who  believe  in  free-love  and  promiscuous 
dirt?" 

"Of  course  I  don't:  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is 
that  if  marriage  is  such  a  holy  thing,  why  are  there 
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so  many  divorces?  Why  is  so  much  stress  laid  by 
public  opinion  on  the  need  for  two  people  keeping 
together?  Why  does  society  shun  those  who  break 
their  vows  unless  they  are  mortally  afraid  of  this 
sort  of  thing  becoming  more  common  if  offenders 
were  not  heavily  punished  by  ostracism  ?  Why  are 
men  in  our  station  of  life  regarded  as  '  outsiders 
if  they  make  friends  with  shop-girls  ?  I  want  to 
know  something  of  girls  before  I  marry.  Tm  like 
that  fellow  in  *  She  Stoops  to  Conquer/  I  forget 
his  name,  who  is  unable  to  speak  to  girls  of  gentle 
birth,  but  is  quite  at  his  ease  with  barmaids.  '  I  think 
it's  a  jolly  good  thing  to  keep  your  hand  in  by 
getting  to  know  all  sorts.  .  .  .  '' 

Now  you're  talking  like  an  unmitigated  swine: 
What  about  the  girls?  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
their  point  of  view  ?  It  must  be  fun  to  be  subjects 
of  experiment  all  your  life,  rather  like  animals  being 
vivisected  for  the  good  of  humanity.  No  wonder 
the  working  classes  are  becoming  daily  more  anarch- 
ical if  their  sisters  are  constantly  being  exploited  by 
such  men  as  you.  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  really 
pick  up  girls  ?" 

A  few — the  worst  of  it  is  that  when  I'm  talking 
to  you  you  make  me  feel  ashamed  of  it  .  .  .  when 
I'm  alone  or  with  them  I  simply  enjoy  the  idea.  I 
can't  sec  where  the  harm  comes  in." 

**  I'll  tell  you:  these  girls  are  all  right  with  their 
brothers'  pals:  then  you  come  along  and  unsettle 
them :  you  give  them  fresh  ideas  and  make  them 
discontented  with  their  lot/' 

**  That's  what  I  was  trying  to  say:  I  want  to 
unsettle  them." 

Oh  !  So  you  pose  as  a  benefactor  to  humanity 
...  a  ruddy  philanthropist  in  fact.    Oh  !  my  God." 

I  don't  do  anything  of  the  sort.  I'm  not  their 
superior  .  .  .  but  anyone  who  unsettles  anyone  else 
is  doing  something  to  get  a  move  on  in  a  world 
which  is  eaten  up  with  self-complacency  and 
inertia." 

So  you  regard  Dora  and  myself  as  molluscous." 
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*|  I  don't  know  what  molluscous  means/* 
\  You  are  a  queer  card— you  remind  me  of  tho! 
lads  who  stand  at  the  street  corners  on  Sunda 
nights  and  blaspheme  just  because  they've  had 
ha'porth  of  education  and  learnt  to  read  enough  t 
misconstrue  plain  English.  Education  has  been  th 
ruin  of  England/' 

That's  what  my  mother  always  says:  she  can' 
get  any  servants." 

;'You  needn't  be  cynical.  What  good  has  al 
this  free  education  been  except  to  enable  foul 
minded,  half-baked  animals  to  absorb  disgusting 
details  of  immoral  goats  in  the  Sunday  papers 
We  re  getting  worse  every  day." 

I  wasn't  being  cynical:  I  don't  see  why  educaf 
tional  facilities  should  be  reserved  for  people  with 
money.  In  a  few  years  your  arguments  will  all  bf 
futile.  These  shop-girls  are  just  as  good  as  your 
Doras— they'll  make  just  as  good  wives:  better  in 
so  far  as  they'll  know  how  to  cook  and  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  keep  a  house  clean*^' 

''So  we're  to  see  you  in  later  years,  a  graduate 
of  the  most  honourable  college  at  the  oldest  and 
most  venerable  university  in  the  world,  trailing  a 
common  trull  about  as  your  wife  ...  a  woman  who: 
hasn't  got  an  idea  in  her  head,  dresses  like  a 
Cockney  on  Bank  Holiday,  with  a  hideous,  rasp^ 
ing  voice,  devoid  of  aspirates,  smelling  of  soap.  .  " 

'*  I'm  glad  she's  going  to  wash.  What  rubbish 
we  are  talking.  I've  no  intention  of  marrying  at 
all :  I  was  merely  theorising.  ...  I  may  as  well 
confess  that  I've  never  had  any  experience  of  mes- 
alliances. But  what  I  do  maintain  is  that  they  are 
not  necessarily  so  evil  as  you  imagine.  They 
couldn't  be  any  more  futile  than  some  matches  com- 
monly  spoken  of  as  ideal." 

You  mean  Dora  and  me?" 
''Of  course  I  don't.  ...  But  if  you've  ^ot  eyes 
in  your  head.  ..."  ^  j 

"No.    But  I  want  to  know  what  you  think  about 
our  case  .  .  .  frankly." 
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What  does  it  matter  what  I  think?  Tm  full  of 
cracked  ideas  according  to  you/' 

Yes,  but  your  point  of  view,  silly  as  it  is, 
interests  me." 

'*Well:  for  one  thing  I  wonder  whether  either 
of  you  has  sufficient  experience  of  other  members 
of  the  opposite  sex  to  be  able  to  say  *  This  is  the  one 
man  in  all  the  world  for  me  '  —  '  This  is  the  finest 
girl  who  ever  lived.*  " 

Well  of  all  the  sentimental  twaddle.'' 

It  isn't  sentimental.  I  can't  see  why  any  man 
should  want  to  be  saddled  with  a  wife  unless  her 
absence  threatens  to  c^rive  him  crazy,  unless  he  can't 
live  without  her :  I  really  mean  *  canH  ' :  with  you 
two  it  all  looks  so  simple.  You  take  each  other  for 
granted.  .  •  .  You — you — Oh !  I  don't  know  how 
to  put  it,  but  you  don't  seem  to  have  any  passion." 

My  Hat!  You  are  an  infant.  Passion  indeed. 
We're  not  dogs.  A  fine  sort  of  existence  we  should 
lead  if  we  indulged  our  passions." 

What  about  Romeo  and  Juliet  or  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra  ?" 

Well,  thev  weren't  exactly  successful  were 
they?" 

**  Successful  ?    No,  I  suppose  they  didn't  hit  a 
winner  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  live  for  ever  in 
an  eternal  state  of  querulousness  like  *  Bel  and  the 
Dragon'  but,  my  God,  they  did  live!" 
Not  long." 

**Long?  You'll  pretend  in  a  minute  that  the 
main  aim  in  life  is  to  exist  till  you're  a  hundred  and 
twenty." 

**  Well,  if  you're  going  to  cite  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra as  an  example  of  the  compleat  lovers  there's 
not  much  point  in  continuing  the  argument." 

**  It's  the  whole  of  it  anyhow.    What  about  *  The 
World  Well  Lost,  or  All  for  Love'?" 
You  believe  that?" 

I  do.  I  dream  of  some  Cleopatra,  strong 
enough  to  seize  me  and  whirl  me  out  of  all  my  petti- 
fogging, parochial,  moral  ideas  which  mean  nothing 
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.  .  .  nothing  but  content  and  happiness.  Give  me 
misery,  restlessness,  progress,  suffering." 

*'Oh!  shut  up:  you  make  me  sick:  you're  going 
to  make  a  rare  mess  of  your  life  if  you*re  going  to 
model  it  on  such  a  plan.  You  try  suffering  before 
you  start  chatting  about  it.  All  this  *  hot  air  '  talk 
is  just  meaningless  balderdash  :  you'll  tone  down  all 
right  into  a  quite  decent  citizen  some  day.  I  hope 
you  don't  talk  to  Dora  like  this:  she  likes  you.  If 
you  start  unsettling  her,  Til  bash  your  head  in  for 
you." 

**  Of  course  I  don't  talk  to  Dora  like  this.  I've 
never  talked  like  this  in  all  my  life  to  anyone.  I'm 
only  just  beginning  to  have  any  convictions  at  all. 
I've  been  drifting  for  twenty  years  without  a  thought 
in  my  head.  I  can't  imagine  why  I  suddenly  begin 
burbling  to  you.  After  all  you  may  comfort  your- 
self that  it's  all  sour  grapes.  You've  got  a  girl :  I 
haven't:  I  haven't  anybody,  not  even  a  sister  or  a 
brother.  Tm  really  rather  lonely — a  pathetic  sort 
of  figure  if  you  only  knew.  I've  been  getting  all 
sorts  of  wild  ideas  in  my  head  lately.  I  like  Dora 
most  awfully  .  .  .  only  it  rather  shocks  me  to  think 
that  either  of  you  would  be  just  as  happy  with  any- 
body else.*' 

*  What  nonsense.  What  on  earth  makes  you 
think  that?" 

**  Well,  you  asked  me  to  be  frank:  you  both  seem 
to  be  exactly  like  everybody  else  .  .  .  any  nice  girl 
would  be  attracted  by  you :  any  decent  man  would 
find  Dora  fascinating:  but  there's  no  real  emotion." 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  bv  real  emotion. 
There's  no  silly,  all-consuming  passion.  You've 
been  quoting  Shakespeare  at  me :  what  about  that 
tag  in  Richard  II.  about  He  tires  betimes  who 
rides  too  fast  betimes?"  Passion  has  a  habit  of 
burning  itself  up  all  too  quickly:  our  love  will  last." 

I  hope  so — I'm  not  certain  that  any  emotion 
lasts :  you  can  nourish  the  last  dull  flicker  of  a  flame 
for  a  long  time,  but  it'll  go  out  in  the  end.  I'd  rather 
have  a  huge  flame  and  enjoy  the  fire  and  the  heat — 
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content  to  be  snuffed  out  afterwards,  than  attempt 
to  keep  a  semblance  of  warmth  out  of  the  fitful, 
pitiful  light  of  a  candle." 

So  you  call  philandering  with  shop-girls  the  real 
thing.  .  .  .  V 

I  don*t  know.  There  was  one  ..."  He 
stopped. 

Go  on:  I  want  to  hear." 

She  lives  in  our  village  at  home:  Tm  really 
fond  of  her,  as  she  is  of  me.  We  write  often.  .  .  . 
We  have  had  our  moments  of  passion.  ..." 

And  you  could  marry  her?" 

Oh,  no — I  told  you — the  idea  of  marriage  at  all 
is  right  outside  the  scheme  of  things  for  me." 
*'Why?" 

I  shall  never  make  enough  money  to  keep  a 
home.  I've  been  brought  up  in  such  poverty  that 
I've  been  taught  to  regard  all  sorts  of  things  that 
you  take  for  granted  as  impossible.  Marriage  is  one 
of  these  things — but  why  should  I  deny  myself  the 
delight  of  a  girl's  society,  just  because  I  can't  marry 
her?  Someone  else  will.  I  assure  you  I  haven't 
harmed  her  in  any  way  at  all." 

**  Not  by  inoculating  her  with  your  dangerous 
ideas?" 

**  Haven't  I  told  you  that  until  I  formulated  them 
to  you  I  never  even  knew  I  had  them  ?  Now  that 
I've  spoken  them,  I  realise  that  I  had  them  ferment- 
ing in  me  subconsciously  all  the  time." 

**  But  what  do  you  find  to  say  to  this  shop-girl  of 
yours  ?" 

Oh !  village  gossip.  We  do  occasionally  dis- 
cuss life  in  the  abstract,  but  she  does  most  of  the 
talking:  I'm  really  rather  a  good  listener." 

Not  on  to-day's  showing." 

No,  you're  right:  I'm  sorry.  Let's  change  the 
subject." 

The  main  result  of  this  conversation  was  that  he 
discovered  that  owing  to  some  kink  in  his  nature  he 
was  not  moulded  in  the  ordinary  groove  ...  he 
had  somehow  retained  a  spark  of  individuality  at 
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school,  and  it  was  now  daily  becoming  more  pro 
nounced  as  the  fetters  of  school  life  fell  from  him 
At  Oxford  he  would  find  opportunity  to  expand  stil 
more  and  feel  his  way  more  clearly :  at  present  h. 
was  vague  ...  he  had  already  immortal  longing 
but  he  couldn't  express  them  in  concrete  terms.  H< 
couldn't  understand  himself.  He  only  knew  that  hi 
was  glad  that  he  was  not  Alexander. 

At  last  the  time  of  agony  drew  to  an  end. 
Rupert  began  to  count  the  days  that  must  elapse 
before  his  release./  Looking  back  on  it  he  knew  ful 
well  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  accident,  nothing 
would  have  induced  him  to  stay  there  for  a  day 
houses  and  people  affected  him  like  that:  either  he 
hated  or  loved :  there  was  no  middle  way  with  him  : 
he  endured  agonies  or  he  was  in  ecstasies,  he  was 
born  to  suffer  more  than  the  common  run  of  men, 
just  as  he  was  born  to  enjoy  more  than  most  people 
do:  he  was  just  beginning  to  realise  this  side  of  his 
character  when  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  was 
over.    On  the  night  before  the  examination  he  once 
more  stood  at  the  cross-roads  by  the  bridge  and 
waited  for  the  carrier's  bus  which  should  take  him 
back  to  Witney  and  the  great  world.    This  time  he 
alighted  at  the  platform  at  Oxford,  exhilarated  and 
excited  beyond  measure:  he  had  come  within  the 
last  six  weeks  to  regard  it  as  a  second  home:  he 
meant  to  strain  every  nerve  to  get  in,  in  spite  of  his 
handicap.    He  spent  the  night  at  the  Mfitre  in  the 
company^  of  several  other  callow  youths  also  up  for 
smalls,  "  most  of  whom  seemed  to  regard  the  whole 
examination  as  a  joke.    Apparently  there  were  many 
colleges  which  were  willing  to  take  you  even  if  you 
failed,  and  allowed  you  to  try  again  as  an  under- 
graduate. 

The  next  morning  he  joined  the  heterogeneous 
crowd  that  surged  down  the  High  "  towards  the 
Examination  Schools  and  waited  tremulously  in  the 
Big  Hall  until  such  time  as  the  bell  rang  and  the 
candidates  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Examination 
Halls. 
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Contrary  to  his  expectations  the  papers  did  not 
frighten  him:  he  could  count-on  full  marks  in  the 
mathematics,  and  the  passages^  from  the  Set  Books 
appeared  to  him  to  be  easier  tHan  usual.  The  days 
passed  in  a  dream  until  he  had  emptied  himself  of 
his  quickly-acquired  knowledge,  and  he  went  off  to 
Folkestone  to  join  his  father  and  mother  who  had 
gone  there  for  a  month,  quietly  confident  of  the 
result. 

Looking  back  on  his  life  years  later  this  holiday 
seemed  to  stand  out  as  the  best  in  his  life.  He  had 
worked  hard  and  had  now  earned  a  rest,  he  had  no 
cares,  he  had  only  Oxford  to  look  forward  to  and 
I  no  financial  worries,  no  troubles  of  the  mind. 

Every  morning  he  basked  in  the  sun  on  the  Leas 
listening  to  the  Band,  every  evening  he  either  went 
jto  the  theatre  or  sauntered  about  by  himself,  glad 
!to  be  one  of  a  crowd.  Rupert  was  never  so  happy 
I  as  when  he  formed  one  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
people:  like  most  lonely  men,  he  pined  not  so  much 
;for  one  friend  as  to  be  set  down  in  a  place  where 
ithere  were  heaps  of  people  among  whom  he  might 
|w;ander  to  his  heart's  content,  unnoticed  but 
jnoticing. 

It  was  so  gratifying  to  be  winked  at  by  pretty 
j  girls,  to  cut  out  the  smartly-dressed  superior  men 
iof  the  world  who  ogled  them,  and  take  them  off 
right  from  under  the  noses  of  expert  lady-killing 
shop-assistants  down  from  London— vulgar  no 
doubt,  but  exhilarating.  At  first  he  was  very  shy, 
but  he  quickly  became^  used  to  the  game.  He  loved 
a  prettv  face"'  and  figure  and  to  spend  every  even- 
ing taking  some  shop-girl  on  to  the  pier  or  to  listen 
to  the  band  or  for  a  walk  along  the  shore,  became 
Rupert's  one  overmastering  obsession.  He  liked  a 
change  too:  he  did  not  necessarily  want  to  repeat 
the  same  experiment  twice :  he  liked  best  of  all  to 
have  a  different  girl  each  night  :  he  liked  listening 
to  their  point  of  view :  he  liked  to  set  them  guessing 
as  to  his  occupation  in  life.  Most  of  them  put  him 
down  as  a  bank-clerk,  none  as  a  schoolmaster :  they 
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simply  didn't  believe  him  when  he  mentioned  lightly 
that  he  was  just  about  to  go  to  Oxford :  apparently 
he  hadn't  got  the  Oxford  manner  yet  or  else  Oxford 
men  didn't  wander  about  picking  up  shop  girls 
promiscuously.  His  father  and  mother  never  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  his  whereabouts  iliconveniently  and 
he  didn't  tell  them:  they  would  never  understand. 
For  that  matter  nobody  would  understand.  In 
books  men  were  always  regarded  as  beyond  the  pale 
who  wasted  their  time  in  this  way,  but  for  Rupert 
these  girls  were  a  necessity:  he  never  experienced 
quite  such  thrills  of  happiness  as  he  did  when  he 
was  listening  to  stories  of  the  counter,    of  the 

living-in"  system  .  .  .  compared  with  all  the 
girls  in  his  own  set  they  seemed  so  outspoken,  so 
free  and  natural :  after  all  what  possible  harm  could 
come  of  these  cosy-corner  kisses  and  affectionate 
squeezings  on  the  sand-dunes?  He  felt  that  he 
really  was  rather  a  gay  dog,"  a  sort  of  mild  Don 
Juan,"  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  these  girls  liked 
him  and  he  certainly  liked  them.  Occasionally  of 
course  he  came  up  against  the  wrong  sort,  the  too 
demure,  the  sort  that  would  not  countenance  a  kiss, 
but  only  wanted  to  be  seen  with  a  man  and  expected 
him  to  be  content  with  a  handshake  at  parting. 

These  were  as  bad  on  the  one  side  as  the  thor- 
oughly vicious  on  the  other  who  became  rude  and  j 
talked  about  good  little  boys  "  because  he  refused  I 
to  go  home  with  them  or  to  offer  them  gold.  But 
it  was  easy  after  a  little  practice  to  differentiate  be- 
tween them.  The  vicious  had  no  attraction  for  him, 
any  more  than  the  too-cold  and  emotionally- 
deficient  maidens. 

The  time  passed  all  too  quickly.  To  his  great 
delight  a  telegram  arrived  in  due  course  to  announce 
that  he  had  successfully  outwitted  the  examiners 
for  **  smalls  ":  it  now  only  remained  to  collect  his 
books  and  furniture  and  take  up  his  residence. 

He  went  back  to  Langley's  from  the  end  of 
September  until  the  Oxford  term  began  in  order  to 
gather  together  the  few  things  that  he  had  managed 
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to  buy  in  the  two  preceding  years  and  to  say  good- 
bye to  the  many  firm  friends  that  he  had  there  made. 
As  he  expected  he  ended  by  taking  work  and  regain- 
ing all  the  threads  of  his  old  enthusiasm.  Conse- 
quently he  found  it  harder  than  ever  to  break  with 
this  life  when  eventually  he  had  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
school,  and  once  more  to  start  as  a     new  boy.'* 

Life  he  was  beginning  to  find,  was  like  that 
always :  you  no  sooner  settled  down  than  you  were 
wafted  away  to  a  fresh  type  of  work,  where  you  had 
to  make  new  friends,  accustom  yourself  to  unknown 
standards  and  conventions,  and  remodel  your  whole 
conception  of  existence  and  the  laws  that  govern 
the  world. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

0 

RUPERT  GOES  TO  OXFORD 


THE  train  at  Paddington  on  this  early  autumn 
day  of  1905,  somewhat  to  Rupert's  surprise, 
was  not  full  of  undergraduates  returning,  or 
even  of  freshmen  going  up  for  the  first  time.  He  had 
been  summoned  to  appear  a  day  early  in  order  to 
matriculate  at  Christ  Church,  and  expected  that  there 
would  be  hundreds  of  men  in  like  case  with  himself. 
He  forgot  that  most  men  took  this  Examination  long 
before  they  went  into  residence.  .  .  .  The  hour 
ifi  the  train  quickly  passed,  and  as  the  brakes  were  put 
on  he  glanced  out  of  the  window,  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  how  infinitely  more  striking  the  view  of  Oxford 
was  from  the  South  than  it  had  been  from  the  North. 
If  only  his  first  impressions  had  been  taken  from  this 
side,  how  different  would  have  been  his  feelings  on 
first  beholding  his  university. 

This  time,  as  he  drove  up  to  the  great  gate  in  St. 
Aldate's,  he  felt  queerly  proud.  At  last  he  was  really 
a  member  of  this  famous  university,  his  name  was  on 
the  books :  the  Matriculation  Examination  was 
merely  formal  :  having  already  passed  SmaUs,"  he 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  coping  with  it.  Already 
he  found  that*  rooms  in  college  had  been  allotted 
to  him.  He  had  but  to  mention  his  name  to  the 
porter  to  be  recognised  at  once  :  he  was  directed  to 
Canterbury  "  Quad,  and  there  found  over  his  door, 
painted  in  new,  staring  white  characters,  Mr.  R.  P. 
L.  BLUNDELL.  That  gave  him  a  sense  of  owner- 
ship, and  showered  on  him  such  a  welcome  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done.  A  **  scout  "  was  waiting  to 
show  him  round  and  explain  the  ropes.  The  rooms., 
of  which  there  were  three,  seemed  to  him  palatial. 
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Most  of  the  furniture  belonged  to  the  college,  and  was 
paid  for  by  him  at  a  certain  valuation,  to  be  re-sold 
when  he  went  down  at  a  fresh  figure,  to  be  assessed 
when  he  evacuated.  When  he  dismissed  his  scout 
with  orders  to  procure  from  the  kitchen  and  J.C.R. 
such  dessert,  wines,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  other 
necessities  of  life  as  he  would  require,  he  closed  and 
opened  his  heavy  oaken  outer  door  (he  had  not  yet 
learnt  the  phrase,  sporting  his  oak  just  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  cut  himself  off  from  society  : 
•it  was  wonderful  to  be  one's  own  master  in  this  way. 
Never  before  in  his  life  had  he  been  able  to  secure 
complete  privacy  :  now  at  last,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  had  attained  to  man's  estate.  The  fact  that  he 
could  at  will  prevent  any  other  human  being  from 
invading  his  sanctum  brought  this  home  to  him  more 
clearly  than  any  other  symbol  could  have  done.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  no  bathrooms 
in  the  college,  but  that  he  was  expected  to  bathe  in 
a  sitz  bath  in  his  bedroom  ;  it  made  him  realise  acutely 
the  medieval  nature  of  the  buildings  :  yet  there  was 
electric  light  everywhere  :  true,  there  were  no  bells. 
When  a  man  on  this  stair  wanted  anything,  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
Tonks  "  (the  name  of  his  scout),  until  he  heard  far 
away  in  the  distance  the  answering  cry  of  Coming, 
sir,'*  like  the  anon,  anon,  sir"  of  Francis.  Me 
wandered  round  the  rooms,  making  a  list  of  all  the 
things  he  would  want  in  addition  to  the  linen  and 
silver  which  his  uncle  had  provided  for  him.  First 
of  all  there  were  no  pictures,  and  by  no  means  enough 
bookcases  to  hold  all  the  books  which  he  had  amassed 
in  the  past  two 'years.  During  the  Matriculation 
Examination  he  met  for  the  fir^t  time  a  variety  of  men 
in  like  case  with  himself,  most  of  whom  seemed  to  be 
au  fait  with  everything,  and  knew  exactly  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  behave.  These  were  the  old  Etonians, 
who  looked  on  their  four  years  at  The  House  "  as 
the  natural  corollary  to  Eton,  a  sort  of  prolonged 
**Pop,"  time  in  which  they  could  really  get  good 
hunting  four  or  five  days  every  week,  join  several 
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select  drinking-clubs,  and  occasionally  work  for 
schools  if  their  future  demanded  such  a  course. 
There  were  others,  strange,  nervous,  bespectacled 
youths  from  unheard-of  grammar  schools,  whose  one 
object  was  to  gain  a  First  in  Mods  "  and  **  Greats 
with  a  view  to  a  safe  job  in  the  Home  or  Indian  Civil 
Service.  Within  a  day  or  two  he  had  learnt  to  dis- 
tinguish Old  Boys  no  longer  by  their  ties,  but  by  their 
manners  and  habits.  One  man  alone  among  them 
all  seemed  to  stand  out,  a  handsome,  dark  curly-haired 
Carthusian,  by  name  Maltby ;  after  the  paper  was 
over  he  approached  Rupert  with  a  friendly  smile. 

You  look  as  though  you  thought  that  Unseen  a 
stumor,"  he  began ;  isn't  it  awful  the  way  some  of 
these  lads  polish  off  the  stuff,  as  if  it  w^ere  chapter  one 
of  *  Latin  without  Tears?'  What  are  you  doing 
now?  Nothing?  Oh,  well,  come  alone  round  to 
my  rooms;  I'm  in  *  Peck  '  ;  where  are  you  ?  " 

'  Canterbury.'  '' 

*  Canterbury?  '  Good  Lord,  you  must  have  pots 
of  money." 

Oh,  no,  I  haven't;  I'm  a  pauper.    But  why?  " 

Oh,  don't  you  know?  All  the  hunting  bloods 
live  in  Canterbury  :  the  whiskey  and  chocolate  mil- 
lionaires on  the  one  side,  and  the  dukes  and  German 
princes  on  the  other.  You're  in  the  right  society." 
"  B — but  they  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  me." 
'*  No — to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  expect  they 
will.  *  The  House  '  is  a  curious  place.  If  we  were 
at  a  smaller  college,  we  should  be  called  on  by  all  the 
Senior  men  and  welcomed;  here  we  are  left  severely 
alone  to  find  our  own  level  with  men  of  our  own  year 
and  school.    Where  were  you  ?  " 

I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't  recognise  the  name  if  I 
were  to  tell  you ;  it  was  an  unknown  High  Church 
cheap  school  m  the  Midlands." 

Oh  !  I  say,  what  rotten  luck;  it  makes  the  devil 
of  a  difference  what  school  you  come  from.  Here,  of 
course,  it's  all  Eton  and  *  Westminster.'  " 

You  were  at  Charterhouse,  weren't  you?" 

Yes,  how  did  you  know  ?  " 
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Of  course;  how  stupid  of  me.  Do  many  of  your 
fellows  come  up  to  Oxford? 

**  None  to  the  '  House.'  Occasionally  we  used  to 
get  a  scholarship  at  Wadham,  Keble,  or  Lincoln,  but 
I  don't  know  any  of  the  men  up  now.  I  left  two  vears 
ago." 

''That  looks  like  a  lonely  start.  These  are  my 
rooms,  ground  floor,  right.  Yes,  that  one.  Maltby 
is  my  name." 

''By  Jove,  how  rippingly  furnished;  where  on 
earth  did  you  get  all  these  antiques?  " 

"  I  dunno;  collected  them  here  and  there;  curiously 
enough,  I  left  school  two  years  ago,  too;  I  went  into 
the  city  for  a  bit;  then  my  guv'nor  thought  Td  make 
a  better  show  as  a 'barrister  than  a  solicitor — so  here 
I  am.  Four  years'  hard  sweat  for  a  First  in  Law  is 
my  programme.    What  are  you  taking?  " 

"  God  knows;  I  don't." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  P-mods  '  and  '  Groups  '  ?" 

"  No — I  mean  to  take  Honours  of  some  sort  if  I 
can,  but  I  don't  really  know  anything." 

"  You've  got  some  guts  anyway.  Where's  the 
damned  kettle?  "  He  raised  his  voice  and  bellowed 
for  his  scout,  as  to  the  manner  born — "  Oh,  there  you 
are,  Bloggs,  my  kettle,  please,  and  where  are  the 
'  hotters  '  I  ordered?  " 

"  Just  coming,  sir.  I  sent  James  across  for  them 
when  I  heard  you  come  in.    Here's  the  kettle,  sir." 

"  All  right,  Bloggs.    That's  all,  for  the  moment." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

He  continued  his  interrupted  conversation. 

"  Damned  lucky  for  me ;  I  had  an  elder  brother  who 
had  these  rooms  until  last  term,  so  I've  fallen  on  my 
feet — and,  of  course,  there  are  rather  a  crowd  of  O.C.'s 
up,  freshers  who  were  junior  to  me  at  school.  Not 
many  of  'em  much  good  though.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  after  tea  ?  Cornstalk  ?  " 
Cornstalk  ?    What's  that  ?  ^' 

*'  Oh,  it's  a  sort  of  '  pub.'  crawl  without  the  pubs. 
You  go  up  K.  E.  street  into  the  High,  down  the  Turl, 
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along  the  Broad,  and  back  up  the  *  Corn/  just  snift- 
ing  at  shops;  some  men  include  ogling  the  girls/* 

Right  O!    I  should  like  to.'' 

Well,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  list  of  the 
things  you  want — really  want,  I  mean,  and  not  let 
your  scout  or  the  shopkeeper  seduce  you  into  buying 
a  lot  of  muck  you'll  never  use." 

Well,  would  it  bother  you  awfully  to  come  round 
to  my  rooms  and  tell  me  what  I  need  and  what  I 
don't?" 

Of  course  I  will — oh,  here  are  the  *  hotters.'  " 

I  say,  could  you  tell  me  what  the  J.C.R.  is?  " 

J.C-R.?  Oh  !  that's  the  Junior  Common  Room, 
where  everyone  goes  to  gossip,  write  letters,  read  the 
papers,  and  so  on.  I  don't  think  that  they  like 
freshers  to  use  it  much  at  the  start,  but  I'm  not  cer- 
tain about  that.  As  they  post  games  and  rowing 
notices  there,  I  don't  see  how  one  can  help  using  it 
a  bit.  I  imagine  one  avoids  the  best  seats  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Anything  else  you  want  to  know? 
I'm  not  very  well  up  in  things  myself,  but  one  or 
two  little  tips  which  I've  picked  up  from  my  brother 
ought  to  come  in  useful.  .  .  .  Have  a  cigarette? 
Now,  then,  let's  trot  round  to  your  place." 

They  emerged  into  the  quad  to  find  that  large 
numbers  of  undergraduates  were  arriving  from  every 
direction ;  greetings  were  being  shouted  across  the 
court,  and  ringing  laughter  rose  from  groups  of  men 
dotted  here  and  there  about  the  passages  and  build- 
ings. Rupert  began  to  feel  dreadfully  nervous.  All 
these  men  looked  so  used  to  it  all ;  they  fitted  in  some- 
how ;  he  had  aimed  too  high ;  what  had  he  in  common 
with  dukes  and  millionaires,  hunting-men  and  old 
Etonians?  Maltby  even  was  infinitely  higher  in  the 
social  plane  than  he  was  or  ever  could  be.  Only  a 
month  or  two  ago  he  regarded  the  Meades  as  f^ir  above 
him  because  they  had  been  at  Marlborough.  It  was 
jolly  good  of  the  man,  all  the  same,  to  have  taken 
him  up  in  this  way.  If  he  had  been  left  to  himself  he 
would  have  been  afraid  to  leave  his  rooms. 

I'm  right  in  the  corner,  on  the  ground  floor,  on 
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the  right  by  the  gate.  Yes,  that's  it — go  in,  will 
vou  ?    I'm  afraid  youMl  find  it  very  bare  after  yours.*' 

Why,  you  haven't  got  any  pictures.  I  like  the 
look  of  your  books,  but  you  want  more  shelves. 
Then  flowers.  My  brother  told  me  of  a  ripping  girl 
in  the  market.  He  had  a  standing  order  there. 
That's  the  best  thing  to  do.  Then  you  go  up  every 
day  on  the  pretext  of  the  wrong  ones  having  been  sent 
in  order  to  talk  to  her.  Leah  her  name  is.  Quaint, 
isn't  it?  She's  rather  hot  stuff,  but  not  so  absolutely 
*  it  '  as  Tingleworth's  girls.  Tingleworth's  the 
photographer  in  K.  E.  street.  His  photographs  are 
rotten,  but  he  does  the  best  trade  in  the  'Varsity  owing 
to  the  girls  he  keeps.  You  must  come  and  see  them. 
Let's  get  along  now  and  see  what's  doing." 

They  passed  out  of  Canterbury  Gate  and  up  King 
Edward  Street,  just  pausing  to  peep  in  at  Tingle- 
worth's door;  far  down  a  long  passage  Rupert  caught 
sight  of  three  tall  and  saucy-looking  girls,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  obviously  senior  undergraduates. 

No  room  for  us  to-night;  we'd  better  move  on," 
said  Maltby. 

Arrived  in  the  High,"  they  found  a  long  proces- 
sion of  hansoms  passing  and  re-passing,  full  of  shout- 
ing, riotous  undergraduates;  on  the  pavements,  too, 
there  was  a  constant  stream  of  grey-flannelled,  Nor- 
folk-coated men,  all  dressed  exactly  alike,  except  as 
to  ties,  which  were  nearly  all  old  boys'  or  club  colours. 
Boys  ran  alongside  the  hansoms  waiting  for  tips. 

It  looks  as  if  our  first  job  was  to  buy  the  uniform. 
Our  dark  suits  look  rather  conspicuous  compared  with 
this  mob  in  flannels  and  brogues,"  said  Maltby. 

They  turned  into  Foster's  and  emerged  again 
shortly,  having  ordered  (without  even  enquiring  the 
price;  the  shop  man  had  seen  to  that)  several  pairs  of 
grey  flannels,  a  variety  of  tw^eed  coats,  shirts  and 
pyjamas  of  wonderful  silkiness  and  strange  hue,  col- 
oured handkerchiefs,  and  the  latest  thing  in  woollen 
waistcoats.  From  that  moment  until  dinner-time 
they  w^orked  hard  at  piling  up  bills;  hot-water  cans, 
rugs,  knick-knacks  of  every  sort,  except  the  Fresher's 
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Folly.  They  did  have  the  sense  to  avoid  buying 
tobacco-jars  and  ash-trays  with  the  college  arms  on 
them.  Maltby  helped  Rupert  to  buy  his  pictures- 
The  selection  provided  was  not  extensive.  They 
eventually  decided  on  two  large  Dicksees,  two  Blair 
Leightons,  and  a  couple  of  Watts,  helped  unostenta- 
tiously but  quite  unmistakably  by  the  attendant. 
They  were  all  signed  artists'  proofs,  and  the  price, 
had  they  known  it,  was  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their 
worth,  but  neither  Maltby  nor  Rupert  had  ever  re~ 
ceived  in  their  education  any  inkling  as  to  what  Art 
really  meant,  and  so  in  their  innocence  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  any  man  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  un- 
saleable pictures.  The  bookshops  held  Rupert 
longer.  He  dreamed  of  a  time  when  he  could  afford 
to  have  Globe- VVerniche  bookshelves  all  round  his 
room  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  own  all  the  best  of  the 
classics  and  all  the  best  of  the  modern  literature. 
The  seed  sown  during  his  first  term  at  Langley's  had 
now  firmly  taken  root;  he  was  at  last  beginning  to 
love  reading  for  its  own  sake,  and  he  was  enthusiastic 
in  particular  about  the  moderns;  he  ordered  two 
morning  papers  and  several  weeklies,  including  **The 
Outlook  ''  (because  of  the  red  seal  on  its  cover). 
Punch,''  The  Sketch,"  The  Tatler,"  and  The 
Bystander,"  and  about  five  pounds'  worth  of  plea- 
santly got-up  Austen,  Thackeray,  and  Bronte  novels. 
Having  now  expended  more  in  a  few  hours  than  he 
ever  had  spent  in  a  year  before,  Rupert  allowed  him- 
self to  be  taken  through  the  market  to  meet  Leah,  who 
presided  over  the  flower-stall.  She  was  a  diminutive, 
fair-haired,  sunny-tempered  girl  of  about  eighteen; 
through  constant  experience  quite  capable  of  holding 
her  own  with  undergraduates.  F'or  some  unfathom- 
able reason  she  appeared  to  be  quite  attracted  by 
Rupert,  and  barely  opened  her  mouth  to  Maltby,  who 
soon  tired  of  playing  gooseberry,  and  left  them  to- 
gether, saying  that  he  would  come  round  for  him 
before  dinner,  so  that  they  could  have  places  next  to 
each  other  in  Hall. 
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Why  were  you  so  snuffy  to  my  friend?  '  began 
Rupert,  when  Maltby  had  gone. 

''Oh,  I  dunno;  seen  too  much  of  his  brother,  I 
suppose;  I  hate  you  undergrads;  you're  all  the  same; 
you  only  want  a  girl  for  one  thing,  and  then  when 
you've  got  her  into  a  mess  you  just  go  off  ,and  begin 
again  with  some  fresh  young  innocent.  You  never 
think  that  we  aren't  so  different  from  the  sort  you 
marry — oh!  I'm  sorry — I  didn't  mean  to  start  like 
that,  but  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  young  Mr.  Maltby ; 
I  was  desperately  fond  of  his  brother,  and  I  thought 
he  was  fond  of  me ;  I  never  went  out  with  anyone  else 
the  whole  time  he  was  up.  And  I'm  not  going  to 
begin  again  with  his  young  brother;  not  much  ;  I  like 
you  ;  you  look  fresh  and  clean  ;  different  somehow,  not 
as  if  you  knew  all  there  w^as  to  be  known  and  a  bit 
more.    What's  your  little  game  ?" 

'*  N — nothing;  I  only  came  about  flowers.  I  want 
some  sort  of  plants  and  some  fresh-cut  flowers  to  be 
sent  down  to  my  rooms  " 

''Why?" 

"  Why  ?    What  do  you  mean  by  '  why  '  ?" 

"I  mean,  are  you  really  fond  of  flowers,  or  do  you 
want  the  excuse  for  coming  to  talk  to  me  ?  " 

"  Well — I  do  like  flowers;  I  love  them,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  Maltby 's  idea." 

"  Yes,  it  w^ould  be.  You  needn't  think  I'm  going 
to  talk  to  either  of  you,  if  that's  your  game;  I'm  off 
undergrads  for  good  and  all.  So  that's  that,  un — 
unless  you  like  to  come  by  yourself.  Then  I  won't 
see  you  here.  I'd  like  you  to  hear  what  all  the  people 
round  me  in  the  market  say:  they  think  I've  gone 
gay  like  the  girls  in  Swanton  and  Tredgold's,  who 
disappear  regularly  for  a  month  or  two  everv  vear  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  or  somewhere  quiet.  I'd  like  vou 
for  a  *pal,'  but  I'm  not  going  to  have  any  hob-nobbing 
over  the  counter;  I'm  fed  up  with  that.  I'll  meet  you 
after  '  biz.'  if  you  like." 

"I  wish  you  would — where  will  you  be?  And 
when?" 

To-morrow  night,  on  the  tow-path  under  Folly 
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Bridge,  at  8.  I  suppose  you  know  the  risk  you're 
taking?'' 

''  What  risk?" 
Oh!  you  baby;  don't  you  know  that  you'll  get 
sent  down  if  the  '  progs  '  catch  you  ?  They're  fear- 
fully strict  about  this  sort  of  thing;  they  don't  mind 
drunkenness,  or  extravagance,  or  slackness — but  they 
get  their  knife  deep  down  right  into  you  if  you're 
caught  with  a  girl.    Am  I  worth  it?  " 

*'  I  should  just  say  you  were.  I  want  to  see  you 
most  awfully  if  you  really  would  care  to  come;  you 
do,  don't  you  ?  " 

''  Of  course  I  do,  silly,  or  I  should  never  have  sug- 
gested it.  What  do  you  take  me  for?  You're  dif- 
ferent to  these  other  chaps.  I  believe  you'd  treat  a 
girl  decently:  anyway,  I'm  willing  to  ri^k  it.  You 
may  be  able  to  take  the  hasty  taste  out  of  my  mouth,, 
left  by  that  swine,  Maltby." 

Rupert  got  back  to  his  rooms  just  in  time  to  catch . 
Maltby,  who  had  given  him  up. 

Well,  did  you  get  off  all  right?  Rum  devil, 
Leah;  she's  as  sulky  as  hell  at  times.  I  remember 
my  brother  used  to  tell  me  of  the  scraps  they  used  to 
have;  but  she's  damned  pretty — or  don't  you  think 
so?" 

\!  Oh,  yes;  she's  all  right." 
That  sounds  as  if  you  were  struck  on  her.  Q>me 
along,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  to  get  a  place  at  a  decent 
table;  it  doesn't  matter  once  our  mess  is  made  up; 
but  on  the  first  night  it's  rather  a  scrum  if  you  want 
a  little  table." 

When  they  got  to  the  palatial  hall  they  found  that 
already  a  vast  number  of  the  men  were  collected  in 
the  vestibule  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open.  Maltby 
managed  to  get  six  other  men,  whom  he  knew,  round 
him,  and  when  the  signal  was  given,  the  octette  made 
a  burst  for  one  of  the  smaller  tables  reserved  for 
freshmen.  All  except  Rupert  were  old  Carthusians, 
and  he  felt  extremely  out  of  it  in  a  company  in  which 
slang  terms  were  used,  the  connotation  of  which  he 
was  quite   unable  to  follow.    Everything  at  that 
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moment  thoroughly  frightened  him;  he  was  sitting  in 
a  vast  and  world-famous  hall  hung  with  Gainsbor- 
oughs  and  Romneys,  ancestors  for  the  most  part  of 
men  who  were  at  this  moment  round  him.  All  the 
greatest  and  most  honoured  families  in  the  kingdom 
were  represented  here;  he  felt  an  outcast,  an  inter- 
loper; he  had  no  right  to  have  foisted  himself  upon 
them ;  it  should  have  been  enough  for  him  to  have 
sought  entrance  at  a  less  noteworthy  college ;  here  he 
was  conspicuous  by  his  very  lack  of  savoir  faire;  even 
the  freshers  seemed  to  have  been  born  to  come  here ; 
they  took  i^  all  in  their  stride ;  he  was  tongue-tied  and 
uncomfortable.  He  dreaded  lest  any  of  these  jovi^al 
Carthusians  should  ask  him  his  school ;  he  blushed 
furiously  when  any  one  of  them  addressed  a  question 
to  him ;  he  envied  them  their  curt,  off-hand  way  with 
the  waiters,  their  amazing  sense  of  superiority  with 
regard  to  the  food,  w^hich  seemed  to  him  richer  than 
he  had  ever  had  in  his  life.  He  found  that  he  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  go  round  to  one  of  these 
men's  rooms  for  coffee  afterwards,  and  wished  that  he 
had  had  the  courage  to  refuse.  Most  of  the  meal  he  was 
endeavouring  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**  sconce."  It  was  used  often  enough,  but  each  time  the 
meaning  evaded  him.  When  he  got  to  the  Carthusian's 
rooms  he  found  that  he  was  expected  to  smoke  ^ 
cigar,  drink  liqueurs,  and  express  an  opinion  on  what 
his  host  labelled  a  wonderful  vintage  port  which 
my  Guv'nor  gave  me;  he  warned  me  not  to  commit 
suicide  by  buying  the  stuff  the  college  supplies." 
And  poor  Rupert  blushed  again  to  think  that  he  had 
ordered  a  dozen  bottles  only  that  afternoon ! 

As  the  time  went  by  and  he  drank  more  and  more 
his  head  began  to  grow  lighter,  and  he  found  himself 
^  giving  voice  loudly  to  various  obiter  dicta  on  subjects 
about  which  he  knew  nothing.    He  lost  control  of  his 
I  tongue,  and  simply  burbled.    He  changed  his  mind 
i  about  his  fellow  freshmen,  and  thought  them  jolly 
good  fellows.    What  is  more,  he  told  them  so.  They 
hit  him  violently  on  the  back  and  sang  loud  choruses 
in  which  he  joined.    He  was  getting  on  well.  Once 
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he  thought  he  overheard  one  man  in  a  corner  quietly 
say  in  an  undertone  to  his  neighbour:  Rum  little 
bounder,  doesn't  take  much  to  get  him  *  tight/  Pro- 
bably the  blighter  has  never  smelt  whiskey  before/' 
—but  he  was  at  the  moment  too  pleased  with  life  to 
imagine  that  he  was  the  subject  of  the  conversation, 
and  he  became  more  and  more  blatant,  until  at  last 
Maltby  took  him  by  the  arm  and  suggested  that  it 
was  time  for  bed. 

As  he  emerged  into  the  cool  night  air  of  the 
quad  "  he  felt  violently  sick,  and  lurched  up  against 
his  companion  once  or  twice,  muttering  thick 
apologies  the-  while.  The  next  thing  he  remem- 
bered was  the  voice  of  his  scout  calling  him  the  next 
morning.  And  what  will  you  take  for  breakfast 
this  morning,  sir?" 
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THIS  first  day  of  the   real  term  was  full  of 
surprises.    First    he    found   that   he  was 
expected  to  call  on  a  certain  tutor  at  ten 
o'clock,  to  arrange  his  work  for  the  term. 

Punctually  at  the  hour  he  knocked  at  the'  door  of 
Mr.  McDonald,  who  appeared  to  live  on  a  staircase 
on  which  several  undergraduates  owned  rooms. 
This  surprised  him  a  good  deal.  He  had  expected 
to  find  that  the  dons  all  lived  in  one  block,  but  Mr. 
McDonald's  rooms  appeared  to  differ  in  no  detail 
,from  those  of  an  ordinary  undergraduate  except  that 
he  possessed  more  books  and  rather  more  severe 
pictures  and  furniture. 

Ah!  good  morning  Mr.  — er — Blundell,''  began 
a  little,  flustered-looking  man  of  extraordinary 
youthfulness. .  I  wanted  to  see  you  about  your 
schools.  I  suppose  you  will  be  taking  Pass  Mods?'*^ 
''No — sir."  Did  one  say  sir  to  these  people? 
He  must  ask  Maltby.  "  I  want  if  possible  to  take 
an  Honours  School.*' 

Verv  commendable,  very:  which,  may  I  ask?'^ 
''Oh!  I  don't  really  mind." 
"Well,  that's  unbiassed  anyway.    I  am  afraid, 
however,  the  choice  is  limited.    Classics  or  mathe- 
matics ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  perhaps  I  should  stand  a  better  chance 
at  mathematics.  I'm  not  much  good  at  either,  I'm 
afraid." 

"  That's  probably  only  your  modesty." 

I  wish  it  was,  sir:  I  was  never  very  good  at 
school,  and  since  then  I  have  been  spending  two 
years  in  teaching  small  boys." 
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''Well,  we'll  try  anyhow:  if  you  take  mathe- 
matics I  shall  be  your  tutor.    I  will  make  out  a  list 
of  lectures  and  give  you  some  work  to  do  to  bring 
up  every  week." 

IJalf-an-hour  later  Rupert  joined  the  other  fresh- 
men in  the  ceremony  which  was  to  enrol  them  form^ 
ally  as  members  of  the  University.  The  service, 
for  it  appeared  to  be  of  a  semi-religious  character, 
was  conducted  in  Latin,  after  which  each  individual 
signed  his  name  in  a  vast  book  and  received  in 
return  a  slip  of  paper  and  a  volume  containing  the 
statutes  of  the  University,  which  came  in  handy  a 
month  later  for  the  fifth  of  November  ''  bonners." 
In  the  afternoon,  to  his  astonishment,  Rupert  found 
that  he  was  down  to  play  in  a  ''  squash,"  a  college 
practice  game  of  ''  Rugger,"  in  which  he  did  not 
shine,  owing  to  his  lack  of  self-confidence.  He  felt 
very  small  and  insignificant  compared  with  all  these 
other  men  in  coloured  blazers  and  jerseys :  they  all 
looked  so  much  fitter  and  more  agile  than  the  city 
men  who  turned  out  on  Saturday  afternoons  for 
Starthence  B."  Nevertheless  he  played  well 
enough  to  secure  inclusion  in  the  college  side, 
though  he  realised  that  it  was  only  because  **The 
House  "  happened  to  be  peculiarly  hard  up  "  for 
a  ''scrum-half."  At  tea  time  Maltby  dragged  him 
off  to  Lloyd's  Cadena  caf6  ''  to  see  the  girls  "  as  he 
put  it,  and  there  to  Rupert's  great  joy  he  saw 
Alexander  with  all  the  family  from  Leigh.  He  took 
Maltby  down  with  him  to  their  table  and  there  learnt 
all  the  latest  tidings  of  '*  Bel  and  the  Dragon,"  and 
how  life  went  at  Eynsham-Wychford. 

''  Old  Sundius  White  has  had^  special  circulars 
printed  about  you — '  How  I  coached  a  Christ 
Church  man  through  Smalls  in  Six  Weeks,'  is  the 
sort  of  heading:  it's  simply  priceless:  I  wish  I'd 
brought  a  copy,"  said  Alexander,  *'  I  haven't  done 
a  stroke  since  you  went,  what  with  fishing  and  one 
thing  and  another:  I  shall  be  there  for  years." 
"And  I  hope  he  is,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
you've  no  idea  of  the  horror  of  the  lonelijiess  out 
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at  Leigh  now :  we've  been  looking  forward  to  this 
outing  as  a  chance  of  seeing  all  you  people  back 
again !  We  just  live  for  these  occasions.  When 
are  you  coming  Out  to  see  us?  To-morrow?  Oh! 
do  .  .  •  .  and  bring  Mr.  —  your  friend  here — ^with 
you.  It  would  be  conferring  a  really  great  benefit 
on  us.    Do  come." 

rd  love  to.  What  do  you  say  to  a  twenty-mile 
walk  to-morrow,  Maltby^  right  up  into  the  Cots- 
wolds  ?  We  could  get  a  train  back  at  night,  couldn't 
we?" 

Oh,  yes,  of  course.  You'd  have  half  the  servant 
girls  coming  back  with  you  after  a  Sabbath  spent 
in  their  homes." 

**What  about  getting  off  chapel?" 
Oh,  tell  your  Dean  that  you're  going  to  read 
my  husband's  lessons  for  him :  that'll  make  it  all 
right.  You  must  come,  both  of  you.  So  that's 
settled:  I'm  going  to  buy  your  dinner  now:  are  you 
coming  to  choose  it?" 

They  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  shopping 
with  the  Fenwicks  and  saw  them  off  at  the  station 
before  dinner. 

Punctually  at  eight  o'clock,  having  feigned  some 
excuse  to  get  away  from  Maltby,  he  was  under  Folly 
Bridge  waiting  for  Leah.  It  seemed  to  him  much 
too  light.  Somehow  he  had  imagined  that  it  would 
be  dark.  He  had  put  on  a  dark  blue  suit  and  a 
bowler  "hat  which  he  thought  would  be  a  sufficient 
disguise  in  case  he  met  the  progs."  He  was  filledt 
with  a  sense  of  adventure.  Oxford  promised  to 
be  good  all  round,  but  this  sport  appealed  to  him. 
more  than  anything  else  about  the  life  as  he  had  seen 
it  yet.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  couples  spoon- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  river,  but  none  of  them  looked 
like  undergraduates.  In  about  five  minutes  he  dis- 
cerned Leah  hurriedly  coming  down  the  path. 

Hello,  boy:  am  I  late?  I  didn't  really  think 
you'd  have  the  pluck  to  come.  I  only  turned  up  on 
*  spec.'  You  do  look  a  treat  in  that  hat.  What 
h^ve  you  got  that  on  for?" 
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"  Well,  why  not?'' 

"  I  dunno:  it  looks  so  funny  somehow:  you  don't 
mind  my  laughing?" 

"Of  course  I  don't.  If  it  amuses  you  I'll  come 
out  in  pyjamas  to-morrow." 

Oh!  you'd  look  lovely  in  pyjamas:  you  should 
see  me  in  mine.  Are  we  going  to  stay  here  all  night, 
for  I  shall  get  cold." 

"  Take  me  anywhere  you  like.  You  know  the 
quietest  places." 

*'  Come  along  then." 

She  took  his  arm  and  led  him  up  the  tow-path 
away  from  the  main  river,  until  they  came  to  the 
open  country  into  a  land  full  of  criss-cross  foot-paths 
and  allotment  gardens.  One  of  these  paths  they 
took  and  crossed  several  fields  in  the  direction  of 
Boar's  Hill,  until  as  they  were  climbing  a  stile  sud- 
denly Rupert  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  pvas- 
sionately  on  the  mouth. 

"Now  then,  you  naughty  boy,  stop  that.  Who 
said  I  was  going  to  let  you  kiss  me  ?  I  thought  we 
were  just  going  for  a  country  walk  and  behave  our- 
selves nicely.    I  like  your  cheek." 

"  I  like  yours." 

"Now  don't  try  to  be  funny:  it  doesn't  suit  you. 
You  were  meant  to  be  a  sober-sides*  Please  don't 
crush  me  to  death :  I  want  some  part  of  me  to  be 
left  to  go  to  work  on  Monday  morning." 

"  Don't  talk,  darling.  Just  kiss  me  and  put  your 
arms  round  me." 

"  All  right,  you  funny  old  thing.  I  don't  think 
you'll  bite.  There's  one,  two,  three;  now,  don't  say 
I  haven't  kissed  you." 

"  By  Jove,  you  know  how  to  kiss  all  right." 

"  Yes.    I  learnt  that  from  that  precious  scoundrel, 
Maltby.    There  wasn't  much  he  didn't  know.  I 
wouldn't  risk  myself  with  him  out  like  this." 

'  "  That's  a  compliment  to  me  anyway,  so  you 
think  I'm  safe." 

"  YouVe  a  gentleman  you  are,  which  is  more  than 
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he  was.  He  was  always  trying  to  get  me  to  go  to 
town  to  see  him  in  his  flat:  this  little  girl  was  not 
quite  as  green  as  that,  thank  you  :  a  man  like  that 
would  be  the  finish  of  any  girl — I  know,  for  I've  seen 
him  stark,  staring  mad." 

Well,  you're  enough  to  make  any  chap  lose  his 
head." 

Well — a  bit  of  fun's  a  bit  of  fun,  but  damn  it, 
there  is  a  limit." 

And  you  think  I  wouldn't  go  beyond  it?" 

I  don't  think  :  I  kno>v  :you  never  have,  have  you  ?" 

No,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  haven't,  but  I  can't  make 
\out  how  you  know." 

It's  a  girl's  business  to  know,  or  I  shouldn't  be 
hvere  now  with  you.  I  like  you:  I  like  you  better 
than  any  fellow  I've  ever  been  with.  I'm  rather 
peculiar :  I  don't  know  what'll  happen  to  me  in  the 
end:  I  can't  go  with  the  men  in  the  town;  two  or 
three  of  them  are  mad  crazy  to  marry  me,  but  Tm 
not  keen.  It'd  be  awful  to  have  no  more  fun.  I  want 
to  have  some  sort  of  fling  before  I  settle  down.  Plenty 
of  time  yet  before  I  need  a  husband  and  I'd  rather 
have  a  gentleman." 

Anyway  you  wouldn't  like  me  for  I  haven't  a 
penny  and  am  never  likely  to  have.  I'm  not  like 
all  these  other  Johnnies.  I  haven't  a  sou  of  my 
own.  I  should  still  be  a  prep,  schoolmaster  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  an  uncle  who  is  paying  for  me." 

Oh  !  That's  why  you're  sonice  :  you  haven't  got  all 
the  stuck-up  airs  of  these  other  men.  I  hate  their 
aff'ected  drawl,  *  I  say,  ole  fella,  what  about  brekker  ?' — 
*  Oh  !  it's  too  much  fag  to  crawl  round  to  your  place, 
you  come  round  to  me,  ble  chap,  take  a  hansom  ' — *  I 
say,  isn't  that  a  stunnin'  gel,  eh,  what?'  You  know 
ithe  sort  of  thing,  or  you  precious  soon  will:  they 
seem  to  find  it  much  too  tiring  to  talk  at  an  ordin- 
ary rate  like  you  and  I  do.  You've  got  none  of 
their  tricks:  you  don't  say  *  Leah — by  Jove — that's 
a  toppin'  name,  Leah  loves  me,  you  do  love  me, 
don't  you  Leah  darling?'  You  should  hear  the  sort 
.of  rubbish  I  have  to  put  up  with  in  that  shop.  For 
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two  pins  rd  chuck  the  whole  thing  and  go  right 
away  somewhere  where  there  are  no  rotten  fellows 
badgerirtg  one  night  and  day.  They  follow  me  up 
to  *  biz  '  in  the  morning  and,  home  at  night,  they 
write  notes  to  me,  they  try  every  sort  of  trick  to  find 
an  excuse  to  talk  to  me.  But  thank  God  there  are 
not  many  who'd  risk  being  'progged '  for  my  sake: 
dirty  lot  of  funks.  You  never  seemed  to  think  of 
that.  If  you  and  I  were  caught  here  now  it'd  be 
the  end  for  both  of  us.  They'd  ^chuck  me  out  as 
well — but  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad  for  me:  I  could 
always  get  a  place  in  some  other  town,  but — it  would 
ruin  you:  it's  the  worst  disgrace  you  can  get  intO; 
up  here  to  be  caught  with  a  girl." 

*^Well,  I  don't  care.  You're  worth  the  risk:'' 
don't  let's  talk  of  that.  I  want  you  to  come  out  fas 
often  as  you  can  spare  the  time."  I 

Oh!  I  say,  what  about  your  work?"  • 

Oh,  damn  my  work.  How  could  I  work  and  ; 
you  out  here,  probably  with  some  other  chaptf" 

You  needn't  fret  about  that:  if  I  hadn'f:  got' 
you  now  I  shouldn't  have  anybody:  I  should  go| 
straight  home:  I'm  going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself ji 
over  you :  if  I  had  any  sense  I  should  never  haveji 
promised  to  come  out  with  you:  it  can't  come  to 
any  good.    I'm  going  to  fall  in  love  with  you  and^ 
in  a  few  months  you'll  be  going  away  like  all  the 
rest  back  to  the  girl  you're  going  to  marry  and 
forget  all  about  poor  little  me,  or  worse  still,  laugh 
over  me  with  her." 

I  haven^t  got  anybody  else:  you  needn't  worry, 
darling:  I'm  heart-free :  you're  just  the  only  girl  in 
the  world  for  me — so  be  good  and  promise  to  meet 
me  every  night  that  I  can  get  out." 

Well — we'll  see,  if  you're  a  good  little  boy,  but 
we've  done  enough  serious  talking  for  one  night. 
Come  along:  it's  time  we  were  going  back.  You'H 
be  barred  out,  and  mother'll  be  asking  questions. 
I've  got  to  b.e  in  by  ten  or  there'll  be  a  fearful  row. 
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She  knows  I'm  not  at  the  theatre.  I've  been  once 
this  week  and  I  never  go  twice.  Do  you  really  want 
to  see  me  to-morrow  ?  Because  if  you  do  we'll  go 
to  church  out  at  IfHey  and  you  can  take  me  out  to 
lunch  at  some  river-side  hotel  and  we'll  make  a  day 
of  it." 

By  Jove,  will  you  really?  That'll  be  splendid. 
B-but,  I  forgot:  I've  promised  to  go  out  to  see  some 
friends  in  the  country." 

**Oh!  There  you  go :  first  you  ask  me  to  come 
out  with  you  always  and  now  as  soon  as  I  say  I 
will,  you  begin  to  make  excuses.  All  right :  that's 
off  and  you  needn't  ask  me  to  see  you  any  more." 

**N(>— no— I'll  come,  Leah!  I'll  chuck  these 
other  people."  \ 

Oh,  no,  you  won't:  I'll  come  and  meet  you  on 
your  way  back,  and  we'll  do  our  Sunday  excursion 
Inext  week:  I'm  not  going  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  smart  friends!  Probably  some  girl.  No!  I 
! wouldn't  come  with  you  to-morrow,  now,  not  if  you 
went  on  youf  bended  knees  to  me.  No — I  wouldn't. 
;It's  no  use  talking — I'm  as  obstinate  as  a  pig  when 
[  make  up  my  mind  to  a  thing:  I'll  meet  you  at 
the  station  to-morrow  night,  and  if  you  like,  as  a 
special  treat  I'll  bring  you  a  photograph  I  had  taken 
iback  in  the  summer,  bathing  at  Brighton.  We  had 
|a  rare  time  down  there :  just  me  and  another  girl 
It  the  shop  :  we  didn't  half  have  a  time,  I  can  tell 
•rou .  .  .  .  " 

Yes,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  to-morrow 
while  I'm  away?" 

'*W'hat  do  you  think  I  did  all  the  Sundays 
:)efore  you  came,  after  Maltby  went  down  ?  I  look 
ifter  Sally's  baby.  Sally  is  my  married  sister.  I'm 
awful  fond  of  kiddies,  so  long  as  I  don't  have  any 
myself.  I  love  the  way  they  cry  when  the  least 
thing  goes  wrong,  or  for  sheer  love  of  crying.  It's 
wonderfully  companionable  is  a  baby's  cry  in  the 
house  when  you're  lonely :  it  makes  you  forget  to 
think  of  yourself  for  a  bit :  they  are  the  lords  and 
masters :  I  love  bathing  them  and  giving  them  their 
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bottles:  they  think  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  food:  I 
they're  just  little  greedy  savages,  just  like  cats  and  p 
dogs :  food,  food,  food,  all  day  and  all  night,  when  s 
they're  not  asleep  they're  shouting  for  bottles."  c 

t 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  first  term  that^ 
Rupert  came  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Hendrick.  He^ 
was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Lincolnshire  squire, 
commoner  with  no  pretensions  to  learning,  destined  j 
for  the  church,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  Mer- . 
cers'  Company,  to  which  he  belonged,  could  be' 
counted  on  offering  him  a  fat  "  living  within  a, 
few  years  of  his  taking  Holy  Orders.  He  was  an 
easy-going,  rather  parsimonious,  but  quite  genial . 
young  man,  possessing  a  slight  stammer  and' 
quickly  becoming  bald.  I 

Rupert  had  met  him  one  day  at  Wallingford 
Clump  during  a  run  with  the  beagles.    The  House  I 
beagles  were  patronised  almost  exclusively  by  a 
clique  of  old  Etonians  who  hung  together  and  didn't 
encourage     outsiders"  like  Rupert  to  partake  of! 
their  joys.    It  was  an  immense  relief,  therefore,  to 
him  to  find  another  man  in  like  case  with  himself^^ 
whose  enthusiasm  for  the  sport  was  so  great  that  hej ' 
was  willing  to  suffer  the  slights  put  upon  him  by 
the  richer  members  of  the  hunt.    Rupert  was  natu-»; ' 
rally  a  good  runner  and  found  that  he  could  easily 
out-distance  all  the  field  (in  a  run  of  any  length), 
with  the  exception  of  the  Master  and  this  bald- 
headed,  silent  man,  Hendrick. 

During  the  drive  home  on  one  dark  bitter  evening 
in  December  Hendrick  began  to  stammer  some  com- 
ment on  the  day's  chase  into  Rupert's  willing  ear. 
The  upshot  of  the  conversation  was  that  Rupert 
invited  Hendrick  into  coffee  after  Hall,  and  the 
friendship  of  a  lifetime  then  bpgan*  Hendrick  was 
a  passionate  lover  of  the  open  moor :  he  dilated  all 
that  evening  on  walking  tours  which  he  had  taken 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  singing  a  paean  of  praise 
about  nooks  and  crannies  which  Rupert  had  known! 
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from  childhood.  Each  found  that  the  other  had  a 
passion  for  walking  and  they  struck  a  compact  to 
spend  every  Sunday  in,  future  in  exploring  the 
country  round  Oxford.  Sometimes  they  would  take 
the  7.30  to  Banbury  and  breakfast  in  the  town,  after- 
wards walking  over  to  Broughton  Castle,  the  home 
>f  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  and  Compton  Wynyates, 
the  moated  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 
Then  they  would  wander  over  the  battlefield  of  Edge- 
hill  and  rejoin  the  railway  at  Moreton-in-the-Marsh 
in  time  to  catch  the  last  train  home.  At  other  times 
they  would  start  later,  catching  the  ten  o'clock  to 
Didcot  and  walking  along  the  Ickneild  Way,  descend 
to  Wantage  for  lunch  and  finish  at  The  White 
Horse  Hill  at  Uffington  late  at  night. 

Less  ambitious  tours  began  on  foot  by  way  of 
Cumnor  and  Bablock  Hythe,  tracing  the  course  of 
the  Thames  through  the  Cotswold  and  wandermg 
by  the  banks  of  the  Evenlode  and  Windrush. 

Both  Rupert  and  Hendrick  began  to  look  upon 
these  weekly  walks  as  the  best  part  of  their  Oxford 
life.  As  soon  as  they  got  into  their  stride  they 
would  break  into  philosophical  discussions  about  life 
and  thresh  out  all  the  problems  of  existence  as  they 
strode  along.  Oxford  began  to  be  a  place  to  get 
out  of.  Rupert  found  it  hard  to  resist  the  enervating 
effect  of  the  climate.  He  attended  a  few  lectures  in 
Mathematics,  but  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
be  able  to  profit  from  them.  He  managed  to  satisfy 
his  tutor's  requirements,  but  realised  that  he  could 
expect  no  higher  class  than  a  "  Third  "  in  "  Mods. 
Every  afternoon  he  played  "Rugger"  or  went  out 
with  the  beagles,  every  evening  he  and  Hendnck 
and  Maltby  would  sit  in  each  other's  rooms  and 
drink  port  and  whiskey  and  eat  dessert  while  they 
discussed  the  sporting  news  of  the  day.  There_was 
very  little  work  done  by  any  of  the  trio.  Ihey 
rather  despised  the  scholars  who  hid  themselves  like 
rabbits  in  a  burrow  in  Meadow  Buildings  and 
worked  eight  or  nine  hours  every  day,  refusing  to  be 
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seduced  into  enjoying  the  sweets  of  society  fc 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Rupert  began  to  raak 
more  and  more  friends  both  in  J.C.R.,  which  he  no. 
frequented  regularly,  on  the  "  Rugger  "  field  and  i 
other  men  s  rooms. 

To  one  regulation,  however,  he  could  never  cor 
torm  At  9.20  every  night  the  grfeat  gates  wer 
closed  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  out  of  th 
college  after  that  time.    Rupert  used  to  circumven 

K  his  rooms  at  9.15  and  wanderinj 

about  the  streets  in  order  to  preserve  his  sens* 
ot  freedom.  There  were  nights,  too,  spent  wit! 
Leah,  nights  at  the  theatre,  nights  spent  ii 
walking  with  her  in  the  parks  and  on  the  tow-patl 
of  the  upper  river.  Occasionally  they  would  g< 
further  afidd  across  the  Ferry  Hinksey  meadows  o 
down  to  Iffley  Mill  and  Headington.  ^Once  ortwio 
while  he  was  m  her  company  he  actually  passed  th< 

progs,  who,  however,  mistook  him  in  the  darl 
tor  a  townee. 

There  was  also  another  girl,  Rhoda,  whom  he  met 
one  bunday  afternoon  after  lunch  at  Wantage  while 
Hendrick  and  he  were  dimbing  the  downs.  It  was 
tor  Rhoda  s  sake  that  after  that  time  he  inducec 
Hendrick  to  forsake  more  delectable  excursions  iq 
order  to  see  her  again  and  take  her  out  while  Hen- 
drick amused  himself  with  her  sister.  It  was  not  tili 
the  middle  of  the  Christmas  vacation  after  his  first 
term  that  Rupert  began  to  take  stock  of  himsdf  and' 
realise  exactly  what  changes  Oxford  were  bringing! 
about  in  him.    At  Starthence  he  had  been  content 

f       r  "'S^^*  ^o**  the  sake  of  the  boys. 

At  Oxford  he  found  that  he  was  given  too  much 
liberty.    Time  passed  away  too  quickly  and  there 
were  so  many  diversions  to  take  its  place  that  he  1 
could  not  bring  himsdf  to  settle  down  seriously  toe 
Mathematics.    He  began  to  read  a  good  deai.    He  I 
would  borrow  books  from  the  rooms  of  his  friends :  i 
he  would  listen  to  conversations  about  books  and 
pnvatdy  make  a  note  of  those  recommended.  It 
struck  him  that  he  was  extraordinarily  ignorant 
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compared  with  most  of  the  men  he  knew,  most  of 
whom  could  speak  one  or  two  foreign  languages, 
play  the  piano,  had  a  taste  in  art,  knew  something 
about  politics,  were  able  to  hold  their  own  in  debate, 
could  act  or  sing  or  at  any  rate  play  a  good  game  of 
bridge.  He  could  do  none  of  these  things,  and  to 
remedy  this  deficiency  he  began  to  build  up  a  library. 
He  always  read  far  too  hurriedly  to  be  able  to  digest 
all  that  he  devoured,  but  he  got  an  inkling  of  what 
the  Russian  novelists  had  to  say ;  he  began  to  realise 
the  changing  periods  in  English  Literature.  He 
went  to  listen  to  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  when  it 
visited  the  Oxford  Theatre,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say 
that  he  had  seen  Lohengrin  and  Faust.  He  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  music,  and  he  was  quite 
bored  by  the  performances,  but  he  meant  to  continue 
hearing  them  until  they  began  to  mean  something  to 
him.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  in  every  novel 
he  read  the  hero  or  heroine  was  passionately  addicted 
to  some  form  of  art:  either  the  chief  protagonists 
were  sculptors  or  artists  in  Chelsea  or  else  they  were 
uplifted  by  music  when  all  else  failed.  Rupert  found 
that  his  main  interest  in  life  was  people.  He  was 
always  interested  in  humanity.  He  envied  those 
fourth  year  men  who  had  digs  in  the  High,^' 
because  they  could  spend  their  days  looking  out  of 
their  windows  at  the  passers-by.  Of  all  things  in 
life,  he  most  desired  a  window  in  a  main  street  of 
some  large  city  where  he  could  sit  and  watch  all  and 
every  day  the  passing  stream  of  people  going  about' 
their  business. 

He  found  that  his';£20o  a  year  was  going  to  be 
totally  inadequate  judging  from  the  bills  of  his  first 
term.  Rupert  never  had  any  conception  of  the  value 
of  money.  When  he  wanted  cigarettes  or  drinks  or 
flowers  or  books  or  clothes  or  furniture,  he  just  went 
into  a  shop  and  ordered  exactly  what  suited  him  best 
without  even  asking  the  cost.  "  He  thbught  he  was 
living  economically  until  he  met  Hendrick  and 
Maltby,  both  of  whom  had  been  taught  by  their 
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parents  to  realise  exactly  to  what  limits  they  could 
go. 

Maltby's  father  was  a  very  successful  solicitor  in 
Calcutta,  and  Maltby  Junior's  career  was  mapped 
out  for  him  as  follows : — he  was  to  take  a  good 
degree  in  law  at  Oxford,  stay  up  till  he  secured  a 
B.C.L.,  be  called  to  the  Bar  in  London,  and  then  go 
out  to  India  to  make  his  fortune.  He,  like  Rupert 
and  Hendrick,  was  allowed  £200  a  year.  Owing  to 
his  sense  of  values  he  found  it  quite  adequate : 
Rupert,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  he  had  con- 
tinually to  have  recourse  to  Maltby*s  purse  to  help 
him  round  a  corner. 

In  order  to  improve  his  condition  Rupert  began 
to  advertise  for  work  as  a  private  tutor  and  found, 
much  to  his  surprise,  that  as  a  coach  for  Smalls," 
which  he  himself  had  found  great  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing, he  was  a  prodigious  success. 

He  spent  less  and  less  of  his  time  at  home  aa 
vacations  passed  owing  to  this  new  profession :  at 
the  end  of  every  term  he  would  leave  for  some  large 
country  house  and  be  entertained  right  royally  to 
shooting  and  hunting  and  dances  and  at  the  same 
time  be  paid  five  or  six  guineas  a  week  in  return  for 
doing  one  or  two  hours'  work  a  day  with  some  son 
of  the  house  only  a  little  younger  than  himself,  who 
wished  to  get  into  Oxford.  Even  with  this  affluence 
he  found  that  money  passed  like  water  through  his 
hands.  He  gained  experience,  he  made  some  valu- 
able friends,  but  the  monetary  compensation  might 
as  well  not  have  been  offered  for  all  the  good  it  did 
him. 

Sylvia  by  this  time  had  passed  (partly  owing  to 
Rupert's  coaching)  the  examination  for  girl  workers 
in  the  Post  Office,  but  he  saw  less  of  her  as 
time  went  on.  They  always  wrote  to  each  other 
and  swore  eternal  fidelity,  but  Sylvia  had  found  no 
male  counterpart  of  Leah  to  console  her,  while  Rupert 
in  term-time  divided  his  attention  between  Leah  and 
Rhoda. 
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He  spent  his  first  "  Long  Vac,"  in  Pitlochry  with 
Makby,  playing  tennis  and  golf,  climbing  and  going 
for  long  walks  mainly  by  himself,  because  Maltby 
had  fallen  violently  in  love  with  one  of  the  girls  at 
the  tennis  club.  It  astonished  him  to  find  that 
Maltby's  father  and  mother,  rich  as  they  were,  lived 
an  even  simpler  life  than  his  own  people  in  their 
extreme  penury.  They  always  considered  carefully 
before  spending  a  penny  on  a  newspaper  or  joining 
any  local  club  which  required  a  subscription. 
Rupert  as  usual  was  reckless  with  the  little  money 
he  had,  and  was  driven  to  borrow  more  and  more 
from  Maltby  to  pay  for  his  few  expenses.  He  had 
the  fewer  qualrhs  about  borrowing  where  he  never 
expected  to  repay,  owing  to  a  quaint  socialistic  kink 
in  his  nature  which  made  him  believe  that  the  rich 
owed  it  as  a  duty  to  the  poor  to  be  lavish  in  their  gifts, 
their  money  only  coming  to  them  as  a  trust  to  be 
used  at  their  discretion  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
distress  of  the  less  fortunate  members  of  the  common- 
wealth. Acting  on  this  instinct  Rupert  was  always 
willing  to  accept  meals  or  drinks  from  the  affluent 
members  of  his  college  with  no^intention  of  ever 
asking  them  back  to  any  entertainment  in  his 
own  rooms.  It  was  not  that  he  was  niggardly ;  he 
gave  of  his  all  very  freely  to  small  boys  and  to  girls 
like  Sylvia  who  were  not  able  to  afford  many  luxu- 
ries. 

In  some  men  this  trait  would  seem  very  much  like 
sponging  on  the  generosity  of  the  rich,  but  it  was 
somehow  different  in  his  case.  Of  late  he  had  made 
friends  with  a  certain  Conyngham,  who  was  editor 
of  a  University  paper,  a  little,  shrewd,  business  man 
who  made  a  quite  adequate  income  out  of  coaching 
hunting  and  other  "bloods"  who  had  no  time  to 
work  through  their  necessary  examinations.  He 
would  worm  his  way  into  their  counsels  by  posing 
as  one  of  them,  and  then  suggest  that  private  tuition 
with  him  would  ensure  a  safe  pass  in  *^  Mods  "  and 

Groups."    Mos^  of  his  clothes,  drinks,  holidays. 
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and  other  essentials  of  life  were  given  to  him  by, 
grateful  clients  or  business  men  who  advertised  in 
his  paper.  Every  hour  of  the  day  or  night  you  were 
safe  to  find  him  in  his  "digs'*  with  a  crowd  of 
''sportsmen"  drinking  beer  or  whiskey  with  him. 
He  made  a  point  of  becoming  friendly  with  all  men 
who  were  likely  to  become  famous  athletes  or 
scholars.  It  was  in  this  connexion  that  Rupert  first 
met  him.  It  was  during  his  second  term,  on  a  raw 
morning    in    February,    that   the    captain   of  the 

Rugger  "  team  asked  him  to  enter  for  the  college 
sports  which  were  to  be  run  off  that  very  afternoon. 
Rupert  pointed  out  that  he  had  nev^r  run  in  a  race 
in  his  lif^,  which  objection  was  overruled  by  Dawson, 
his  captain,  with  the  remark  that  he  was  not  alone 
in  that.  Bethinking  himself  of  his  beagling  exploits, 
Rupert  put  his  name  down  for  the  two-mile,  and 
discovered  when  he  reached  the  sports  ground  that 
he  had  been^  given  500  yards  start.  The  race  began, 
and  to  his  surprise  he  found  that  the  start  that  he 
had  on  the  others  was  enough  to  enable  him  to  keep 
ahead  all  the  time  with  consummate  ease  to  the 
finish.  In  the  flressing-room  afterwards  he  was 
approached  by  Conyngham,  whom  he  now  saw  for 
the  first  time  and  congratulated  on  his  performance 
in  highly  eulogistic  terms.  At  this  he  felt  no  little 
astonishment,  for  he  had  run,  as  he  thought,  very 
slowly  and  without  skill.  However,  he  was  asked 
to  run  for  an  Oxford  '*A''  team  against  Rugby  the 
day  after  and  left  the  changing-room  very  much 
elated  at  his  unlooked-for  success.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  his  athletic  career.  In  the  train  on  the 
way  to  Rugby  he  met  for  the  first  time  some  of  the 
famous  runners  of  his  time.  He  was  very  nervous 
in  their  presence,  but  tried  to  console  himself  with 
the  fact  that  he  was  unknown  and  therefore  could 
not  be  expected  to  do  anything  but  come  in  last. 

The  course  was  the  renowned  "  Barby"  run,  so 
eloquently  described  in  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.'* 
Rupert  was  surprised  to  find  that  at  Rugby  running 
was  looked  on  as  an  important  side-line  in  athletics. 
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At  Helton  no  one  had  ever  taken  the  least  trouble  to 
train  for  the  sports  or  to  exert  himself  in  paper- 
chases,  but  here  about  four  hundred  boys  turned  out 
to  watch  the  start,  which  was  much  too  fast  for 
Rupert's  liking,  and  he  found  himself,  as  he  ex- 
pected, very  soon  well  at  the  rear  of  the  pack.  Gra- 
dually, however,  as  the  miles  passed  he  began  to  feel 
fresher  and  to  overtake  some  of  those  Who  had  set 
the  pace  at  the  beginning :  by  the  time  that  they  had 
covered  seven  miles,  with  only  half  a  mile  to  go,  he  q 
discovered  that  there  were  only  three  men  in  front  of 
him.  He  still  felt  quite  fresh  and  so  tried  to  quicken 
his  pace :  somewhat  to  his  surprise  he  found  that  he 
could  not  make  up  the  interval :  he  certainly  short- 
ened it,  but  he  had  judged  his  capabilities  so  ill  that 
he  came  in  fourth  almost  as  fresh  as  when  he  started* 
At  any  rate  he  had  learnt  a  valuable  lesson  and  he 
determined  not  to  be  caught  like  that  again*  From 
that  day  he  resolved  to  take  up  athletics  seriously 
and  devote  all  his  spare  time  to  training.  It  was  too 
late  to  make  good  that  season,  but  he  secretly  regis- 
tered a  vow  that  he  would  shew  his  mettle  the  year 
after  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  college  proud  of 
him.  His  '*  Rugger was  indifferent,  his  cricket 
bad,  but  apparently  his  wind  and  staying  powers 
were  stronger  than  those  of  most  people :  he  would 
put  his  back  into  running  in  the  winter  term  and  see 
if  he  could  not  .  .  .  why,  he  might  even  get  into 
the  Oxford  team  before  the  end  of  his  fourth  year,  if 
his  luck  held.  Think  of  him,  Rupert  Blundell,  of 
whom  Langley  had  said  that  Oxford  was  no  use 
to  him,  because  he  could  neither  win  intellectual  nor 
athletic  distinctions.''  He  would  give  the  lie  to  that 
if  it  killed  him.  He  would  go  down  with  Honours 
and  a  Blue,"  even  if  the  Honours  meant  only  a 
''Third"  and  the  Blue,  a  third  string  in  the  three- 
mile  or  a  half-Blue  "  for  some  other  comparatively 
insignificant  sport.  He  was  now  beginning  to  find 
a  definite  line.  If  only  he  could  cure  himseff  of  his 
extravagance,  of  his  reckless  desire  always  to  be  out 
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in  the  streets  when  he  ought  to  be  working.  He 
used  to  envy  all  the  shop-assistants  because  of  their 
regular  work-hours  :  they  knew  at  nights  and  on 
Sundays  that  they  were  free,  free  absolutely  to 
wander  about  and  ogle  their  girl-friends  ...  to  go 
away  ...  to  do  whatever  they  liked,  while  over 
Rupert's  head  hung  ever  the  sword  of  impending 
examinations.    There  was  no  time  when  he  could 
really  call  his  leisure  his  own  :  he  wasted  so  many 
hours  trying  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  to  his  work 
without  the  least  result :  he  would  sit  in  his  rooms 
with  his  books  open  and  dream  of  Sylvia,  of  Leah, 
of  Sunday  walks  with  Hendrick,  of  great  triumphs 
in  the  coming  years  when  he  should  have  learnt  the 
real  secret  of  running  .  .  .  His  thoughts  were  all 
undisciplined,  vague  aild  shadowy,  leading  him  like 
a  will-o'-the-wisp  away  from  his  work  always.  He 
thought  of  those  poor  Scots  scholars  in  Meadow 
Buildings  who  denied  themselves  all  present  pleas- 
ures, their  eyes  intent  only  upon  future  greatness. 
Concentration,  that  was  the  secret.    One  thing  at  a 
time:  not  so  much  thought  of  girls.    After  all,  he 
wasn't  a  shop  assistant.    Surely  that  was  the  way. 
What  he  ought  to  do  was  to  give  up  going  out  with 
Leah,  give  up  going  to  the  theatre,  the  beagles, 
Rugger,>  social  drinking-bouts  at  night  in  other 
men's  rooms,  Sunday  walks  and  all  the  other  dis- 
tractions of  Oxford  life,  and  bury  himself  among  the 
workers. 

There  were  moments  when  he  thought  seriously  of 
doing  this,  but  the  argument  against  such  a  course 
was  always  clinched  by  the  thought  that  Oxford 
meant  much  more  than  just  the  results  of  examina- 
tions :  there  was  the  spirit  and  the  charm,  undefin- 
able,  but  ineffably  precious,  which  was  denied  to  those 
who  stayed  in  their  rooms,  their  eyes  glued  to  their 
books:  this  was- the  spirit  that  one  saw  fleeting 
glimpses  of  as  one  sailed  up  the  upper  river  past 
Godstow  on  early  autumn  afternoons,  or  lay  back  in 
a  punt  up  the  Cher  in  June  listening  to  the  song  of  [ 
the  birds  while  your  books  lay  neglected  by  your  j 
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side.  This  was  the  spirit  that  one  recognised  when 
one  chanced  to  turn  the  corner  of  a  lane  and  saw  the 
ivy-mantled  tower  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  where  Pope 
lived  and  sang,  or  Water  Orton  Priory,  with  its 
Swinburnian  Forsaken  Garden.  This  was  the  spirit 
that  led  young  men  to  remodel  the  world  nearer  to 
their  heart's  desire  in  sweet  philosophical  talk  the 
whole  night  through.  There  were  so  many  Oxfords. 
To  each  individual  undergraduate  she  stood  for 
something  different.  To  each  individual,  too,  she 
stood  for  so  many  different  things.  None  perhaps 
could  stand  in  the  High  or  in  New  College  or  Wor- 
cester Gardens  and  be  unaffected  by  her  beauty  .  .  . 
and  it  seemed  to  Rupert  that  it  was  this  sense  of 
beauty  that  he  had  come  to  Oxford  to  learn.  He 
had  begun  to  read  the  poets  really  for  pleasure  and 
not  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  as  he  had  done  at  Start- 
hence  under  Enderby's  tuition.  He  had  begun  to 
notice  fqr  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  sweetness  of 
the  spring  in  the  woods  and  fields ;  he  would  stand 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  gaze  spellbound  at  the 
varying  colours  on  the  water  and  listen  with  awe  to 
the  music  of  the  stream.  Other  men  learnt  how  to 
distinguish  between  different  brands  of  wine  and 
cigars  and  become  connoisseurs  in  epicureanism ; 
others  again  thought  of  nothing  but  hunting  in  the 
winter  and  polo  in  the  summer.  Fewer  than  he 
thought  included  women  in  their  scheme  of  things. 
Oxford  wasjmore  monastic  in  spirit  than  Rupert  was 
fitted  for.  Rupert  gradually  began  to  want  to  taste 
every  side  of  Oxford  life ;  he  loved  to  explore  old 
nooks  and  forgotten  streets  in  the  city,  he  loved  to 
sit  up  arguing  with  Hendrick  and  Maltby  about 
immortality,  Buddhism,  politics,  the  newest  novel, 
or  his  neighbours'  characters,  till  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning ;  he  loved  to  sit  in  J.C.R.  and  just  listen 
to  the  rowing  bloods  "  whom  he  alternately  despised 
and  revered  as  they  weightily  delivered  their  judg- 
ments on  the  only  thing  that  really  mattered — the 
chances  of  the  College  boat.    Of  rowing  Rupert 
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knew  nothing :  twice  a  year  he  would  grow  frenziedly 
excited  and  run  fiercely  up  and  down  the  tow-path 
shouting  House!  House!  House !'V  in  company 
with  some  hundreds  of  others  who  urged  on  their 
crew  to  victory  in  toggers  "  or  eights  "  by  racing 
by  the  side  of  the  river,  bellowing  and  creating  a 
hideous  din  with  rattles.  It  was  on  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  evening  in  Eights'  Week  that  the  House' ^ 
crew  went  head  of  the  river  for  the  first  time  for  some 
sixty  years.  Rupert  had  had  some  slight  experience 
of  ragging"  before  this.  Members  of  peculiar, 
objectionable  cults  had  been  debagged "  and 
thrown  into  Mercury  "  in  the  dead  of  night  to  cool 
their  ardour  for  mysterious,  illegal  rites.  Rowdy 
drunkards  and  womanisers  "  had  been  similarly 
immersed  in  order  to  induce  them  to  lead  a  more 
sober  life.  Public  opinion  of  *'what  isn't  done" 
was  very  strong  in  those  days.  The  Rugger  team 
and  the  Rowing  people  had  even  fought  to  the  death 
by  the  side  of  this  shallow  pool  to  settle  some  slight 
difference  on  the  matter  of  College  politics  .  .  .  but 
this  night  beat  all  Rupert's  recollections  of  these  or 
Guy  Fawkes'  celebrations  in  the  streets  when  it  was 
the  aim  of  every  man  to  secure  by  fair  fight  and 
carry  off  the  trophy  of  a  policeman's  helmet,  almost 
the  most  honourable  distinction  that  an  undergra- 
duate could  attain.  By  a  curious  piece  of  fortune  a 
large  pageant  was  to  be  held  shortly  after  the  night 
on  which  the  Christ  Church  crew  secured  the  much- 
coveted  headship  of  the  river.  The  opportunity  was 
too  good  to  be  missed.  After  the  usual  orgy  of 
dinner  and  speeches  and  a  bonfire  in  meadows," 
someone  suggested  that  the  Cher "  should  be 
bridged  and  the  pageant  grounds  invaded.  Five 
hundred  hilarious  souls  dived  into  the  stream  in  the 
dead  of  night,  only  to  meet  a  strong  force  of  police 
and  firemen  on  the  further  banks.  A  battle-royal 
ensued.  The  guardians  of  the  law  were  driven  back 
by  superior  numbers,  one  or  two  of  the  floating 
pontoon  bridges  were  swung  across  the  river  and  the 
whole  college,  filled  with  the  lust  of  battle,  rushed 
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I  across  to  loot  and  harry  the  unfinished  pageant 
buildings.  Tents  were  fired,  palisades  and  pTanks 
thrown  into  the  stream,'  hand-to-hand  fights  took 
place  between  the  undergraduates  and  the  police, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  use  their  truncheons ;  pan- 

I  demonium  reigned,  when  suddenly  the  firemen 
turned  their  hose  pipes  on  to  the  advancing  hofdes. 

I  Bullets  could  not  have  been  more  effective :  by  tens 
and  twenties  they  fell  as  they  came  on,  hit  in  the 
stomach  and  winded  by  the  volume  of  water.  Sud- 
denly the  supply  ceased  as  quickly  as  it  had  begun — 
one  audacious  rowing  blood  "  had  slipped  round 
behind  in  the  dark,  and  cut  the  pipe.  With  a  shout 
of  triumph  the  sea  of  men  streamed  on:  the  fire- 
men broke  and  fled.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
Rupert  lost  all  interest  in  the  affair.  Seeing  some 
men,  drunker  than  the  rest,  trying  to  hurl  the  roll- 
top  desk,  which  contained  all  the  plans  for  the 
pageant,  into  the  river,  he  went  to  its  rescue:  a 
policeman  mistaking  him  for  one  of  the  would-be 
destroyers  of  this  valuable  piece  of  furniture  hit  him 
over  the  head  with  a  truncheon  and  he  dropped 
backwards  into  the  river.  He  was  brought  out  just 
in  time  and  carried  home  hors-de-combat.  So  ended 
his  evening's  amusement.  Three  pounds  damages 
added  to  the  bill  of  every  member  of  the  college 
helped  to  defray  the  damage.  Maltby  was  the  only.- 
one  of  the  trio  to  come  through  unscathed,  for  Hen- 
drick  who  had  drunk  more  than  he  had  ever  taken 
before  had  spent  his  evening  in  running  through 
portions  of  a  burning  bonfire.  He  bore  the  marks 
of  that  entertainment  for  many  months  after. 
.  When  the  autumn  term  came  round  again  Rupert 
lived  for  one  thing  only,  to  gain  his  Blue"  for 
running.  All  the  summer  holidays  he  had  trained 
assiduously  and  entered  for  all  the  local  sports  held 
in  Domer  and  other  parts  of  Derbyshire.  Owing  to 
thfe  fact  that  he  was  unknown  he  managed  to  secure 
a  good  handicap  in  all  these  races  but  as  the  furthest 
distance  run  was  a  mile  he  never  did  himself  justice : 
he  won  on  three  occasions  more  by  good  luck  than 
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skill  on  his  part,  and  as  a  reward  he  found  himself 
to  be  the  possessor  of  a  Gladstone  bag,  a  set  ol 
cutlery  and  a  gold  watch.  Sylvia  was  intensely 
proud  of  these  achievement3  and  accompanied  him 
to  every  meeting. 

He  hated  these  contests  because  of  the  competi- 
tors and  the  bookies."  The  former  appeared  to 
live  for  running  and  had  no  interests  beyond  it,  the 
latter  attempted  to  bribe  all  the  runners  to  run  first, 
second  or  third,  according  to  plan.  The  smell  of 
embrocation  in  the  foetid  stables  or  out-houses  in 
which  they  changed  made  Rupert  sick,  and  though 
he  tried  his  best  to  make  friends  with  the  men.h€ 
met,  he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  mercen- 
ary spirit  that  actuated  them  and  the  acute  jealousy 
with  which  they  regarded  each  other.  He  ^found  it 
difficult  to  hide  his  distaste  when  would-be  friends 
among  the  competitors  produced  photographs  of 
themselves  surrounded  with  pots." 

Once  back  at  Oxford  however  he.  became  happy 
again.  There  were  abbut  twenty  men  who  took 
their  athletics  seriously,  with  a  view  to  attaining 
success.  Rupert  over-estimated  the  powers  of  all 
of  them:  his  innate  modesty  and  self-depreciatory 
manner  made  him  regard  them  all  as  prodigies  of 
speed.  However  in  the  initial  trial  run  he  came  home 
an  easy  winner  and  was  selected  to  run  in  the  first 
match  against  the  Highgate  Harriers  for  the  Uni- 
versity. He  was  so  elated  at  having  been  chosen  for 
this  that  he  could  not  sleep  at  nights  or  concentrate 
his  thoughts  on  to  his  work  or  reading  at  all.  He 
gave  up  going  out  with  Leah  in  order  to  get  to  bed 
as  early  as  possible:  he  neither  drank  nor  smoked. 
All  the  time  he  was  out  with  the  beagles  one 
thought  rang  interminably  in  his  head:  **  I  must  get 
my  Blue,  I  must  get  my  Blue."  Deep  down  in  his 
heart  he  was  certain  that  he  never  would  wear  the 
coveted  blazer :  it  seemed  altogether  too  much  to 
expect  out  of  life:  he  was  one  of  those  who  gaped 
open-mouthed  whenever  he  saw  a  famous  athlete 
walk  down  the  **  High."    Maltby,  who  was  an  all-*. 
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round  sportsman  always  laughed  at  this  absurd 
hero-worship,  but  then  to  Maltby  all  games  seemed 
to  be  easy.  Hendrick  who  had  been  unable  to  find 
his  way  into  any  college  team,  joined  the  Harriers 
for  exercise  and  was  one  of  the  fifty  or  so  people 
whose  powers  Rupert  did  not  hold  in  awe.  At  last 
the  Saturday  came  which  was  really  to  test  him. 
The  course  was  over  the  Cowley  golf  links,  up  the 
stiff  climb  of  Headington  and  home  past  Littlemoor 
Asylum  with  nearly  a  mile  of  plough  and  two  miles 
of  hard  road.  - 

According  to  Rupert's  theory  of  running  a  man 
ought  to  start  as  fast  as  he  could  and  try  to  keep 
the  lead.  He  had  no  other  idea:  so  on  this  day  he 
led  the  field  by  a  terrific  burst  and  then  pounding 
away  slightly  in  front  of  the  leading  Highgate  man 
he  forged  on,  whipping  himself  up  to  fresh  efforts 
whenever  he  felt  that  he  must  slacken  speed  or  drop 
out  of  the  race  altogether,  by  thoughts  of  the  Blue  " 
on  which  he  had.  set  his  heart. 

He  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  anyone  passed  him 
once  he  would  never  be  able  to  catch  him  up  again : 
he  had  no  sprinting  powers,  so  he  dared  not  turn 
his  he^d  to  see  how  far  he  was  in  front  of  the 
nearest  man :  he  only  dreaded  the  sound  of  feet  clos- 
ing up  nearer  and  ever  nearer  to  his  own ;  the  miles 
passed  and  the  dreaded  sound  never  came  and  at 
last  he  saw  the  distant  post,  a  mile  away  on  the 
level  road  which  marked  the  end  of  the  course.  His 
head  singing,  his  limbs  unutterably  weary,  he  held 
on  and  arrived,  breathless,  tired  to  death,  but 
exquisitely  happy,  past  the  mob  of  sight-seers  who 
came  out  to  witness  the  finish. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  his  career.  In  all  the 
five  races  before  the  one  which  mattered  most  of  all, 
at  Roehampton  against  Cambridge,  he  came  ih 
first. 

He  was  awarded  his  Half-Blue  "  at  the  end  of 
term  and  went  away  with  the  other  four  members 
of  the  team  to  train  for  the  last  few  days  before  the 
Inter-'Varsity  Race.    All  this  time  he  was  in  a  state 
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of  nervousness  bordering  on  collapse.  The  sporting 
papers  prophesied  that  he  would  beat  the  field. 
About  himself  he  was  by  no  means  sure.  It  was  a 
different  matter  running  against  the  picked  men  of 
Cambridge  and  the  ordinary  sides  that  came  for 
amusement  on  Saturdays  down  to  Oxford.  Besides, 
the  London  course  was  heavy  and  difficult  and 
he  did  not  know  the  ropes.  To  add  to  his  diffidence 
he  contracted  a  cold  which  refused  to  be  shaken 
off.  When  the  time  came  he  was  so  nervous 
that  he  was  unable  to  eat  or  drink  for  a 
whole  day  before.  He  could  do  nothing  but  walk 
about :  he  felt  more  tired  than  he  had  ever  felt  in 
his  life  and  certain  that  he  would  break  down  and 
not  finish  at  all.  All  the  others  seemed  to  be  trained 
to  a  hair  and  full  of  confidence.  He  was  one  bundle 
of  fears. 

After  what  seemed  years  of  unnecessary  waiting 
at  last  the  pistol  sent  them  on  their  way  and  as  usual 
he  tried  to  get  ahead  of  the  others :  the  pace  was 
•killing :  he  felt  completely  exhausted  before  he  had 
covered  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  He  could  not  get 
nearer  to  the  front  than  fourth  .  .  .  meadow  after 
meadow  was  passed^  brooks  jumped,  hedges 'and 
other  obstacles  surmounted  and  already  they  were 
on  Wimbledon  Common  heading  for  home :  by 
sheer  determination  of  will  he  managed  to  crawl 
into  second  place  with  the  leading  Cambridge  man 
two  hundred  yards  in  front.  Try  as  he  would  he 
could  not  lessen  that  distance :  more  and  *  more 
people  ran  shouting  by  his  side  and  urged  him  on, 
but  his  legs  seemed  to  have  lost  their  power:  he 
could  not  feel  them  at  all :  mechanically,  like  a  man 
in  a  nightmare,  he  jogged  along,  feeling  as  if  he 
were  being  pulled  back  all  the  time  by  an  over- 
whelming force,  and  to  his  chagrin  suddenly  he  saw 
hats  thrown  in  the  air  and  heard  wild  bursts  of 
cheering  and  knew  that  he  was  beaten.  Sobbing 
with  shame  he  managed  just  to  stumble  past  the 
posts  and  then  collapsed  ...  he  had  disgraced  his 
University  and  his  own  name.    It  took  him  some 
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time  to  realise  that  he  had  after  all  secured  for  him- 
self a  '^Full  Blue*'  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  h^ 
was  the  first  Oxford  man  home  and  among  the  first  - 
three.  It  seemed  to  him  undeserved.  Never  from 
that  day  did  he  hold  that  blue  blazer  to  which  he 
had  so  looked  forward,  in  anything  but  contempt. 

It  was  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  his  runn- 
ing. He  had  been  beaten  for  the  first  time:  never 
again  did  he  win  a  big  race.  He  had  reached  his 
limit. 

He  tried  to  retrieve  his  fame  by  running  on  the 
track  during  the  following  term  and  managed  to  get 
a/'  Half  Blue"  as  third  string  in  the  three-mile  at 
Queen's  Club,  but  in  that  race  he  gave  a  ludicrous 
display,  creating  much  amusement  by  tumbling 
down  twice  at  the  corners,  and  he  thereby  hindered 
rather  than  helped  his  side.  He  was  not  fast  enough 
for  the  track.  His  wind  was  superb,  but  he  had 
not  the  consummate  endurance  or  confidence  of  the 
truly  great  runner. 

It  was  the  same  with  his  work :  after  his  third 
class  in  mathematical  mods."  he  decided  to  take 
English  Literature  as  a  Final  Honour  School :  this 
he  found  much  more  to  his  liking,  but  he  never 
really  understood  the  meaning  of  industry.  He  was 
usually  interested  and  up  to  a  point  sound :  the  third 
class  which  he  gained  in  this,  though  it  disappointed 
him  even  more  bitterly  than  his  failure  at  running 
was  exactly  what  he  was  worth.  All  his  knowledge 
was  s\iperficial.  It  was  owing  to  this  shallowness 
of  nature  that  he  missed  so  much  of  what  Oxford 
had  to  give.  He  never  joined  the  Union  or  atten- 
ded its  debates :  he  never  tried  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  arts  of  music  or  elocution,  or  acting,  or  paint- 
ing. He  was  too  slack  to  try  to  improve  his  modern 
languages.  He  read  modern  novels  greedily,  with 
Tittle  critical  ability  but  much  satisfaction  at  aa  enor- 
mous rate,  only  digesting  about  one-tenth  of  the 
mental  food  they  had  to  offer  him.  During  his  last 
term  he  .was  elected  to  Vincent's  and  met  there  for 
the  first  time  some  of  those  undergraduates  who  had' 
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already  given  promise  of  making  a  stir  in  the 
world  and  he  realised  at  once  how  much  superior 
to  him  they  all  were,  how  mediocre  were  his  own 
attainments.  These  men  in  their  ordinary  conversa- 
tion seemed  au  fait  with  all  modern  movements, 
were  witty,  scholarly,  and  well  versed  in  the  art  of 
living.  But  the  handicap  of  his  early  education  was 
still  bearing  heavily  upon  him :  he  could  not  hope 
TO  compete  with  any  of  these  men  in  any  walk  of 
life.  Some  of  them  were  already  making  a  name  in 
London  as  writers,  actors,  politicians,  before  the  age 
of  22,  Here  was  he,  quite  unknown,  except  to  the 
sports-loving  public  and  these  he  had  bitterly  dis- 
appointed by  not  realising  their  expectations.  He 
had  had  his  four  years  at  Oxford  and  what  was  the 
result  ? 

He  had  learnt  to  spend  money  like  water,  always 
to  be  in  debt,  he  had  certainly  taken  honours  and 
become  a  Blue,"  but  what  a  cheap  **  Blue"  his 
was  and  what  poor  ''honours"  they  were.  True 
he  had  made  some  good  friends  although  he  had 
never  made  as  many  as  he  might  have  owing  to  his 
humility  in  the  presence  of  men  from  the  bigger 
Public  Schools,  all  of  whom,  he  imagined,  merely 
smiled  indulgently  at  his  lack  of  breeding  and  savoir 
faire.  He  had  begun  to  love  English  Literature  but 
he  realised  that  he  knew,  nothing  about  it,  and  was 
at  the  mercy  of  all  the  critics,  whose  opinions  he 
mouthed  as  his  own,  being  unable  to  form  his  own 
judgment  at  all.  He  had  come  to  realise  the  beauty 
of  the  countryside  owing  to  those  splendid  Sunday 
excursions  with  Hendrick  and  he  certainly  had  a 
bounder's  taste  for  girls.  Sylvia  and  Leah  !  These 
represented  all  that  he  knew  of  women.  Girls  of 
his  own  class  were  closed  volumes  to  him.  He  liked 
to  wander  round  the  streets  and  wink  at  and  talk  to 
shop  girls  like  ^ny  shop-assistant.  That  for  him 
spelt  romance :  he  was  nervous  in  the  presence  of 
other  men's  sisters.  He  had  been  induced  to  attend 
one  '*  House  Commem."  Ball  once  and  once  only.  J 
He  loved  dancing  but  lacked  the  necessary  co]t-| 
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fidence :  he  always  imagined  that  everyone  was 
feughing  at  his  awkwardness.  Everyone  lelse 
seemed  to  dance  as  if  it  was  second  nature  to  them : 
he*  trod  on  his  partners'  toes,  talked  the  most  non- 
sensical drivel  to  them  while  sitting  out  and 
altogether  was  thoroughly  miserable.  He  could 
never  understand  why  any  girl  should  ever  want  to 
dance  with  him  at  all.  That  he  should  ever  come 
to  marry  a  lady  seemed  to  him  beyond  the  utmost 
bounds  of  belief.  Sylvia  or  Leah,  perhaps :  he  felt 
that  he  had  a  good  deal  in  common  with  them,  but 
any  of  these  goddesses  of  the  ball-room  ?  He 
blushed  at  the  thought.  The  curious  part  of  all  this 
was  that  the  girls  whom  he  met  at  these  dances  all 
seemed  to  like  him.  He  was  always  at  a  loss  to 
understand  this  urrtil  he  went  to  see  Man  and 
Superman  "  at  the  Oxford  theatre:  then  he  began 
to  imagine  a  world  peopled  entirely  of  Anns,  man- 
hunters,  who  simply  counted  the  scalps  which  they 
had  taken  by  storm. 

When  he  was  staying  in  the  Vacations  at  large 
country-houses  coaching  younger  sons  he  always 
fled  at  the  approach  of  the  women-folk,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  delight  in  dragging  him  for  walks  or  draw- 
ing him  out  in  conversation.  It  was  not  that  he  did 
not  like  them,  but  he  felt  as  if  he  were  a  sort  of 
menial :  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  be  natural  in  their 
presence:  with  shop-girls  one  just  put  one's  arm 
round  their  waist,  conversation  was  unnecessary,  all 
gaps  were  filled  with  kisses  and  giggles.  Surely 
these  girls  did  not  expect  that  sort  of  treatment. 
Some  of  them  certainly  behaved  as  if  they  did,  and 
from  fragments  of  conversation  which  Rupert  heard 
in  the  smoking-room  after  dinner  occasionally,  one 
might  well  imagine  that  there  was  not  so  much 
difference  in  them  after  all.  •  .  . 

It  was  during  a  tropical  week  in  June  that  Rupert 
was  called  upon  to  divulge  on  paper  all  the  learning 
that  Oxford  had  fostered  in  him  in  four  years.  He 
felt  surer  of  himself  in  his  finals  than  he  did  in 

mods.''  simply  because  he  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
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passion  for  literature,  whereas  mathematics  hacf 
always  left  him  cold.  True,  he  did  not  know  much 
and  his  tutor  did  not  regard  his  chances  of  a  good 
class  as  at  all  bright,  but  he  loved  answering  the 
questions  and  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly  all  the 
time  that  the    schools  "  were  on. 

It  was  only  when  the  last  paper  was  finished  and 
he  was  free  now  to  conquer  the  world,  that  he  began 
to  take  stock  of  himself,  and  count  what  Oxford  had 
done  for  him. 

He  had  come  up,  awkward  and  ignorant :  he  was 
going  down  more  or  less  civilised,  more  liberal  in 
outlook,  interested  in  a  Philistine  sort  of  way  in  art 
without  knowing  anything  of  technique,  cured  of  the 
idea  that  he  would  ever  know  aay  classics  or  mathe- 
matics, but  immensely  enthusiastic  about  his  native 
literature,  burning  with  desire  to  impart  his  zeal. 

He  had  made  many  friends  and  learnt  to  love  com- 
fort :  he  relished  good  wine,  well-cooked  food,  and 
could  appreciate  a  cigar,  he  found  that  he  could  order 
a  meal  that  even  his  Uncle  Richard  did  not  despise. 
.  .  .  He  was  more  sociable  than  he  had  been  in  the 
Starthence  days,  and  more  athletic.    Success  in  one 
branch  of  sport  made  him  strong  and  a  lover  of  the 
open  air.    He  had  distinctly  developed.    Much  of 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  for  the  last  six 
years  he  had  enough  to  eat.    The  point  was  how  he 
could  best  apply  what  he  had  gained.  His  two  years 
of  preparatory  school  work  had  inclined  him  to  take 
up  teaching  as  his  ultimate  profession  but  he  was 
no  longer  content  with  the  idea  of  going  back  to 
small  boys :  the  constant  supervision,  the  picking  up 
of  blazers  and  caps  left  on  the  cricket  field,  the  wet- 
nursing,   was   now   altogether   beneath    him :  he 
aspired  to  the  larger  life  of  a  Public  School.  His 
Blue"  wo'uld  ensure  his  getting  a  post  at  one  of 
the  best :  his  testimonials  were  distinctly  good.  It 
remained  only  to  wait  for  the  result  of  his  examina- 
tion. 

Just  as  he  had  been  unable  six  years  before  to  tear 
himself  away  from  school  on  the  last  day,  §o  now  he 
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found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  believe  that  the  good 
years  of  happy  ease  and  luxury  at  Oxford  were  over  for 
ever:  he  stayed  up  for  Commem."  and  after,  partly 
because  the  beauty  of  the  city  was  still  upon  him, 
partly  because  of  Leah,  in  whose  company  he  now 
spent  every  evening. 

At  last  the  results  appeared  and  he  had  taken 
another      Third."     He   was   chagrined  beyond 
measure.    He  really  had  secret  hopes  that  a  First 
was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility:  a  "  Second" 
he  looked  on  as  a  foregone  conclusion,   but  a 

Third"  .  .  .  I  , 

Even  Leah's  genial  society  failed  to  cheer  him. 

He  realised  at  once  that  so  far  as  the  profession 
of  teaching  was  concerned  he  was  doomed  to  remain 
among  the  rank  and  file  for  ever.  Headmasters  were 
always  first  class"  men:  the  whole  of  his  future 
would  be  damned  owing  to  this  latest  failure. 

Yet  what  other  profession  could  he  adopt? 

He  could  not  afford  the  law,  he  had  no  chance  of 
getting  into  the  Civil  Service;  he  had  frequently 
thought  of  taking  orders  but  was  always  held  back 
by  a  feeling  of  distaste  for  the  rigidity  of  formulae. 
He  longed  to  preach,  to  rouse  people  to  the  white 
heat  of  enthusiasm  for  a  cause,  but  he  knew  that 
he  lacked  the  tact  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
parson  and  that  he  would  always  alienate  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  orthodox  and  rebel  against  his  supe- 
riors. Journalism  appealed  to  him  more  than  any- 
thing else,  because  in  that  profession  you  were  freer 
than  in  any  other  :  your  life  was  your  own,  even  if 
your  printed  sentiments  belonged  to  your  newspaper, 
but  he  realised  that  the  writer's  life  was  no  bed  of 
roses :  there  was  fierce  competition,  the  plums  were 
few :  for  years  the  struggle  for  existence  would  be 
'  intense.  After  all,  he  would  be  still  able  to  "  free 
lance"  as  a  schoolmaster. 

What  actually  decided  him  was  an  invitation  from 
the  Headmaster  of  Winchborough  to  join  his  staff  in 
September,  starting  on  a  salary  of  £150  a  yiear,  with 
board  and  lodging  included. 
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He  accepted  this  offer  with  alacrity  and  spent  part 
of  the  Long  Vac.  with  hi^  people  at  Domer,  readings 
up  the  subjects  which  he  was  to  teach,  and  anticipat- 
ing  with  delight  mingled  with  secret  fear  the  pros- 
pect of  coping  with  the  youth  of  so  famous  a  Public 
School. 

After  four  years  of  comparative  wealth  and  ease 
he  found  life  at  Domer  incomparably  dreary.  The 
only  intellectual  companionship  he  got  was  from  i 
talks  with  Sam  Thwaites,  a  local  quarryman  who  ' 
spent  all  his  leisure  hours  in  reading.  He  seemed 
to  assimilate  fresh  ideas  with  extraordinary  quick- 
ness,  and  on  Sunday  tramps  over  to  Bonsall,  Wirks- 
worth,  or  Crich,  Rupert  used  to  listen  while  his 
countryman  unfolded  his  scheme  for  the  building  of 
Utopia, 

Tha  knaws,  laad,"  he  would  say,     as  t  Domer  ^ 
folk  canna  tell  t'  difference  /twixt  owt  as  is  oogly  ] 
and  owt  as  is  faine.    Me  and  thou  keep  on  frettin'  ! 
'cos  things  isna  sommut  better  nor  what  they  should  ^ 
be,  nay,  nor  could  be  .  .  .  and  they  laughs  at  us 
for  it.    Let  'm  laugh  :  I  reckon  laugh  wil't  be  ont' 
other  saide  o' t'  face  afore  we're  dead.    But  why  the 
'ell  dursen't  folk  think  straight?    That's  what  beats 
me.    Why  doan't  un  taake  t'  law  into  their  own 
'an'ds  and  burn  down  their  oogly  'ovels  and  smash 
things  up  until  they  force  th'  hands  o'  th'  employers  ? 
Ba  goom  !  I  could  maake  Domer  and  Cromby  sit  oop 
if  Pd  'ad  your  chances,  laad.    Eddication :  that'st' 
stuff  to  gi'e  'em.    Learn  t'  kids  as  they  'ave  a  right 
to  'ev  proper  food  and  warm  clo'es.    'Old  th'  pistol 
to  th'  employers  'eads  until  they  damn  well  'ave  to 
gi'e  us  a  livin'  wage :  that's  what  I  says.    We've  bin 
too  soft  wi'  'em,  knoockling  under  to  em  as  if  they 
was  God  A'mighty.  ...  But  ye  canna  get  folk  to 
see    it.  ...  '  Le'    us    gang   our   ain   gait,  Sam 
Thwaites':  they  says  to  me  when  I  tries  to  rouse 
some  spirit  in  'um  :  '  Thee  gang  thine  to  t'  gallows  < 
and  we'll  gang  ours  to  t'  poob.'  j 

As  if  swill  in'  beer  solved  owt :  they  sweat  us  down  J 
inV  quarries  and  down  t'  pits  ...  so  that  us've  got  1 
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no  guts  in  us  left  to  feight  wi'  and  then  force  us  into 
t'  'Judge  and  t'  Drag'n  '  to  booze,  'cos  there's  a  fire 
and  no  naggin'  woman  .  .  .  Christ !  It  makes  me 
blood  boil  to  see  the  way  folks  live.  And  to  think  as 
'ow  it'd  'ardly  take  a  shove  if  us  all  banded  together 
to  make  summut  out  o'  life." 

It's  the  same  everywhere,  Sam.  It  isn't  just 
the  Midlands.  Of  course  there's  more  ignorance  and 
wretchedness  and  dirt  here  because  everyone  is 
sweated.  In  the  South  there  is  a  sun  which  shines 
occasionally,  the  air  is  softer,  and  consequently  the 
people  kinder,  but  much  slacker.  There's  only  about 
one  in  every  ten  thousand  who  isn't  satisfied  with  the 
scheme  of  things.  Perhaps  that's  nature's  right 
proportion.  Sometimes  I  think  that  we're  rather 
fools  to  try  to  move  or  mould  the  mass  of  public 
opinion  :  for  all  our  trying  only  an  insignificant  part 
will  be  affected,  if  any:  I  feel  that  I'd  like  to  live 
in  a  place  like  Capri  and  just  watch  life  amble  by : 
just  to  observe  and  laugh :  there's  heaps  of  amuse- 
ment in  that.  Instead  of  which  you  and  I  are  the 
sort  of  people  who  get  insult  upon  insult  heaped 
upon  our  shoulders  just  because  we  want  the  world 
to  be  a  little  cleaner  and  saner  than  it  is. 

"  Yet  I  suppose  we  get  our  compensations:  it  is 
something  to  feel  the  beauty  of  these  hills,  all  the 
more  exquisite  because  of  the  squalor  of  the  pits.  It 
cuts  both  ways.  These  other  people  are  as  insensi- 
tive to  pleasure  as  to  pain  .  .  .  they  never  shudder 
at  the  ugliness  of  their  homes." 

Yes,  but  I  wants  to  learn  'em  to  shudder." 

Rupert  began  to  visit  the  Thwaites  family  more 
often  than  he  used.  He  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  welcome  at  whatever  cottage  he  stopped, 
but  he  had  never  until  now  singled  out  the  Thwaites 
as  especially  interesting. 

Sam's  father  was  drunk  most  nights  of  the  week, 
and  was  more  frequently  absent  from  the  quarries 
than  any  other  rnan  in  the  village.  The  mother 
had  to  keep  the  home  together  as  well  as  she  could  r 
Rupert  had  never  seen  her  when  she  was  not  busy.. 

F  '  ' 
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She  was  exceedingly  fat,  always  cheerful,  looked  on 
her  husband  and  Socialist  son  as  thorns  in  the  flesh 
directly  due  to  Heaven,  but  refused  to  allow  either 
of  them  to  damp  her  spirits.    There  was  one  daugh- 
ter, Rebecca,  who  taught  in  the  village  school,  who 
had  always  attracted  Rupert  by  her  neat  simplicity 
and  genial  frankness:  like  her  mother,  who  adored 
her,  she  was  always  smiling:  she  bore  with  Sam's 
constant  fits  of  moodiness  and  irritability  perfectly : 
she  had  acquired  the  knack  of  handling  him :  what- 
ever she  really  thought  of  life,  no  one  knew :  she  was 
splendid  with  the  children,  but  then  she  was  splendid 
with  everybody.   She  attended  all  the    socials  and 
was  much  run  after  by  the  youths  of  Domer:  she 
accepted  their  homage  like  a  queen :  she  was  peculiar 
in  that  she  did  not  go  out  for  walks  with  them  at 
night.    If  she  had  any  marketing  to  do  at  Cromby 
she  always  went  and  returned  alone.    While  Sam 
was  bothering  about  improving  the  world  she  steadily 
went   on   improving   herself,    preparing   for  and 
passing    examinations.     She    spoke    the  King's 
English  without  a  trace  of  accent. 

Rupert  analysed  his  feelings  towards  her. pretty 
accurately  by  gauging  the  depths  of  his  disappoint- 
ment when  she  did  not  come  to  Church.    He  read 
the  lessons  Sunday  by  Sunday  when  he  was  at  home, 
directly  at  and  for  her.   He  obviously  liked  to  stand 
well  in  her  eyes.  But  he  never  really  got  to  know  her 
until  he  began  to  see  more  of  Sam  in  his  own  home. 
He  noticed  that  Rebecca  took  care  to  be  in  when  he 
called,  and  would  put  down  whatever  book  she 
was    reading,    if    there    was    a    chance    of  his 
talking  to  her.    Though  he  had  known  her  more 
or  less  all  his  life  he  had  hitherto  failed  to  take  much 
notice  of  her  looks.    That  she  was  slim,  bore  herself 
proudly,  and  gave  a  general  sense  of  rich  colour 
...  he  had  always  known  :  it  was  only  now  that 
he  found  that  freckles  improved  her  face,  that  her 
dimples  added  immensely  to  her  attractiveness.  He 
wondered  what  she  thought  of  his  relations  with 
Sylvia.    He  noticed  that  at  times  she  looked  queerlv 
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^at  him  when  she  thought  he  wasn't  noticing  her. 
It  was  hard  to  get  a  quiet  talk  with  her  in  her  house : 
there  were  only  the  two  rooms,  the  kitchen  and  the 
parlour — the  latter  only  used  on  Sundays.  She 
spent  most  of  her  time  in  getting  meals  ready  and 
in  washing  up  afterwards  whenever  Rupert  came. 
He  found  himself  comparing  her  with  Leah,  Sylvia 
and  Ethel.  Leah  was  more  sophisticated,  rather 
soiled  goods  by  comparison.  He  was  surprised  to 
think  that  she  had  satisfied  him  for  so  long  a  time 
as  four  years.  He  found  out  early  on  in  his  second 
year  that  he  was  not  the  only  string  to  her  bow.  She 
found  safety  and  pleasure  in  numbers.  He  didn't 
mind  that,  but  he  rather  resented  the  fact  that  she 
still  kept  up  the  farce  of  trying  to  make  him  believe 
he  was  the  only  one.  No :  Rebecca  was  a  finer  girl 
than  Leah.  She  was  innocent  to  begin  with.  Of 
that  he  was  certain. 

Again  compared  with  Ethel  she  would  make  a  far 
more  capable  wife.  He  had  seen  Ethel  just  a  short 
time  ago  with  her  husband :  already  she  was  begin- 
ning to  lose  her  only  asset — her  good  looks.  Incor- 
rigibly lazy,  she  was  finding  that  marriage  was  a 
mistake.  She  had  regarded  Maynard  as  a  man  who 
was  going  to  sweep  her  away  from  the  poverty  and 
drudgery  of  her  middle-class  home  to  affluethce 
.  .  .  now  she  found  that  she  had  not  only  to  cook 
(an  art  at  which  she  was  useless),  but  to  do  all  the 
house-work  as  well.  A  baby  was  due  in  a  few 
months  to  add  to  her  worries.  There  had  been  a 
rather  pathetic  scene  between  her  and  Rupert  on  her 
visit.  She  did  not  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that  she 
was  disappointed  in  her  husband. 

You  know,  Rupert,"  she  said  on  the  one  after- 
noon they  had  together,  you  were  wise  not  to 
marry.  One  had  been  told  so  much  about  give  and 
take  that  I  was  prepared  to  make  sacrifices,  but  it  has 
come  to  be  all  '  give  '  on  my  side,  and  all  '  take  '  on 
his.    Are  all  men  incorrigibly  selfish  ?" 

All  women  say  so,  don't  they?    Don't  you  iove 
Jack?"  V 
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Of  course  I  do,  only  he  gets  on  my  nerves.  It's 
all  a  question  of  money,  I  suppose.  If  we  were  well 
off  we  should  be  happy  enough  :  it's  this  horrible 
scraping  for  ha'pence  I  can't  bear.  We  each  suspect 
the  other  of  being  extravagant.  I  think  he  smokes 
too  much,  he  thinks  I  dress  too  well." 

''Good  Lord!  I  thought  husbands  were  always 
angry  because  their  wives  didn't  dress  well  enough." 

Not  in  our  case.  But  that's  not  by  any  means 
the  worst  part  of  it.  I  think  he  neglects  me :  he  gets 
furious  if  I  remind  him  that  he  didn't  kiss  me  when 
he  comes  in  or  goes  out.  When  we  were  engaged  it 
was  the  other  way  on.  He  had  to  beg  for  kisses: 
now  I  have  to  do  the  begging  .  .  .  Oh !  it's  all 
awfully  stupid.  Life  isn't  a  bit  like  what  I  thought 
it  was  going  to  be.  Look  at  you — four  years  ago 
it  seemed  to  everyone  that  you'd  just  be  a  bank  clerk 
or  something  of  that  sort.  Now  here  you  are  fat- 
tened out,  handsome,  a  '  Blue  '  .  .  .  just  going  to 
be  a  master  at  one  of  the  best  Public  Schools.  You 
remind  me  of  one  of  those  horses  that  everybody 
raves  about  when  they  come  in  first  in  a  race  instead 
of  last  as  expected.  What  do  you  call  them  ?  You 
know  what  I  mean — 'dark'  isn't  it?" 

"  '  Outsider,'  isn't  it  ? — I  think  that  suits  me  better. 
Besides  I'm  not  dark." 

^'  No,  and  you're  not  an  outsider." 

■"I  was  a  few  years  ago.  .  .  .  I'm  not  at  all 
certain  of  myself  now." 

No,  he  thanked  God  more  every  day  that  he  had 
at  least  escaped  Ethel.    He  would  far  rather  be 
married  to  Rebecca.  ...  In  the  end,  however,  it 
always  came  back  to  Sylvia.    After  all  it  was  six 
years  since  they  first  met :  six  incredible  years  .  .  . 
and  he  was  as  fond  of  her  as  ever  .  .     and  she  o 
him.    She  had  grown  prettier  every  year,  Th 
funny  thing  was  that  he  never  even  heard  whispers  o 
another  man.    When  they  went  to  early-closing 
night  dances  at  Cromby  Bank  he  danced  the  who! 
programme  through   with  her  alone:   they  hot" 
took  it  for  granted  that  they  would.    On  Sunday 
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when  he  wasn't  with  Sam  or  his  mother  he  would 
take  her  up  to  Rowsley  to  tea,  or  hire  a  boat  for  the 
day  on  the  Derwent. 

The  amazing  thing  about  this  queer  friendship 
was  that  they  had  never  had  a  quarrel. 

Even  the  local  scandal-mongers  had  ceased  to  wag 
their  tongues :  after  all  six  years  is  a  long  time  .  .  . 
they  began  to  find  themselves  taken  for  granted. 

Yet  there  were  moments  when  Rupert  felt  that  he 
must  be  standing  in  Sylvia's  way.  She  was  quite 
old  enough  to  marry :  when  he  told  her  so  she  used 
to  laugh  (in  a  peculiarly  nervous  way  she  had,  which 
always  echoed  in  Rupert's  heart  long  after)  and  turn 
the  conversation.  After  meeting  Rebecca  and  get- 
ting to  know  her  more  intimately  it  struck  him  that 
the  great  difference  between  the  two  was  that 
Rebecca  would  never  tell  her  love:  there  was  a 
depth  of  character  about  her  that  fascinated  him. 
She  would  be  colder  than  Sylvia,  for  a  time,  but 
where  she  loved  she  would  love  always.  He  envied 
the  man  who  should  ultimately  win  her.  Yet  she 
w^as  not  easy  to  talk  to :  her  looks  belied  her. 
Another  curious  feature  about  her  was  that  he  could 
not  break  down  her  habit  of  calling  him  ''Mister'' 
Rupert.  She  was  the  only  person  in  the  whole 
parish  who  did  that ;  he  detected  a  latent  irony  in 
her  use  of  the  term,  but  he  could  never  be  sure  even 
of  that.  She  was  a  mysterious  girl.  There  was  one 
night  he  never  forgot :  it  was  his  last  before  going 
for  a  round  of  visits  prior  to  starting  on  his  new 
work.  He  had  agreed  to  take  Sylvia  as  usual  to  the 
"  Wakes " :  they  were  both  rather  sober  as  they 
were  apt  to  become  when  a  parting  became  immin- 
ent, and  after  a  few  hilarious  turns  on  the  "helter- 
skelter"  and  the  "merry-go-rounds"  they  aban- 
doned the  Fair  for  the  fields  behind,  where  they  could 
sit  in  the  darkness  and  watch  the  gay  scene  from 
afar.  They  were  not  given  to  chatting  much  to  each 
other  on  these  "  last  nights"  as  they  called  them: 
they  were  content  just  to  be  in  each  other's  company. 
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.  But  to-night  Sylvia  was  rather  unduly  excited, 
unlike  herself. 

These  have  been  good  times  we've  had  together, 
haven't  they,  Rupert?"  o  i  •  n 

''Have  been?  What  do  you  mean,  Sylvia? 
They^re  not  over." 

I  wonder." 

What's  the  mystery  now?  It's  not  like  you  to 
get  jealous  or  to  be  filled  with  bad  omens." 

No  answer  came  in  reply  to  this.    So  he  returned 
to  the  attack. 

''What's  the  matter,  dear?  Aren't  you  feeling 
fit?  Has  anybody  been  saying  anything ?  Good 
Lord  .  .  .  you  haven't  found  another  man?" 

"You  funny  boy:   of  course   I   haven't.  No,; 
there's  nothing  the  matter.    I  suppose  it's  a  sort  of  ^ 
feeling  that  overtakes  everybody  at  times.    I've  been  [ 
thinking  how  we've  both  grown.    We're  getting 
quite  old.  ...  I  can  hardly  remember  the  flapper 
at  the  pierrots  that  night.    Thank  goodness  you've  ^ 
learnt  how  to  dress  since  then.    No,  it's  not  that 
either.  ...  It  suddenly  struck  me  to-night  that  I'm 
only  one  of  a  crowd  in  your  life  ^" 

"  You're  head  and  shoulders  above  the  others,  . 
anyway."  , 

"  Perhaps,  but  how  am  I  to  know  you  don  t  say 
that  to  each  of  us  in  turn?  I  believe  a  man's  cap- 
able of  loving  about  twenty  girls  at  once  in  a  sort 
of  a  way." 

"  What  on  earth's  started  you  off  in  this  vein  to- 
night of  all  nights?" 

^' W-well,  for  one  thing  you're  going  to  London  ^ 
to-morrow:  I've  never  been  there:  I  know  nothing 
about  It  .  .  .  but  I'm  afraid  for  you.  I  hear  tales 
about  the  sort  of  women  there  are  there.  ...  I'd 
hate  you  to  do  anything  beastly :  it  would  be  as  bad 
as  if  I'd  done  it  myself  .  .  .  and  you're  a  shocking 
baby.  No,  it  isn't  that.  Did  you  see  Rebecca^ 
Thwaites  at  the  fair  to-night?" 

"  No,  what  in  the  world  has  she  got  to  do  with  ^ 
it?"  ] 
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Everything:  Fm  getting  jealous,  I  suppose. 
You  didn't  see  the  way  she  was  looking  at  you  : 
you  wouldn't:  I've  seen  her  scores  of  times.  She'd 
go  through  hell  for  you.  ...  So  would  I  for  that 
matter:  but  she's  younger  than  I  am  and  prettier 
.  .  .  and  closer  ...  I  mean  she  lives  near  you." 

But  I  don't  know  her  any  better  than  I  know  any 
other  girl  in  the  village.  The  only  thing  peculiar 
about  her  is  that  she  calls  me  *  Mister  '  Rupert— that 
doesn't  sound  much  like  love  does  it?" 

Oh,  you  dear  old  silly.  Can't  you  see  through 
that?  That's  only  another  protection:  she  didn't 
want  to  fall  in  love  with  you,  any  more  than  I  did. 
You  go  away  for  months  at  a  time  and  flirt  with  all 
sorts  of  other  girls.  You're  no  longer  in  our  station  : 
no,  don't  get  excited.  Six  years  ago  you  weren't 
very  superior  to  me  though  you  probably  thought 
you  were:  to-night  you  are  quite  certain  that  both 
Rebecca  and  I  are  as  good  as  you  and  would  be 
quite  willing  to  marry  us  .  .  .  if— if— well— if  you 
were  a  marrying  man — whereas  the  truth  is  that 
you're  immeasurably  above  us.  We've  learnt  to 
speak  grammatically— more  correctly  probably  than 
you  .  .  .  but  you've  taught  us  to  do  that." 
What  nonsense  you're  talking." 
It  isn't  nonsense.  You're  the  only  gentleman 
I've  ever  heard  of  who  treats  all  women  alike.  .  .  " 

B-but— stop— stop— that's  just  the  trouble:  I 
don't.  I  don't  kiss  Ethel  Maynard  and  take  her  out 
for  walks  every  night."  oi. 

*'No,  that's  because  you  don't  want  to.  She  d 
have  come  all  right  any  time  during  these  years  in 
my  place,  if  you'd  have  given  her  half  a  chance. 

You're  too  jolly  innocent:  I  could  tell  you  of 
girls  round  here  who  think  themselves  no  end  '  pi  ' 
during  the  day,  there's  .  .  .  no,  why  should  I  give 
them  away  ?  .  .  .  anyhow  there  are  girls  who  go  out 
at  night  with  boys  who  aren't  fit  to  black  their 
shoes." 

You're  letting  your  imagination  run  riot  to- 
night, little  girl,    I  wonder  what's  going  to  happen 
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to  us  two  at  the  end  of  time.  Do  you  think  we  shall 
marry?" 

I  certainly  don't.'' 
^'  You  wouldn't  have  me?" 
Not  at  any  price.    Good  Lord,  do  you  think  I'm 
going  to  ruin  vour  life  in  return  for  all  you've  done 
for  me?" 

You  might  with  much  more  accuracy  say  that 
I'm  likely  to  ruin  yours  by  preventing  you  from 
having  a  decent  chance.  I've  been  standing  over 
you  for  six  years  like  a  dog  in  a  manger.  ..." 

Well, — I've  enjoyed  it  well  enough  to  wish  to 
renew  my  contract  for  another  six  .  .  .  but  that's 
my  trouble.  .  .  .  I'm  so  afraid  we're  near  the  end." 
^'  But  why  now,  especially?" 

Well,  at  Oxford  you  were  more  or  less  safe — I 
never  worried  about  Leah.  I  understood  her  better 
than  you  did.  ...  In  some  ways  I'm  afraid  of 
Rebecca  .  .  .  but  not  in  the  way  you  think.  Most 
of  all  I'm  afraid  of  the  girls  you  are  now  going  to 
meet  at  this  school  of  yours.  They'll  be  ladies  to 
start  off :  they'll  have  nice  refined  homes  to  invite 
you  to,  not  be  handicapped  as  I've  been  by  having  to 
spend  all  these  hours  out  of  doors.  .  .  .  In  the  next 
age  they'll  do  something  about  that  .  .  .  instead  of 
talking  nonsense  about  vice  in  the  dark.  Give  us 
somewhere  light  and  warm  and  comfortable  to  go  to 
and  we'll  go  there  all  right.  Oh  !  Rupert,  it's  been 
a  good  time  wandering  about  in  all  the  mud  and 
slush  and  damp.  ...  I'm  thinking  some  day  we 
shall  regret  these  times  more  than  any  :  we've  got  on 
so  well  .  .  .  somehow  we've  never  had  to  bother.  I 
suppose  that's  the  secret.  Rebecca  is  a  botherer. 
It'd  be  awful  to  marry  a  Martha,  female  or  male.  I 
suppose  you  and  I  are  a  bit  too  irresponsible  for  this 
world." 

Rupert  found  it  harder  to  part  from  her  on  this 
night  than  at  the  end  of  any  holiday  he  could  remem- 
ber :  she  had  become  so  much  a  part  of  him  that  he 
had  begun  to  look  on  her  as  a  sister :  he  told  her 
everything  in  his  letters  and  he  believed  that  she  was 
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equally  open  with  him  about  her  affairs.    As  he  was 
thinking  over  the  various  points  of  her  talk  on  his 
way  up  the  Domer  hill  he  thought  he  heard  light 
footsteps  following :  he  stopped  and  tried  to  pierce- 
the  darkness  without  any  success,  so  he  dismissed  the 
thought  from  his  mind  and  reverted  to  Sylvia's. 
I  conversation.    It  was  curious  how  much  fonder  he 
i  had  got  of  her  with  the  passing  years :  it  had  seemed' 
!  to  him  that  they  had  settled  down  into  a  lifelong 
i  friendship.    Funny  she  should  have  made  that  absurd 
I  remark  about  Rebecca.    It  was  not  like  Sylvia  to  be 
1  jealous.  .  .  .     Yes,  there  certainly  was  somebody 
following  him.    Well,  he  would  soon  settle  that.  He 
jumped  lightly  over  the  loose  stone  wall  at  the  side 
of  the  road  and  doubled  back  about  twenty  yards  and 
waited.    He  expected  to  find  some  half-tipsy  man 
lurching  home  in  his  wake,  glad  of  the  semi-com- 
panionship of  hearing  another  man  safer  on  his  feet 
making  for  home.    But  these  steps  were  too  light 
for  a  man's  ...  it  must  be  some  girl  going  home^ 
from  the  Faiii  who  had  got  separated  from  her 
friends.    Domer  girls  didn't  like  coming  up  that 
lonely  road  alone  late  at  night.    He  certainly  didn't 
wish  to  frighten  her  as  he  certainly  would  if  he 
sprang  out  on  her.    If  he  let  her  get  past  she  would 
think  that  he  had  disappeared  very  mysteriously  and 
imagine  all  sorts  of  horrors  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 
No — the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  whistle  loudly,  sit 
on  the  wall  and  offer  to  escort  her  home. 

No  sooner  had  he  started  to  whistle  than  the  steps 
again  ceased.  .  .  .  Oh — this  was  getting  too  much 
of  a  good  thing:  he  strode  fast  and  angrily  down 
the  road  in  the  direction  from  which  the  girl  was 
coming,  shouting  half-angrily  : 

I'm  not  going  to  eat  you.  ...  I  hate  being 
shadowed.  Come  and  walk  with  me.  It's  only 
Rupert  Blundell." 

Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  a  slim  figure  a  few 
yards  away  obviously  wondering  whether  to  run 
away  or  stand  still.  There  was  something  peculiarly 
familiar  about  her  to  him.  .  .  .    Good  Lord  
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"  Hello!  Rebecca/'  he  said,  lowering  his  voice  at 
once.       What  a  bit  of  luck." 

Good  evening,  Mister  Rupert.  What  do  you 
mean — a  piece  of  luck?" 

That  we  should  both  be  going  home  at  the  same 
time." 

It  wasn't  luck:  Td  been  waiting." 
Waiting?" 

Yes— for  hours-r-for  you.  Y-youVe  going  away 
to-morrow  and  .  .  .  and  ...  I  ...  I  wanted  to 
say  good-bye  to  you." 

"  But  I  was  coming  in  to-morrow  morning  before 
1  went,  to  see  you.  .  .  .  After  all  (he  laughed  ner- 
vously) Fm  not  going  to  Japan.    I  shall  probably 
;be  back  at  Christmas." 
I  wonder." 

What  do  you  mean?" 

Well— Pve  been  watching  you  for  some  time  :  it- 
was  none  of  my  business,  I  know — Fve  got  no  right 
to  say  these  things  ...  but  you  seem  to  be  growing 
out  of  Domer  life.    While  you  were  at  school  home 
was  enough  for  you.    When  you  got  to  Oxford  you 
became  too  grand  fpr  simple  folks  like  us.  .  .  Domer  . 
and  Cromby  were  too  small  to  hold  you  .  .  .  we 
were  too  countrified  :  you  had  made  grand  friends;  < 
Dukes  and  Lords;  .  .^  you  had  become  a  member, 
of  the  aristocracy  .  .  .  you  began  to  see  the  power  of 
money — now  youVe  going  to  a  most  famous  school : 
you'll  quickly  forget  all  your  old  simple  friends.  .  . 
you'll  marry.    You  don't  mind  my  speaking  like 
this?    It's  my  last  chance." 

"  Of  course  not,  you  interest  me  a  lot.  You're  all 
wrong — but,  please  go  on." 

I'm  not  wrong — you  never  understand  what  you 
mean  to  us  here  in  Domer :  you  come  back  at  rare 
intervals  for  odd  days  ...  you  give  yourself  to  us 
just  as  you  ^ilways  have  as  if  we  belonged  to  you. 
You  don't  know  how  the  boys  respect  you— I  don't 
suppose  you've  ever  thought  of  that  .  .  .  but  you're 
queer.    You  don't  drink     .  .  you're  always  at  work 
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.  .  .  doing  something  strenuous,  a  wonderful 
example  to  everybody,  and  yet  .  .  .  and  yet  .  . 

And  yet— what?" 

*'Oh!    It's  awfully  hard  talking  to  you  

Anybody  would  tell  you  better  than  I  can." 

"  Well — you've  started.  .  .  .  You  needn't  mind 
me  if  it's  anything  nasty — please  g6  on." 

You'll  think  me  a  beast.  ...  It  isn't  because 
I'm  specially  good  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Nor  do 
I  set  myself  up  to  instruct  my  betters.  Please  don't 
think  it's  because  I'm  a  schoolmistress  .  .  .  .  " 

"You're  rnaking  me  extraordinarily  curious: 
please  don't  keep  me  on  tenterhooks  any  longer." 

We — we  can't  understand  why  you  go  on  play- 
ing round  with  that  girl.  It's  so  unlike  everything 
else  you  do." 

Oh  !  Good  God!  I'm  sorry — that  slipped  out? 
I  thought  people's  tongues  had  ceased  to  wag  about 
that.  After  all,  they've  had  six  years  in  which  to 
get  used  to  it.  .  •  .  What  harm  have  I  ever  done 
her  or  any  other  girl  in  the  place?" 

None — none  that  we  can  lay  our  fingers  on — ^but 
it's  so  degrading." 

I.  can't  see  why." 

Well — it's  as  bad  as  if  you  went  out  with  one  of 
us.  You  don't  seem  to  realise  the  difference  in  our 
station  and  yours." 

What  would  Sam  have  to  say  to  this  doctrine?" 

That's  where  he  and  I  quarrel.  Socialism  will 
never  get  over  that  difficulty.  All  men  are  equal, 
perhaps  .  .  .  but  there's  nothing  but  misery  for  girls 
and  men  who  marry  out  of  their  class  in  life." 

But  I've  no  intention  of  marrying  Sylvia  or  any- 
one else  for  the  matter  of  that." 

Then  you  have  no  right  to  spoil  a  girl's  chances 
by  playing  with  her  for  six  years." 

Really — Rebecca — there  is  a  limit  to  one's  en- 
durance. You'^ve  let  yourselves  be  put  upon  by  the 
scandal-mongers  .  .  .  you  don't  think  badly  of  me, 
do  you?" 

Like  everybody  else,  I'm  proud  of  you  .  .  .  • 
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youVe  made  so  much  more  of  yourself  than  anyone 
thought  possible;  but  I  can't  understand  your  atti- 
tude to  women.  Can't  you  live  without  the  constant 
companionship  of  such  girls  as  this  Sylvia  of  yours  ? 
I  watched  you  at  the  fair  to-night.  You  look  quite 
different  when  you're  with  her.  I'm  not  sure  that 
you  don't  think  too  much  of  what  is  after  all  only  one 
small  side  of  life." 

Come  to  that,  I've  often  wondered  lately  what 
you  think  of  this  '  small  side  of  life.'  I  suppose  you 
could  have  married  quite  half  the  nicest  men  in  the 
village  if  you'd  wanted  them." 

I  don't  want  to  marry  until  I'm  quite  sure.  We 
need  to  exercise  more  self-control  over  matters  of 
sex.  We  are  all  inclined  to  blurt  out  our  likes  and 
dislikes.  A  man  passes  a  girl  in  the  streets:  some- 
thing about  her  attracts  him  :  he  stops  :  she  relishes 
the  attention  :  it  flatters  her  sense  of  her  own  good 
looks  .  .  .  you  say  there's  no  harm  ...  I'm  not  so 
sure  of  that.  For  one  thing,  think  of  the  time  wasted 
in  these  nightly  encounters.  ,  .  They're  not  natural. 
Why  can't  both  sexes  wait  until  the  great  passion 
comes  along?  there's  no  mistaking  that." 

You  think  not  ?" 

I'm  sure  of  it." 

And  when  it  does  come?" 

Sometimes  it's  only  on  one  side :  then  the  girl  or 
the  man,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  have  to  suffer  in 
silence  .  .  .  there's  tragedy — but  it  is  at  least  hon- 
ourable. There's  simply  waste  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent stuff  in  life  in  frittering  away  affection  in  small 
packets  to  every  pretty  face  that  passes." 

Isn't  there  something  to  be  said  for  the  argu- 
ment that  such  an  '  undignified  action,'  as  you  call  it, 
teaches  experience?  Isn't  it  rather  silly  to  avoid  the 
society  of  the  other  sex  until  you  find  the  one  soul- 
mate?  You  might  be  mistaken.  m  m  Then  the  fal 
would  be  really  in  the  fire." 

"  No — 'friendships  between  men  and  girls  ought  to 
be  encouraged  far  more  than  they  are  ;  then  there 
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would  be  less  of  this  secrecy  and  unhealthy  contact 
in  the  dark." 

So  you  think  that  Tm  not  a  bad  sort  of  chap  who 
is  rapidly  going  to  hell  because  of  a  degrading  habi»t 
of  spending  his  evenings  with  a  girl  in  the  post 
office?" 

I  think  that  the  best  men  have' their  lives  ruined 
by  women  :  the  more  1  read  the  more  I  wish  that 
there  were  no  sexes.  One's  life  work  ought  to  be 
enough." 

That's  queer  coming  from  a  girl.  Is  a  personal 
appHcation  intended?" 

Tm  afraid  for  you,  Mr.  Rupert.  You  can't 
resist  a  pretty  face.  You  have  magnificent  powers 
.  .  .  you  exercise  a  strange  fascination  over  every- 
body you  meet :  you  have  done  Domer  more  good 
than  you'll  ever  realise  .  .  .  and  you've  nearly  de- 
stroyed all  that  good  by  the  mistake  of  going  with 
this  girl.  People  in  your  position  owe  a  duty  to 
your  inferiors.  .  .  .  You  can't  live  to  yourselves- 
Your  personal  inclinations  have  to  be  subdued  and 
abandoned  altogether  if  they  look  like  offending  any- 
one else.  Some  day  some  woman  will  get  hold  of 
you  and*  spoil  your  w^hole  career  unless  you  tread 
warily." 

And  you've  waited  for  me  all  night  to  tell  me 
this,  to  preach  to  me  for  my  good — why?" 

Please  don't  take  offence,  Mr.  Rupert.  I  only 
meant  this  as  a  warning  for  your  own  good.  I  should: 
hate  to  see  you  miserable." 

My  dear  Rebecca,  people  always  talk  about  other 
people's  good  when  they  are  being  peculiarly  nasty. 
Still,  I  know  you  meant  me  no  harm — I  ought  to  be 
grateful,  I  know  .  .  .  but  you've  hit  me  on  a  rather 
tender  spot.  There  are  times  when  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  doing  something  unworthy  in  making  friends 
with  Sylvia.  The  next  moment  I  curse  myself  for  a 
weak  fool.  After  all,  we've  got  to  carve  out  our  own 
lives.  I  hate  all  this  planning  of  our  lives  according 
to  a  safe,  moral  code  ...  I  object  to  being  told  what 
I  ought  to  do  and  what  I  ought  not  to  do.  The 
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object  of  life  is  to  live — not  to  copy  our  grandfathers. 
We  may  make  mistakes :  they  strengthen  us :  if 
they  don't  we  deserve  to  go  under:  Tm  rather  a 
believer  in  the  '  survival  of  the  fittest.'  " 

That's  because  you  are  strong  enough  to  be 
classed  among  the  fit.  You've  got  out  of  the  ruck. 
You're  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  The  rest  of  us  have 
to  learn  to  live  by  rule.  If  I,  for  instance,  followed 
my  own  wishes  ...  I  should  .  .  .  only  .  .  .  bring 
lasting  wretchedness  and  suffering  on  two  families, 
€ven  if  I  were  to  get  my  own  way." 

Gkx>d  Lx)rd,  Rebecca — I've  always  thought  you 
w^ere  heart-free.    I'm  most  awfully  sorry." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you — forget  it,  please.  I 
only  did  it  because— because^ — oh !  Mr.  Rupert, 
please,  please  try  to  steer  clear  of  entanglements  with 
w^omen  until  you've  made  your  way.  We  all  expect 
you  to  do  grand  things  .  .  .  and  you  know,  far 
better  than  I  do — who've  only  read  about  them  in 
books,  how  women  have  hampered  men  on  their  way 
to  success." 

I  know  I've  sounded  ungrateful,  Rebecca,  but 
I'm  not — I  know  that  I  can  turn  to  you  for  help  if  I 
ever  need  it.  I  won't  forget,  I  promise  you;  but 
you're  right:  I'm  a  hopeless  fool  where  girls  are 
concerned.    Good-bye — and  thank  you." 

They  were  at  the  top  of  the  Rectory  Drive  by  now! 
-  .  .  he  felt  a  little,  warm  hand  thrust  quickly  into 
his,  a  hard  pressure — a  whispered  Good-night,  Mr. 
Rupert  "...  and  she  was  gone. 

The  next  day  he  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
joining  Maltby  in  Town. 

These  jaunts  of  theirs  had  become  a  sort  of  quar- 
terly institution.  Once  every  three  months  or  so 
they  had  what  they  called  a  burst." 

A  ''burst"  consisted  in  taking  rooms  at  some 
huge  hotel  where  bed,  bath  and  breakfast  were  to  be 
had  for  six  shillings  and  spending  their  days  in 
watching  cricket  at  Lord's,  taking  girls  on  the  river 
at  Hampton  Court  or  Weybridge,  going  the  round 
of  the  theatres,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day, 
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and  taking  chorus  girls  out  to  supper  or  to  Covent 
Garden  balls  on  Friday  nights. 

During  his  four  years  at  Oxford  Rupert  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  numbers  of  chorus  girls  who  took 
**digs  in  Paradise  Square:  he  used  to  have  them 
out  to  lunch  .  .  .  and  imagine  that  he  was  a  gay 
dog."  In  the  vacations  he  would  take  them  to  quiet 
restaurants  in  Soho  ...  he  prided  himself  on  know- 
ing all  the  best  places  where  you  could  get  a  private 
room  for  dinner  ...  he  liked  the  society  of  these 
girls.  They  were  always  friendly,  completely  un- 
conventional, extraordinarily  pleasant  to  dance  with^ 
splendid  conversationalists  .  .  .  there  w^as  never  any 
sickly  sentimentality  about  them  :  they  were  always 
ready  to  be  good  pals  "  and  put  a  man  into  a 
thoroughly  good  humour  however  peevish  he  might 
be.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  entertaining  them  was 
a  rather  costly  business.  He  never  evinced  any 
desire  to  go  away  with  them,  as  some  of  his  friends 
did.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  they  were  ready  to 
be  merry  in  his  society  for  a  few  hours  at  a  dance. 
Their  morals  were  their  own  concern.  He  liked  them 
neither  better  nor  worse  because  of  their  lapses.  He 
had  no  temptations  that  way. 

His  talk,  however,  with  Rebecca  worried  him  on 
this  occasion.  Was  he  not,  after  all,  making  a  fool 
of  himself,  spending  his  spare  time  in  notorious  cafes 
treating  women  of  easy  virtue  to  drink  in  return  for 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  their  inconsequent  chat- 
ter? Might  he  not  employ  his  leisure  better  than  to 
dance  till  five  in  the  morning  with  a  little  Cockney 
prostitute  at  Covent  Garden?  Maltby  exercised  a 
rather  malign  influence  over  him.  He  had  met  Alec 
Runcorn  at  one  of  these  orgies  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  Helton  .  .  .  his  school  friend  had  eved  him 
quizzically  and  said  : 

Hello  !  Blundell-- 1  thought  you  were  one  of  the 
virtuous  lads.  Funny  place  to  see  you,''  and  passed 
on.  He  remembered  how  angry  he  had  felt  at  the 
time  .  .  .  after  all  it  wasn't  as  if  he  could  afford 
this  sort  of  life. 
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There  were  days  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
chuck  Maltby  and  all  that  he  stcx)d  for  and  go  to  the 
British  Museum  and  work  on  some  critical  or  literary 
subject.  He  spent  one  most  profitable  week  in  visit- 
ing historic  buildings  and  writing  them  up  for  the 
newspapers,  but  his  manuscript  had  been  rejected 
and  he  lost  confidence. 

It  was  all  right  to  have  a  thorough  blind"  on 
'*Boat  Race'*  or  Rugger night.  There  had 
been  one  never-to-be-forgotten  evening  after  the 
^Varsity  sports  dinner,  when  he  and  Maltby  had 
emerged  from  Odennino's  festooned  with  white 
chrysanthemums  from  head  to  foot  and  collected  such 
a  crowd  that  by  the  time  they  reached  Leicester 
Square  there  was  a  block  in  the  traffic  and  they  had 
to  fight  to  escape  the  police.  Saturday  nights  in  the 
theatre  at  Oxford-had  been  amusing  when  one  howled 
all  the  choruses  loudly  and  wrested  the  seats  out  of 
their  foundations  and  threw  them  at  unpopular  actors. 
It  had  been  great  fun  climbing  over  the  heads  of  the 
orchestra  on  to  the  stage  at  the'**  East  Oxford  "  in 
the  Cowley  Road  and  **  scrapping  "  with  the  stage 
hands,  but  for  sheer,  good,  honest  hand-to-hand 
melees  he  preferred  the  '*  Empire."  Maltby  and  he 
had  been  ejected  from  that  paradise  of  undergradu- 
ates about  a  dozen  times  in  their  four  years  of  Oxford 
life.  It  was  sad  to  think  that  these  days  were  over. 
Still,  there  wasn't  much  to  show  for  triumphs  of  this 
sort.  While  he  had  revelled,  more  level-headed 
undergraduates  were  attending  debates  in  St. 
Stephen's,  working  up  constituencies  in  the  country, 
preparing  for  the  Civil  Service  Exams.,  attending  the 
Law  Courts,  superintending  estates  in  the  provinces 
.  .  .  really  he  was  rather  a  waster."  .  He  reminded 
himself  of  Alexander  lolling  and  dawdling  through 
iUe  with  Dora.  .  .  .  Why  hadn't  he  sketched  out  a 
more   purposeful   existence?     He   wasn't  without 

guts."  It  was,  of  course,  something  that  he  was 
going  to  Winchborough  .  .  .  but  what  were  his 
prospects?  Had  he  not  chosen  the  path  of  least 
resistance?    Had  he  come  up  to  Uncle  Richard's 
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expectations  of  him  ?    Two     thirds  "  and  a     Blue  " 
.  .  .  well — it  was  better  than  he  had  any  right  to. 
expect,  but  he  felt  that  he  might  have  done  much 
better. 

If  he  had  only  played  his  cards  well  and  got  to 
know  the  right  people  (where  were  they,  if  not  at 

the  House  *'?)  might  he  not  have  worked  himself 
into  some  really  responsible  position  ?  He  wished  at 
this  moment  that  he  had  more  of  the  wire-pulling  ** 
instinct.  He  had  always  made  his  friends  because 
he  liked  them,  not  because  they  were  likely  to  prove 
of  use  to  him.    Rather  silly  for  a  pauper  like  himself. 

He  cursed  himself  for  being  such  a  man  of  moods. 
At  times  he  felt  that  he  was  willing  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  riches  and  ambition  in  order  to  teach  at  a 
great  Public  School :  the  next  he  was  furious  because 
he  was  not  going  to  lead  the  world. 

He  was  not  going  to  allow  himself  to  be  defrauded 
of  the  pleasures  of  life  if  he  could  help  it.  Life  in  a 
country  rectory  had  given  him  a  wholesome  distaste 
of  p>overty. 

To  have  to  think  twice  before  buying  a  newspaper, 
to  limit  oneself  to  water  as  a  drink,  to  deny  oneself 
cigarettes  and  tobacco,  never  to  be  able  to  have 
friends  to  stay  in  the  house,  to  wear  ready-made 
clothes,  to  avoid  travelling  because  the  fares  were  so 
high,  to  stand  in  a  pit  or  gallery  queue  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  one  went  to  the  theatre  .  .  .  the 
remembrance  of  such  things  made  Rupert  determine 
that  money  was  one  of  the  real  essentials  in  life.  He 
thought  with  envy  of  the  majority  of  the  men  who 
were  at  the  House"  with  him,  men  who  rode  to 
hounds  four  days  a  week,  even  as  undergraduates 
possessed  cars  of  their  own,  lived  in  luxurious  rooms 
in  the  High,"  never  stinting  themselves  in  any- 
thing, men  who  spent  their  vacs."  at  huge  country 
houses,  shooting,  dancing,  drinking,  flirting.  Nor 
was  money  necessary  only  for  amusements.  The 
wealthy  men  were  able  to  buy  books  and  pictures  : 
when  they  saw  exquisite  pieces  of  furniture  they 
could  make  them  theirs  with  little  or  no  effort. 
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A  few  days  in  London  always  made  Rupert  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  of  the  rich.  It  was  impossible  to 
enjoy  London  unless  one's  pockets  were  well  lined. 
Oxford  had  taught  him  how  to  spend  money  Ifke 
water  ...  he  hated  having  to  stay  in  cheap  boar-d- 
ing houses  whenever  he  went  with  his  parents  to  the 
sea. 

He  would  always  meet  some  Oxford  man  he  knew 
who  was  staying  at  the  most  expensive  hotel  in  the 
place  and  be  invited  to  dinner — a  most  unsettling 
business  since  comparisons  were  invariably  drawn  in 
his  mind  between  the  food  and  the  sort  of  people  one 
met  with  at  the  one  place  and  the  other. 

At  the  one  everyone  seemed  genial  and  happy  .  .  . 
at  the  boarding  house  every  visitor  suspected  every 
other  of  getting  his  or  her  rooms  more  cheaply,  of 
getting  better  food.  .  .  What  nonsense  it  all  was, 
he  thought,  to  spread  the  fallacious  doctrine  that  only 
the  poor  were  happy.  .  .  .  He  traced  all  quarrels 
between  friends  and  married  couples  to  economic 
causes :  people  with  plenty  of  money  never  quar- 
relled :  they  left  that  to  poor  relations  who  had  ex- 
pectations. He  thought  of  Enderby  and  the  other 
impoverished  masters  at  Langley's.  How  different 
their  outlook  on  life  was  from  that  of  the  men  who 
were  up  at     the  House  "  with  him. 

When  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Harding  at 
Starthence  he  had  learnt  to  talk  glibly  about  the  poor. 
A  little  sympathy  had  made  him  an  advanced  Demo- 
crat. Oxford  had  cured  him  of  that.  He  now  felt, 
after  four  years  in  the  society  of  aristocrats,  that  in 
aristocratic  government  lay  the  only  hope  of  salva- 
tion for  England.  The  ingrained  traditions  of  the 
nobility  led  them  to  act  subconsciously  with  perfect 
precision.  They  had  no  qualms.  They  knew  them- 
selves' to  be  overlords :  they  knew  the  value  of  clear, 
definite  programmes:  they  recognised  the  use  of 
convention  :  their  standards  of  living  were  high  :  they 
set  an  excellent  example.  Rupert  could  see  no  better 
system  than  an  England  controlled  by  the  few  whose 
brains,  antecedents,  physical  and  moral  health,  and 
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general  well-being-  differentiated  them  from  the  ruck 
at  sigHt.  Before  he  had  come  into  daily  contact  with 
them  he  had  no  idea  that  they  were  so  virile  :  they 
excelled  not  only  in  the  hunting  field  but  on  the  plat- 
form and  in  the  schools.  The  fact  that  the  Earl  of 
Hildenborough,  who  was  on  his  staircase,  took  a 

double  first  had  caused  him  to  change  his  ideas 
about  the  brainlessness  of  the  "  idle  rich/'  He  had 
been  astounded  to  find  that  such  men  as  Hilden- 
borough   worked    as    hard    as    any    scholar  in 

Meadows/' 

These  rulers,  born  in  the  purple,  certainly  had 
immense  opportunities  .  .  .  but  it  came  as  a  surprise 
to  him  to  find  that  they  took  full  advantage  of  them. 
A  wave  of  depression  surged  through  him.  Why 
had  he  been  content  to  let  these  precious  four  years 
slip  by  without  making  more  of  them  ? 

His  "  honours  "  and  his  'VBlue  "  were  very  cheap 
achievements.  =  He  had  learnt  that  he  had  tireless 
vigour  ...  he  was  now  physically  strong  and  men- 
tally beginning  to  grow.     Why  had  he  wasted  his 

vacs."  going  the  round  of  the  theatres,  paying 
visits,  dancing  with  chorus  girls,  tutoring?  .... 

He  decided  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  (he  had 
discovered  that  he  was  becoming  more  impetuous  in 
his  actions  every  day)  that  he  would  not  stay  with 
Maltby  after  all.  He  would  spend  the  next  week  or 
so  testing  whether  his  Oxford  career  had  raised  his 
market  value. 

On  arriving  at  St.  Pancras,  therefore,  he  tele- 
graphed to  Maltby  postponing  his  visit  sine  die,  and 
instead  of  going  to  an  hotel  as  usual  he  began  to 
search  for  rooms. 

He  disliked  the  first  three  houses  he  tried  intensely 
(Oxford,  he  felt,  had  made  him  too  fastidious),  but 
he  eventually  chose  (from  weariness  of  the  search, 
rather  than  from  any  other  motive)  a  room  in  a  house 
in  Gerrard  Street.  He  decided  that  he  would  have  his 
meals  in  a  tiny  restaurant  just  the  other  side  of 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  in  Dean  Street. 

He  then  set  out  to  test  his  theory.    He  was  com- 
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pletely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  steps  he  ought. to  take 
and  began  almost  unconsciously  by  walking  dowr^ 
Fleet  Street.  He  had  some  vague  idea  of  sending  in 
his  card  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  then  it  struck 
him  that  there  w^ould  be  no  chance  of  an  interview 
without  a  reason,  so  he  changed  his  mind  and  called 
on  Runcorn,  who  was  now  attached  to  the  staff  of 
The  Legislator.''  He  was  shewn  into  a  waiting-- 
room  filled  with  travellers  and  copies  of  the  news- 
paper, and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  convoyed 
along  innumerable  stone  corridors,  bare,  ugly  and 
dirty,  to  the  tune  of  an  indescribable  pandemonium 
of  engines  and  shouts  of  messengers,  until  at  last 
he  reached  a  room  with  a  glass  door  on  which  was 
printed  A.  Runcorn.'*  There  was  an  air  of  vulgar 
prosperity  about  his  old  school  friend,  fiis  clothes 
were  loud,  his  face  white  and  puffy,  his  figure  inclined 
to  obesity;  he  greeted  Rupert  hilariously  but  in  an 
obviously  puzzled  manner. 

Hello,  old  son,  you  are  a  sportsman  to  sweat  all 
up  here  ....  coming  to  see  how^  a  newspaper's 
run?" 

N-no — I  want  your  advice." 

Oh,  ho.  No  beating  about  the  bush  anyway? 
My  Lord — you've  changed  since  Helton  days.  You 
know,  old  sport,  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  you 
were  a  bit  of  a  worm  in  these  bygone  ages  ...  I 
suppose  the  'Varsity's  pulled  you  together — I  some- 
times wish  I'd  gone  up  .  .  .  but  you  can't  have  it 
every  way.  I've  come  where  the  money  is  .  .  •  and 
I've  nothing  to  complain  about:  what's  your 
trouble?" 

Is  there  any  work  going  for  a  man  of  my  sort 
here  ?" 

**  Good  Lord  !  I  thought  you  were  a  ruddy  school- 
master.   Have  you  chucked  the  idea?" 

I  haven't  started  yet.  I  thought  I  might  do  a 
bit  of  free-lance  journalism." 

Well — why  not?  It  all  depends  on  the  sort  of 
stuff  you  send  in,  how  well  you  know  how  to  spoon- 
feed the  public  ..." 
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know?" 

**Oh!  ril  do  all  I  can  to  help  ...  but  it's  the 
goods  we  want,  not  the  men.  .  .  .  There's  precious 
little  backstairs  work  in  a  newspaper  office,  you 
know.  All  start  level  and  the  best  man  wins  is  our 
motto.'' 

Rupert  felt  at  once  that  Runcorn  was  lying  .  .  • 
purposely  staving  him  off  with  equivocation — but 
there  was  nothing  left  to  say  in  the  face  of  so  obvious 
a  reply,  so  he  took  up  his  hat  with — 

Thanks:  then  if  I  send  along  some  topical  mss. 
you'll  do  what  you  can  for  me?" 
'  Of  course;  not  more  than  a  thousand  words, 
typed  of  course,  on  .  .  .  on  .  .  .  well,  the  sort  of 
thing  the  tired  business  man  would  read  on  his  way 
home  in  the  train  .  .  .  nothing  academic,  none  of 
your  'Varsity  high-falutin'  stuff,  but  plain,  hard- 
hitting English.  If  you  can  find  something  to  attack, 
some  abuse,  you  know,  that's  the  sort  of  thing.  .  .  . 
You  know  our  politics,  don't  you  ?  Well,  something 
spicy  and  nasty  about  the  other  side.  Cheerioh — 
so  long." 

He  went  home  by  way  of  the  Strand  and  Trafalgar 
Square,  hammering  out  likely  topics  in  his  head. 

I  wonder  what.  Nelson  thinks  of  all  this,"  sud- 
denly became  the  leading  refrain  in  his  mind  .  .  . 
after  all,  why  not?  He  w^ould  go  straight  home  and 
begin  a  series.  What  Nelson  Thinks. — No.  i — 
About  Our  Navy  To-day."  .  .  .  Rather  trite.  .  .  It 
would  be  easier  to  be  witty  on  what  Nelson  might 
think  about  current  morality,  but  he  knew  enough 
about  newspapers  to  realise  that  that  subject  was 
taboo.  By  midnight  he  had  finished  three  articles 
for  his  series  and  decided  to  walk  down  to  the 
Embankment  for  exercise  and  fresh  air.  The  moon 
was  full  .  .  .  and  the  view  from  Hungerford  Bridge 
of  the  dark  wharves,  the  ghostly  buildings,  the  dotted 
lights  on  the  barges  and  the  silent  black  waters  •  .  . 
thrilled  him  as  no  scenery  had  ever  thrilled  him 
before.   Surely  London  was  the  most  beautiful  citx 
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in  the  world  :  he  could  conceive  nothing  more  restful 
than  this  vision  of  a  nation  in  little  asleep.  It  was 
hard  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  companionable 
waters  and  tread  the  now  almost  deserted  streets.  As 
he  took  out  his  latch-key  to  let  himself  into  his  new 
home,  a  young  girl,  smelling  strongly  of  patchouli, 
appeared  at  his  elbow,  obviously  about  to  let  herself 
in  too.  While  he  awkwardly  tried  to  fit  his  key  into 
the  lock,  she  smilingly  suggested  that  she  should  try. 

Funny,"  she  began,  Tve  not  seen  your  face 
before." 

Not  very  funny,"  he  returned,  trying  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  her  face,  which  was  shadowed  by  a  large 
black  picture  hat;     I  only  came  to-day." 

**  Queer  time  of  night  to  be  out.  Been  on  the 
tiles?" 

Pve  been  down  to  the  Embankment  for  a  walk." 
**  Oh  !  yes,  I  don't  think.  Here,  come  open,  you 
brute.  .  .  You've  nearly  broken  the  lock  messing  it 
about  with  your  key.  Nice  state  o'  things  if  we're 
both  left  out  in  the  cold  all  night.  .  .  Ah,  that's  got 
it." 

He  reached  his  room,  and  as  she  passed  called  out : 

Good-night,  Miss — er  ..." 

You're  a  sociable  sort  of  chap,  aren't  you  ?  I've 
had  no  luck  to-night  .  .  .  come  along  ypstairs  to 
my  digs  and  have  a  bit  of  a  chat.  I  don't  feel  like 
bed.  But  perhaps  you're  tired,  you  and  your  '  Good- 
night— Miss  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  .'  " 

No!  I'm  not  tired:  I  should  love  to." 

Come  along  then.  Sunny  Jim:  don't  make  too 
much  noise." 

Wondering,  he  followed  her  up  five  flights  of 
stairs  into  a  tiny  room  which  contained  a  bed,  a  chest 
of  drawers,  a  tin  trunk,  wash-stand,  one  chair,  and 
several  articles  of  clothing  hung  on  hooks. 

You'll  have  to  sit  on  the  bed,  old  dear :  this  isn't 
the  Ritz.    What  about  a  cup  of  cocoa?" 

Are  you  going  to  have  one?" 
**  You  bet  .  .  .  I've  got  a  Beatrice  stove  here  :  it's 
saved  my  life  lots  o'  times  before  this.    What's  your 
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game?  You  don't  look  like  the  usual  sort  of  bloke 
what  comes  into  digs  here.  What  are  you  ?  Clerk  ? 
Commercial?  Or  have  you  been  pinching  things 
and  waiting  to  do  a  guy?" 
I,  wasting  time." 
"  Garn — you  don't  come  to  Gerrard  Street  to  waste 
time  ..." 

Tm  doing  a  bit  of  journalism." 
One  of  them  fellows  what  comes  up  to  you  and 
says,  '  Now,  my  little  girl,  tell  us  some  saucy  bits 
out  of  your  life,  and  here's  a  quid  for  you.'    Oh,  my 
Gawd,  you're  never  one  of  them  ?" 

"  I  hope  not.    I've  told  you  what  I  am  :  now  let's 
hear  something  about  you." 

I  like  that.  You  don't  know  what  I  am  .  .  . 
don't  you?  Dear  little  green-eyed  cherub.  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  am.  I'm  a  typist  in  the  city  and  I  don't 
find  thirty  bob  a  week  goes  quite  as  far  as  I  thought 
it  was  going  to  ...  so  I  add  to  it  when  I  can  or 
when  I  feel  like  it.  But  I  don't  go  with  everybody. 
I  pick  and  choose.  I  do.  None  of  your  niggers  or 
fat  old  men  for  me.  Ugh.  And  what  do  you  write 
about?" 

'*  I've  only  started  to-day:  Tve  done  about  3,000 
words:  first  I've  got  to  get  them  typed  and  then  I 
send  them  in  .  .  .  and  then  they'll  probably  come 
back." 

Who  types  them?" 
"  No  one— yet." 
Why  not  let  me  do  it?" 

Of  course  I  will.    Thanks  most  awfully;  but 
have  you  the  time  .  .  .  ?" 

Have  I  the  time?    I  could  type  a  novel  for  you 
in  a  week." 

When  I  write  one  you  shall  do  it  for  me." 
''Shake  on  it?" 
]^  Rather." 

"  Here's    your   cocoa  ...  to    our    next  merry 
meeting." 

"  May  it  be  soon;" 

''  That  depends  on  you.'' 
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Well — ^^we  live  in  the  same  house  :  look  here,  I'm 
devilish  lonely  downstairs:  you'll  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow night." 

Listen  to  the  millionaire:  you  can't  afford  to 
treat  a  girl  like  me." 

I  think  I  can  just  run  to  it  .  .  .  anyway  I  want 
to.  After  all,  I  must  return  your  hospitality. 
Promise." 

Of  course  I'll  promise — you  won't  mind  my  leav- 
ing you  afterwards  .  .  .  business,  you  know,  unless 
.  .  .  unless  you — you'd  like  to — would  you  like  to 
stay  to-night?    I'd  like  you  to." 

Rupert  felt  that  he  was  about  to  bring  curses  on 
his  head  if  he  refused :  he  knew  the  adage  about  a 
woman  scorned :  he  turned  beetroot  red  and  stam- 
mered : 

M-mayn't  we  be  just  pals?    I'm  really  rather 
poor." 

The  girl  laughed. 

Oh — my  poor  baby — I  wasn't  going  to  fleece 
you.  Don't  start  sparing  my  feelings — I'm  not  that 
sort — I'm  inew  to  the  game — good-night,  boy. 
You're  a  nice  kid — you  won't  forget  that  you're  going 
to  take  me  out  to  dinner  to-morrow?'* 

**  Where  shall  we  meet?    I  don't  even  know  your 
name." 

**  I'll  give  you  a  card  :  meet  me  at  the  top  of  the 
street — ^just  outside  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre  at  seven. 
What's  your  name?" 
Rupert." 

Sounds  like  a  prince  in  a  musical  comedy.  I 
shall  call  you  Reggie.  Good-night,  Reggie  boy — 
oh.  Gawd,  aren't  you  even  going  to  kiss  me  ?" 

When  Rupert  reached  his  lonely  room  he  glanced 
at  the  card  she  had  given  him. 

**  Miss  Vivienne  Vereker,"  he  read. 

Why  do  they  always  call  themselves  by  these 
extraordinary  names?"  he  thought. 

She  was  really  fascinating,  all  the  same  :  what  a 
fool  he  had  been  not  to  stay  .  .  .  most  other  men 
would  not  have  hesitated  for  a  second.    It  was  a 
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strange  trait  that  he,  the  philanderer,  should  yet  have 
no  desire  for  this  sort  of  thing.  No — that  wasn't 
strictly  true.  He  had  the  desire,  but  something  had 
always  restrained  him — there  was  a  difference.  It 

was  one  thing  to  flirt  .  .  .  quite  another  to   He 

wondered  what  Rebecca  would  think  of  him  if  she 
knew.  It  was  amazing  how  women  dogged  his  steps 
everywhere.  Really,"  he  thought,  for  this  one 
week  I  did  think  I  was  going  to  be  free."  All  the 
same,  in  the  moments  immediately  before  going  to 
sleep  his  thoughts  were  not  on  What  Nelson 
Thinks,"  but  on  a  pair  of  deep  brown  eyes,  and  jet 
black  wavy  hair  cut  short,  and  a  piquant,  saucy  little 
face  with  a  slow,  provocative  smile.  He  wasn't  out  of 
the  wood  yet;  he  felt  very  virtuous  but  there  were 
several  days  to  come.  .  .  . 

Vivienne  and  he  dined  every  night  for  the  next 
week  in  a  private  room  at  a  small  restaurant  where 
she  was  apparently  known  to  the  management.  She 
confided  to  Rupert  that  she  received  a  commission 
on  the  number  of  men  she  took  there  ...  so  she 
hoped  he  wouldn't  mind.  He  could  scarcely  object, 
seeing  that  she  typed  all  the  mss.  he  gave  her.  By 
the  end  of  his  visit  he  found  that  she  had  entered  so 
far  into  his  life  that  he  could  not  immediately  forget 
her.  He  felt  an  unreasoning  jealousy  when  she  left 
him  after  these  meals  to  ply  her  trade  :  he  was  lonely 
without  her  .  ,  .  she  was  only  an  irresponsible  child, 
totally  without  any  moral  sense,  but  she  was  charm- 
ing company,  and  as  their  relations  never  became 
mercenary  none  of  the  charm  was  rubbed  off. 

While  she  was  at  the  office  he  continued  to  wander 
about  and  tried  to  catch  the  evanescent  secrets  of 
several  quarters  of  the  town.  He  stood  at  street 
corners  drinking  in  the  impressions  which  London 
showered  on  him  with  prodigal  abundance.  He  heard 
nothing  from  Runcorn,  though  he  bombarded  him 
with  articles  every  day.  He  had  decided  not  to  rely 
on  journalism  alone  :  he  scanned  the  advertisement 
columns  of  the  papers  and  applied  in  person  for  all 
kinds  of  jobs  at  home  and  abroad  for  which  he 
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considered  himself  fitted.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise 
he  was  offered  four  posts  during  the  week,  one  to  be 
secretary  to  a  firm  of  motor-builders,  one  to  become 
a  schoolmaster  in  Bangkok,  one  to  plant  rubber  in 
the  Malay  States,  and  one  to  represent  a  brewer  in 
America. 

This  sudden  streak  of  luck  restored  his  confidence. 
What  a  wonderful  place  Oxford  was.  Six  years  ago 
he  was  fit  for  nothing — now,  with  slightly  excusable 
hyperbole,  he  began  to  think  that  people  were  tumb- 
ling over  one  another  to  secure  his  services. 

During  his  second  day  he  wrote  to  the  University 
of  London  to  ask  if  he  might  be  put  on  their  panel 
of  lecturers  or  be  placed  on  a  reserve  list  of  examiners. 
To  his  surprise  he  received  a  reply  by  return  asking 
him  to  meet  the  Registrar.  The  result  of  the  inter- 
view was  that  he  had  to  appear  at  a  moment's  notice 
at  a  meeting  in  the  Walworth  Road  to  lecture  to  a 
crowd  of  working  men  and  women  on  Bernard  Shaw. 
The  regular  lecturer  was  ill.  He  felt  extraordinarily 
incapable  of  doing  any  such  thing,  but  having  applied 
for  a  job  as  lecturer  he  could  scarcely  refuse.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  faced  an  audience  of 
this  sort  in  his  life. 

He  spent  an  afternoon  in  the  British  Museum^ 
made  copious  notes,  and  even  started  to  write  out 
part  of  what  he  meant  to  say.  When  the  time  came 
he  found  that  he  couldn't  remember  any  facts  in  the 
order  in  which  he  had  arranged  them,  but  that  he 
could  talk  .  .  .  for  an  hour  he  managed  to  chat 
glibly  on  a  subject  of  which  he  knew  little  .  .  :  and 
even  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  the  audience  to  submit 
questions.  ... 

The  result  of  this  initial  effort  at  public  speaking 
gave  him  an  appetite  for  more.  When  his  week  was 
over  he  returned  for  the  remainder  of  the  holidays  to 
Cfomby,  convinced  in  his  mind  that  if  schoolmaster- 
ing  failed  he  need  not  despair.  Already  he  was 
beginning  to  keep  several  irons  in  the  fire. 

But  .  .  .  and  the  reservation  began  to  loom  before 
him  as  more  important  each  time  he  thought  of  it,  he 
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had  a  weak  kink  in  his  nature.  He  might  make 
good,  he  might  do  fine  work  :  he  might  fulfil  'Coney' 
Grant's  prophecy  :  he  had  plenty  of  initiative,  was 
not  without  ambition,  Oxford  had  given  him  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers,  he  had  a  distinctly  promis- 
ing future  before  him,  but  let  him  beware  of  women. 

Sane  on  all  other  points,  it  was  becoming  clearer 
and  clearer  to  him  as  time  went  on  that  he  was  as 
clay  in  their  hands :  he  could  not  resist  an  attractive 
face;  he  was  not  actively  vicious;  no  one  could  call 
him  immoral,  but  there  was  a  very  real  danger  that 
he  would  allow  women  to  enter  his  life  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  him  waste  valuable  opportunities. 

Even  now,  on  his  homeward  journey,  his  thoughts 
ran,  not  on  Runcorn,  not  on  his  lecture,  not  on  the 
hitherto  undiscovered  beauties  of  London,  nor  on  his 
first  literary  efforts,  but  solely  on  Vivienne  :  his  chief 
regret  was  having  to  leave  a  woman  of  the  streets. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


WINCHBOROUGH 

IT  was  a  warm  sunny  day  in  September  in  the  year 
1909,  when  Rupert  travelled  south  on  his  first 
visit  to  Winchborough.  Cornwall  to  him 
breathed  the  very  spirit  of  romance ;  it  was  so  remote 
from  actuality.  As  the  train  bore  him  further  and 
further  away  from  the  murky  Midlands  his  spirits 
rose  more  rapidly. 

Once  he  had  passed  Bristol  and  Exeter  he  gave 
himself  up  to  an  orgy  of  scenic  delights.  He  loved 
the  sea,  and  most  of  all  the  Devon  sea ;  somehow  the 
lights  made  it  cleaner,  more  delectable,  and  yet  more 
vague  and  mysterious  by  the  Tawlish  shore  than  on 
any  other  coast  he  knew.  The  red  cliffs  might  par- 
tially account  for  it,  but  to  Rupert,  at  any  rate,  the 
coast  line  near  Teignmouth  spoke  of  love  and  friend- 
liness and  beauty,  whereas  the  Great  Northern  coast- 
line near  Berwick  always  repelled  him.  It  was  ice- 
cold,  alien,  forbidding. 

The  further  one  travelled  West,  the  nearer  it 
seemed  one  was  to  a  home  infinitely  transcending  in 
value  any  actual  home  man  ever  had.  Rupert  was  an 
exceedingly  impressionable  young  man,  impression- 
able to  beauty  in  the  human  form  not  less  than  beauty 
in  Nature;  he  could  not  work  in  uncongenial  sur- 
roundings; that  was  one  reason  why  he  had  been  so 
pleased  when. he  was  given  the  chance  to  goto  Winch- 
borough.  There  are  few  more  glorious  bits  of  coast 
line  in  the  country  than  there  are  round  that  part  of 
the  south  coast  of  Cornwall,  which  contains  that 
famous  school  where  practically  every  well-known 
West  country  man  of  the  last  five  hundred  years  has 
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been  educated — names  like  Hawke  and  Frobisher, 
Carey  and  Fortescue,  Drake  and  Cunningham,  Butler 
and  Blake,  stare  one  in  the  face  on  every  board. 
Rupert  rather  funked  the  idea  of  tackling  boys  with 
names  like  these ;  was  he  worthy  to  teach  the  sons  of 
such  sires?  Suddenly  he  felt  a  sense  of  shame,  that 
he,  a  public  schoolmaster,  should  indulge  in  promis- 
cuous flirtations.  Why  was  sex  always  uppermost  in 
his  mind  ?  That  thought  soon  passed.  He  was  always 
having  temporary  qualms,  but  none  of  them  came 
to  anything.  However  hard  he  tried  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  avoid  the  society  of  girls,  he  always  fell  at 
the  first  sign  of  temptation.  Given  reason,  he  could 
always  curb  his  appetite  in  every  other  direction  but 
this  one,  but  he  found  it  to  be  beyond  him  to  eschew 
his  greatest  pleasure  in  life.  He  had  never  harmed 
any  girl  by  his  intercourse  with  her,  so  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  regard  this  delinquency  seriously. 
In  fact  it  annoyed  him  to  think  that  anyone  could 
regard  such  intercourse  as  anything  but  ordinary. 
If  it  were  not  for  busybodies  he  would  probably  be 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  go  about  with  what  friends  he 
pleased  at  Winchborough.  At  any  rate  he  did  not 
propose  to  abjure  the  society  of  women  just  because 
he  had  become  a  schoolmaster. 

As  the  train  glided  into  Truro  he  idly  scanned  the 
passengers  on  the  platform  to  see  if  he  could  pick  out 
any  likely  masters  or  their  wives  who  might  be 
returning  to  Winchborough  early.  Suddenly  he  was 
arrested  by  a  face.  It  was  that  of  a  girl  of  about 
eighteen,  who  seemed  to  be  unattended.  Yet  she  was 
gazing  at  the  carriages  closely.  Was  she  merely 
waiting  for  someone  to  arrive,  or  intending  to  travel 
further  by  it  ?  As  she  caught  sight  of  his  eager  face, 
he  thought  he'  could  detect  the  beginnings  of  a  smile — 
or  did  her  mouth  curve  naturally  upwards  at  the  ends  ? 
The  train  stopped — to  his  intense  joy  all  his  fellow- 
passengers  got  out.  Really,  his  luck  was  in.  It 
would  be  the  grossest  folly  to  miss  a  chance  like  this. 
He  got  on  to  the  platform,  hesitated  a  second,  then 
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waved  his  hand  to  the  fair  unknown,  beckoning"  her 
to  join  him.  For  one  second  she  seemed  about  to 
turn  her  back  on  him,  then  she  obviously  thought 
better  (or  worse)  of  it,  and  with  a  glowing  smile  came 
down  to  meet  him. 

"  You  sportsman,"  he  said  as  be  ushered  her  into 
the  empty  compartment. 

**  Oh !  that's  how  you  look  at  it,  is  it?"  she 
answered  gaily. 

Well,  how  do  you  ?"  he  asked  eagerly. 
I — I — well — I  suppose  I  liked  your  face,  and  was 
bored  with  my  own  society,  or — oh  !  I  don't  know. 
Isn't  it  enough  that  I'm  here  without  giving  reasons  ? 
Perhaps  I'd  better  get  out  again." 

Oh,  no,  you  don't,"  he  said,  with  his  back 
against  the  door.  I  don't  get  luck  of  this  sort  every 
day  of  my  life.  I'm  going  to  keep  you  now  I've  got 
you." 

Oh,  are  you?  Suppose  I  pull  the  communica- 
tion cord,  or  shriek  for  help?  You'd  probably  get 
penal  servitude  for  life.  Trust  an  English  jury  to 
take  the  worst  possible  view  of  the  case." 

Rupert  was  momentarily  staggered.  He  had  not 
expected  irony.  Beyond  the  fact  that  she  was 
obviously  a  native  of  the  county,  born  and  bred  close 
to  the  sea,  and  somehow  suggested  ripe  cornfields  and 
cloudless  summer  skies,  he  had  not  ventured  to  form 
an  opinion,  but  now  subconsciously  he  blushed  to 
think  that  he  had  taken  a  very  self-possessed,  educated 
lady  of  the  world  for  a  shop-girl  on  holiday  ! 

It  was  most  unexpected.  He  apparently  expressed 
his  surprise  too  obviously,  for  she  followed  this  speech 
with  a  deliciously  infectious  laugh. 

Oh,  my  dear  .  .  don't  look  so  serious.  Really 
you  look  more  like  a  gauche  schoolmaster  than  a 
breaker  of  hearts,  a  Lothario.  I  suppose  you  will 
tell  me  that  you  don't  always  wave  to  girls  on  plat- 
forms, or  entice  them  into  your  carriage,  so  that  you 
may  have  mild  flirtations  with  them  ?" 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  don't — but  you've  made  me 
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feel  an  awful  fool.    I  am  a  schoolmaster,  and  quite 

excessively  gauche  ...  I  took  you  for-  " 

For  what?    Go  on — this  is  interesting.'* 

Well — I  didn't  somehow  expect  that  a  lady  " 

Oh,  good  Lord!  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
boy  ?  Are  you  a  shopwalker  or  an  insurance  agent  ?" 
I  told  you — I'm  a  schoolmaster." 
Well,  I'm  a  governess;  so  we're  quits;  that  is  if 
you  really  are  a  schoolmaster;  you  drn't  look  like 
one;  your  clothes  fit  too  well;  you  don't  wear  that 
attitude  of  superior,  inhuman  virtue,  combined  with 
distressingly  dirty  finger-nails.  Your  face  isn't 
lined;  you  haven't  got  the  word  duty  written  all  over 
you.  Besides  which,  schoolmasters  don't  pick  up 
•strange  girls  on  platforms — at  least,  not  in  Truro." 

*'  Where  have  you  had  the  opportunity  of  judging 
at  such  close  quarters?" 

Winchborough  ;  my  father's  a  farmer  just  outside 
the  town." 

Good  heavens;  so  you're  going  to  Winchborough 
now?" 

"  I  am — whv  ?  You're  not — you're  not  a  master  at 
the  school?"  ' 

"  Yes — I  am — or  rather  I  am  just  about  to  be." 

''Oh,  how  gorgeous!  Usher  at  famous  Public 
School  picks  up  farmer's  daughter  on  Truro  plat- 
form !  Oh,  my  child,  you'll  have  to  be  careful  or 
you'll  have  a  long  railway  journey  for  nothing. 
They'd  sack  you  at  sight  if  they  saw  you  with  me. 
I'm  not  a  lady — I  be  Vaarmur  Pentreath's  laass  up 
to  Cove  Vaarm,  me  deurr,  that's  whoam  I  be,  zure 
'nuff,  not  vitty  vur  the  laikes  o'  thee,  girt  schule- 
tachur  vrum  Lunnon,  like  as  not ;  thiccy  maid  be  tu 
rough  vur  gentleman  laike  yeu." 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  school  people 

are  such  snobs  as  not  to  know  " 

Their  one-time  dairy-maid?  Yes.  You  see  my 
father's  one  of  those  people  who  put  education  first 
on  their  programme.  Ever  since  I  was  a  wee  kid  he 
has  spent  every  penny  he  could  spare  on  having  me 
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brought  up  at  the  best  school  he  could  find.  Conse- 
quently I  have  been  educated  out  of  my  station  in 
life.  I'm  the  white  crow  :  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  The  Winchborough  elite  won't  know  me — 
the  shop-people  look  on  me  as  too  high  and  mighty 
for  them,  because  I  no  longer  speak  in  dialect,  be- 
cause I  read,  because  I  like  to  dress  neatly,  within  a 
few  years  of  the  best  fashions.  They  said  I  was 
*  fast  '  because  I  wore  silk  stockings — so  I  had  to 
leave  and  take  up  work  as  a  governess — but  I'm 
through  with  that.  I'm  coming  home  for  a  bit.  I'd 
rather  suffer  the  insults  of  my  fellow-townsmen  than 
continue  the  soul-destroying  slavery  of  teaching. 
When  I  have  had  a  long  enough  rest  I  shall  go  up  to 
London  on  my  own,  and  paint  or  write,  or  become  a 
clerk  in  an  office  .  .  .  but  you  see  how  skin-deep  my 
lady-like  appearance  is.  No  real  lady  would  ever 
have  recognised  or  returned  your  wave  on  the  platform 
at  Truro.  That  gave  me  away  at  once.  You  knew 
I  must  be  common  at  once.  That's  a  man's  criterion. 
Incidentally,  I  suppose  you  aren't  a  gentleman 
either?" 

No,  I  don't  think  that  I  can  truly  say  that  I  am. 
I  seem  to  be  a  hopeless  philanderer  where  girls  are 
concerned.    I  get  all  sorts  of  high  notions  about  life, 
and  then,  like  Fra  Lippo,  I'm  off  at  the  sight  of  a  face 
— all  else  forgotten,  save  only  the  pursuit  of  beauty/* 

Well— and  why  not?" 
**  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I'm  not  vicious  .  .  .  but  it's 
such  an  appalling  waste  of  time.  When  I'm  working 
by  an  open  window  and  I  hear  a  girl's  laugh  or  hear 
light  pattering  footsteps  I  must  look — if  she  is  pleasant 
and  gives  me  encouragement  I  must  follow.  And 
what  happens?  I  get  a  name  for  evil  which  I  don't 
deserve.  I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  life.  I  get  to 
know  all  sorts  of  people  whom  I  should  not  otherwise 
meet — you,  for  instance.  Had  I  not  met  you  now, 
had  I  not  taken  the  risk  on  Truro  platform — I  should, 
perhaps,  have  seen  you  in  the  streets  Winch- 
borough,  and  longed  to  know  you — without  avail — 
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because  no  one  of  the  school  people  would  dare  to 
introduce  me." 

You  are  a  queer  type  for  a  schoolmaster.  Why 
are  you  doing  it?" 

**  Partly  because  I  am  keen  on  education,  partly 
because  I've  been  one  before,  partly  because  there  is 
nothing  else  doing — quite  so  obvious,  that  is.  I  have 
no  capital — a  poor  intellect,  no  backing  •  .  .  That's 
how  ushers  are  made." 

And  governesses,"  interjected  Miss  Pentreath. 
**  But  this  is  a  funny,  curiously  serious  conversa- 
tion for  a  man  and  a  girl  who  defi<?d  the  conventions 
so  far  as  to  dispense  with  introductions." 

Funny  or  not  I  like  it,"  she  interrupted,  with  an 
alarmed  look,  as  if  she  thought  that  he  was  trying  to 
bring  the  conversation  round  to  lighter,  more  senti- 
niental  topics.  Like  you,  I  like  to  meet  different 
sorts  of  people,  not  to  be  made  love  to  every  time; 
there's  too  much  of  that;  promiscuous  making  of 
friendships  ought  not  to  lead  inevitably  to  that.  I 
like  my  bit  of  fun  .  .  .  and  some  men  are  quite  dumb 
and  stupid  when  they  are  not  trying  to  coax  a  girl 
into  letting  them  kiss  her  .  .  .  but  you  don't  look 
the  sort  of  person  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  saunter- 
ing near  the  band  on  a  seaside  promenade  until  he 
can  find  a  girl  to  take  out  for  the  evening  on  the 
rocks  ....  only  to  forget  her  next  day.  When  I 
want  love,  I  shall  want  the  real  thing,  an  all-devouring 
passion.  I've  never  been  in  love  yet — and  when  I  do, 
woe  betide  the  wretched  man,  I  shall  demand  just  as 
I  shall  give— all." 

In  the  meantime,"  broke  in  Rupert,  you've  got 
your  hands  full  in  giving  me  a  welcome  to  Winch- 
borough.  I  shall  be  very  lonely,  and  I  shall  badly 
want  your  friendship." 

Yes — that's  all  very  well — but  it  won't  give  your 
colleagues  exactly  the  best  impression  of  you  if  you 
are  seen  walking  about  with  a  farmer's  daughter." 

What?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  none  of 
the  masters  know  you  ?" 

G 
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There  are  certainly  one  or  two  who  look  as  if 
they'd  like  to.  Sometimes  they  smile  in  a  sickly 
way  as  they  pass,  and  then  look  quickly  round  to 
make  sure  that  no  one's  looking.  Then  they  stammer 
something  banal  about  the  weather,  and  go  on  their 
weary  way*  One  or  two  of  the  more  daring  ones 
hav.e  tried  to  make  me  promise  to  meet  them  after 
dark.  Poor  dears,  it's  hard  luck  on  them  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  human.  But  if  any  of  them  were  caught 
speaking  to  me  there'd  be  an  unholy  row.  Some  of 
the  senior  boys  stand  at  the  gates  of  their  houses  and 
wave  to  me  sometimes.  They're  such  dears.  I 
haven't  the  heart  to  treat  them  with  stony  contempt." 

Well,  you're  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  treat  me 
with  stony  contempt.    I  want  you  for  a  friend." 

You  seem  to  select  your  friends  very  simply;  I 
suppose  it's  a  case  of  lightly  begun,  lightly  done." 

No,  it's  a  case  of  knowing  my  own  mind  quickly. 
You're  human,  you're  adorably  pretty;  you'/e  not 
eaten  up  with  conventional  formulae;  when  I  take 
you  out  to  tea  you  won't  be  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
dull  old  aunts  and  elderly  relatives,  all  of  them  sizing 
me  up  and  questioning  my  intentions  and  my  eligibil- 
ity ..  .  so  there's  my  case.  Let  that  be  a  bargain 
between  us  and  clinch  the  matter  with  a  kiss." 

Fair  game,  what?  Lovely  girl  in  railway  car- 
riage." 

Well,  why  not  ?  I  like  you  ;  you  don't  hate  me." 
^  Up  to  the  moment  I've  not  had  much  chance 
of  forming  any  opinions  at  all.  You  certainly  inter- 
est me.  You're  fresh;  you're  rather  a  bounder,  but, 
then,  so  am  L  There's  your  kiss  ....  Rupert, 
....  What  a  silly  name.  You  don't  look  the  least 
like  a  Rupert." 

B-but  how  did  you  know  my  name  was  Rupert  ?" 

Look  up  there — no,  there,  on  the  rack.  If  you 
will  write  your  Christian  name  on  your  luggage 
labels  .  .  .  ." 

Oh  !  I  see,  but  what  about  yours.  Miss  Pent- 
reath?" 
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Mary.    Does  it  suit  ?" 

Admirably.  And  now  about  the  future.  I 
mustn't  see  you  by  day,  it  seems.  Will  you  make  my 
evenings  less  lonely  for  me  by  taking  me  round  the 
coast  and  showing  me  all  the  specially  beautiful  spots 
that  nobodv  knows  of  but  you 

Perhaps." 

No;  but  yes.  To-morrow  night  for  a  start  any- 
way." 

What  a  hurry  the  boy's  in." 
Say  yes." 

All  right,  fidget.  Yes." 

And  where  shall  we  meet?" 

Let  me  think  a  minute.  Not  the  Logan  Stone. 
No,  I've  got  it.  Penruddock's  Mine.  It's  disused 
now,  but  anyone  will  tell  you  where  it  is.  What 
time?" 

Will  nine  suit  you?" 
**Yes." 

Thanks  awfully  for  comforting  the  stranger  in 
his  loneliness.  There's  a  good  mark- chalked  up  for 
you  in  Heaven." 

Come  on — no  more  nonsense  talk ;  here's  Winch- 
borough.  You'd  better  not  be  seen  talking  to  me 
here.  I'll  get  out  first.  Good-bye,  Rupert."  She 
held  out  her  hand. 

Good-bye,  Mary;  don't  turn  me  down.  To- 
morrow at  nine." 

I'll  be  there." 
The  train  drew  up  at  a  long  platform,  which  was 
almost  deserted  except  for  swarms  of  bees  which 
played  round  the  mouths  of  several  hives;  it  was  more 
like  a  garden  than  a  platform.  There  were  night- 
scented  stocks  in  profusion,  palm-trees,  and  a  riot  of 
late  roses,  and  other  multi-coloured,  sweet-smelling 
flowers.  Over  the  whole  place  there  hung  an  all- 
pervading  peace  and  placidity.  It  was  obviously 
idyllic  for  lotus-eating.  There  was  one  porter,  w^ho 
was  lame  and  decrepit,  and  two  or  three  small  fisher 
boys  who  had  come  up  from  the  village  to  see  the 
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train  arrive.  There  were  no  passengers  getting  in  or 
out  save  Rupert  and  Mary,  Acting  on  her  instruc- 
tions he  took  no  further  notice  of  her,  but  began  to 
bustle  after  his  luggage  before  the  train  could  carry_ 
it  on  to  Penzance.  He  only  just  rescued  it  in  time. 
No  one  was  thinking  of  taking  it  out  of  the  van  for 
him.  He  enquired  of  the  porter  how  he  should  get 
it  conveyed,  and  unable  to  understand  his  west  coun- 
try '*  burr  "  went  outside  the  station  in  order  to  hire  a 
carriage.  There  was  nothing  in  sight  except  a  lanky, 
half-mad  looking  yokel,  who  sidled  up  to  him,  almost 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  tried  by  signs  to  make 
Rupert  understand  that  he  acted  as  outside  porter. 
Ten  minutes  later  a  slow  procession  started  down  the 
steep  street,  consisting  of  luilatic,  barrow,  and  Rupert 
bringing  up  the  rear.  He  noticed  that  his  advent 
caused  all  the  passers-by  to  turn  and  gaze  at  him  as 
at  some  strange  beast ;  apparently  anything  unknown 
interested  them  intensely. 

He  was  glad  to  turn  in  at  the  school  gates  out  of 
the  way  of  these  prying  eyes.  He  detected  or  thought 
he  detected  hostility  in  the  glances  which  these 
villagers  bestowed  on  him.  The  inhabitants,  so  far 
as  he  could  make  out,  consisted  mainly  of  blue- 
jerseyed,  fierce-looking  fishermen ;  there  were  a  few 
women  and  girls,  but  no  one  so  palpably  attractive  as 
Mary.  There  was  no  denying  the  beauty  of  the 
place.  The  whole  village  was  in  a  setting  of  the  most 
wonderful  beauty.  Flanked  by  dense  woods  on  every 
side,  the  thatched  roofs  and  white-washed  cottages  with 
their  gorgeous  array  of  flowers,  presented  a  picture 
calculated  to  take  away  the  breath  for  pleasure.  The 
school  buildings  exactly  fitted  in  with  their  surround- 
ings; they  were  all  mediaeval,  with  latticed  windows, 
ivy-covered,  spacious,  full  of  green  courts  and  Tudor 
towers. 

To-night  they  looked  at  their  best  owing  to  the 
desolation  of  their  appearance.  To-morrow  it  would 
be  impossible  to  appreciate  adequately  the  almost  un- 
canny quietude ;  the  courts  would  be  ringing  with  the 
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raucous  shouts  of  youth ;  playboxes  and  trunks  would 
be  littered  about  the  now  deserted  buildings,  gowns 
and  mortar-boards  would  disfigure  the  natural  aspect 
of  the  grounds. 

Rupert  was  conducted  by  the  school  sergeant  across 
the  great  quadrangle  under  Edward  the  Fifth's  Arch 
to  the  Headmaster's  House,  a  long,  low,  rambling 
Elizabethan  manor,  with  thatched  gables. 

An  elderly  butler,  discreet,  kindly  and  superior^  led 
him  to  his  room,  and  put  out  his  evening  clothes  while 
he  bathed.  At  7.45  he  appeared  in  the  drawing-room 
to  greet  the  Headmaster's  wife.  The  Headmaster, 
Doctor  Norton,  was  a  tall,  thin,  emaciated-looking 
man,  with  a  large  hook-nose  and  a  broad  jaw.  His 
eyes  were  of  a  lightish  blue,  his  hair  brown  and  curly. 
He  looked  wistful  and  yet  strong,  honest  and  yet  cun- 
ning. At  the  first  glance  Rupert  felt  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  really  great  man  who  was  full  of  ideals 
but  found  life  difficult.  He  greeted  Rupert  effusively 
and  introduced  him  to  his  wife,  who  was  a  smartly- 
dressed,  handsome  woman,  who  obviously  bullied  her 
husband  and  had  more  than  a  finger  in  the  running  of 
the  school.  The  other  guests  were  five  in  number — a 
young  parson  and  his  wife,  of  the  name  of  Kingdon, 
another  young  master  called  Etherington  with  his 
wife,  and  a  charming  girl  of  about  eighteen  whose  sur- 
name Rupert  could  not  catch.  Everyone  called  her 
Noel.  Before  dinner  was  over  he  discovered  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  school  doctor,  and  that  her 
surname  was  Broadbent.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  take  her 
down  to  dinner.  He  found  her  delightfully  vivacious  ; 
in  fact  the  whole  party  w^as  unduly  hilarious  for  a 
formal  occasion  like  a  command  dinner  with  the  Head- 
master. 

Doctor  Norton  spoke  very  slowly  and  distinctly, 
weighing  out  every  word  and  uttering  it  with  precision 
and  finaJity.  His  wife  contradicted  him  somewhat 
rudely  several  times,  but  no  one  appeared  to  look 
upon  that  as  anything  out  of  the  common. 

Kingdon  was  sleek  and  self-complacent,  with  a  low, 
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musical  voice;  he  obviously  went  out  of  his  way  to 
agree  with  both  the  Headmaster  and  Mrs.  Norton,  a 
feat  which  Rupert  imagined  would  be  somewhat 
difficult.  He  could  not  but  admire  the  tact  and  skill 
with  which  the  young  parson  went  to  work.  Over  the 
most  ephemeral  subjects  he  maintained  an  earnestness 
of  purpose  which  amazed  Rupert.  Mrs.  Kingdon 
was  pretty  but  colourless;  she  obviously  worshipped 
her  husband  and  took  her  cue  from  him.  She 
evidently  felt  afraid  of  giving  an  opinion  on  any 
subject  lest  it  should  run  counter  to  the  judgment 
delivered  by  one  or  other  of  the  Nortons. 

The  Etheringtons  were  quite  different.  The 
husband  in  this  case  was  brusque  and  curt  in  his 
manner,  loud-voiced  and,  in  Rupert's  eyes,  opiniona- 
ted. It  was  hard  to  place  him  in  any  given  category. 
Rupert  had  never  seen  anybody  in  the  least  like  him ; 
that  he  was  a  man  of  ideas  and  of  high  ideals  was 
evident;  the  first  impression  he  gave  was  one  of 
volcanic  energy;  enthusiasm  was  written  in  every  line 
of  his  features.  He  ate  greedily,  Ke  laughed 
raucously,  he  talked  immoderately  .  .  .  .  not  for 
effect,  but  rather  as  if  his  personality  refused  to  be  kept 
under.  But  if  he  was  hard  to  fathom,  his  wife  was 
infinitely  more  so;  at  first  Rupert  did  not  notice  her 
at  all.  In  the  first  place  he  had  been  too  interested  in 
trying  to  make  up  hTs  mind  about  his  Headmaster :" 
what  sort  of  man  was  he  likely  to  be  ?  Was  he  going 
to  be  easy  to  work  under?  There  was  an  air  of 
kindliness  tinged  with  severity  in  his  manner.  Pro- 
fessing liberal  opinions,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  his 
limitations;  he  was  a  teetotaller  and  a  non-smoker, 
which  at  once  made  him  seem  to  lack  much  of  the 
sociability  of  the  liberal-minded.  Another  reason 
why  Rupert  overlooked  Mrs.  Etherington  was  that  she 
did  not  join  in  the  conversation  at  all.  She  was  utterly 
out  of  it.  The  Kingdons  had  nothing  in  common 
with  her.  Mrs.  Kingdon,  like  Mrs.  Norton,  was 
dressed  in  an  ugly  and  unfashionable  evening  frock 
of  a  kind  that  went     out in  the  nineties;  Mrs. 
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Etherington  was  clad  in  a  shimmery  yellow  dress 
of  Georgette  covered  with  thin  net  that  set  off  her 
natural  charm  to  perfection.  Discussions  on  books 
and  theology,  on  education  and  gardening  left  her 
cold.  ^  She  simply  toyed  with  her  food  and  looked 
bored. 

So  much  Rupert  gathered  as  he  looked  at  her 
casually  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  argument  with 
Noel  Broadbent,  whom  he  found  quite  entertaining. 
She  had  the  faculty  of  keeping  her  voice  low,  and 
thereby  enabled  him  to  glean  something  about  his 
fellow-guests.  After  the  usual  comments  on  the 
beauties  of  Winchborough  he  endeavoured  to  elicit 
from  her  sornething  about  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Oh,  this  is  one  of  the  Chief's  cranks;  we  always 
call  the  Headmaster  the  Chief,  you  know.  He  invites 
opposite  factions  together.  So  to-night  you  have  the 
joy  of  seeing  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy. 

''The  Kingdons  are  quite  ordinary;  very  affable 
unless  you  stand  in  their  way ;  their  sole  object  is  to 
get  a  house.  You  probably  know  that  an  usher's  pay 
does  not  exactly  make  for  conjugal  felicity,  as  Mr. 
Kingdon  would  say ;  consequently  men  do  not  marry 
unless  they  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  getting  a 
house  fairly  soon. 

The  Kingdons  spend  their  time  in  keeping  in  the 
good  books  of  the  Chief,  and  getting  to  know  parents 
and  prospective  parents.  Mr.  Kingdon  is  a  keen 
Churchman  and  preaches  extraordinarily  well.  The 
boys  like  him  up  to  a  point.    Mrs.  K.  is  known  as  the 

Aff  '' — rather  a  stupid  name  to  denote  affability 
were  it  not  that  it  resembles  a  lisper  saying  ass."  , 
Mrs.  K.  lisps  !  She  always  makes  a  point  of  getting 
to  know  every  boy  and  asking  him  to  tea  at  least 
once  a  term.  They  get  on  all  right  because  they  tread 
warily.  The  Etheringtons  represent  the  extreme  left 
party.  Mr.  Etherington  cares  about  nothing  but 
education.  He  is  an  ardent  reformer  and  iconoclast; 
when  anything  strikes  him  as  an  anomaly  he  makes  no 
bones  about  telling  everybody  how  bad  it  is,  and  con- 
sequently treads  on  most  people's  corns.    He  expects 
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everyone  to  follow  his  arguments  and  abolish  all 
abuses  without  any  consideration  of  personal  sacrifice. 
He  has  no  selfish  axe  to  grind ;  he's  just  absorbed  by  a 
passion  for  modern  methods.  He  gets  up  against  all 
his  colleagues.  They  say  that  at  the  beginning  of 
his  second  term  here  he  made  a  speech  at  the  masters' 
meeting  about  the  incompetence  of  all  house-masters  ! 
He  has  acquired  the  nasty  knack  of  telling  them 
exactly  what  he  thinks  of  them  and  their  methods. 
His  wife  is  hated ;  she  is  smart,  she  is  extraordinarily 

pretty,  as  perhaps  you  have  noticed  " 

'^  No!  I  haven't  .  .  . 

''Well,  you  will;  she  is  far  and  away  the  most 
fascinating  girl  in  the  neighbourhood;  she  dresses 
expensively,  is  given  to  cards  and  smoking  and 
society  ....  and  in  short  does  all  the  things  which 
an  assistant  master's  wife  ought  not  to  do ;  she  chafes 
at  the  convention  and  routine  of  this  place,  and  bids 
for  no  one's  favours.  There  is  no  sort  of  chance  of 
their  ever  being  offered  a  house,  because  neither  of 
them  will  stir  a  finger  to  placate  their  colleagues,  the 
governors,  or  anyone  connected  with  the  place.  They 
keep  open  house  for  friends  of  theirs  from  London — 
artists,  authors,  and  so  on,  uncouth,  shapeless  people 
who  get  on  the  nerves  of  the  rest  of  the  staff.  Mr. 
Etherington  spends  all  his  spare  time  in  writing  books 
on  Education  and  very  modern  novels,  which  the 
Winchburians  loathe-  How  he  has  managed  to  stay 
here  so  long  I  don't  know ;  everyone  has  tried  to  have 
him  turned  out,  but  he  happens  to  be.  a  very  fine 
teacher,  and  most  of  the  boys,  strange  to  say,  love 
him." 

**  Why,  strange  to  say  ?" 

''Well,  as  a  rule,  boys  hate,  innovations.  They 
regard  all  their  old  traditions  as  sacred,  and  Mr. 
Etherington  tears  away  all  forms  and  ceremonies  ruth- 
lessly, without  regard  for  anything  but  truth  and 
sincerity;  he  always  imagines  that  he  has  but  to 
mention  that  a  thing  is  bad  for  all  the  school  to  agree 
with  him.    Most  people  would  have  lynched  any  man 
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who  uttered  his  sentiments,  but  somehow  his  person- 
ality is  too  strong. ' ' 

*'  Yes,  I  can  see  that  he  has  personality,  but  he 
appears  to  me  at  first  sight  just  a  boor.  I  can't  bear  to 
watch  him  eating.  He  looks  as  if  he  hadn't  fed  for  a 
month,  and  he  dresses  like  a  tramp  ." 

**  Yes;  it's  quaint  that  he  should  have  married  a 
society  beauty,  isn't  it?  But  you'll  soon  find  how 
extraordinarily  attractive  his  personality  is :  he  has 
but  to  command  and  you  feel  drawn,  willy-nilly,  to 
obey." 

You  sound  as  if  you  were  in  love  with  him  your- 
self." 

I  am — most  girls  are  :  you  can't  resist  him,  but 
he  does  not  give  a  thought  to  women  ;  he  even  neglects 
his  wife,  though  you'd  scarcely  believe  any  man 
capable  of  such  a  thing  where  that  girl  is  concerned. 
They  are  by  far  the  most  intriguing  people  on  the 
staff ;  it's  jolly  lucky  for  you  meeting  them  at  the  first 
go-off  like  this.  Your  difficulty  will  be  to  know  them 
better.  Mr.  Etherington  has  no  friends  on  the  staffs 
He  is  so  blatantly  rude ;  he  does  not  confine  his  teach- 
ing to  the  boys." 

What  a  detestable  prig  he  spunds." 

No,  he  isn't ;  prig  is  the  last  word  you  could  apply 
to  Mr.  Etherington ;  he  is  simply  a  living  flame  of 
fire.  He  is  devoted  to  education  to  such  an  extent 
that  it's  like  a  craving  for  drink  or  women  with  other 
men ;  he  can  be  quite  affable  if  only  you  are  willing 
to  imbibe  his  theories  (which  are  well  worth  listening 
to)  and  don't  attempt  to  argue." 

What's  his  gospel?" 

Intellecl;  as  a  guide  to  beauty.  He  maintains 
that  the  gods  of  youth  are  physical  perfection  and 
good  form,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  aesthetic  delights 
and  moral  excellence.  He  says  that  the  present 
system  over-emphasises  the  importance  of  athletics 
and  undervalues  the  brain.  No  boy,  in  his  eyes,  ever 
realises  the  use  of  work  or  cultivates  his  sense  of  joy  . 
*  Enthusiasm  and  hard  work  '  is  his  watchword  ;  h^^ 
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rksto  make  his  boys  take  an  interest  in  what  he  calls 
citizenship,  that  is  to  say,  he  makes  them  au  fait  with 
alii  the  perplexing  poHtical  problems  of  the  day, 
lectures  to  them  on  art  (his  wife  is  a  consummate 
artist)  and  sculpture  and  poetry  and  music,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  He  tries  to  make  them  realise  the 
God-given  beauties  of  the  Cornish  country ;  he  can't 
understand  that  few  boys  care  for  the  scenic  pleasures 
if  the  district  in  which  they  are  educated.  His  mis- 
rake  is,  too  great  an  optimism ;  he  imagines  that  every 
hoy  is  a  poet  at  heart.  It  is,  by  the  way,  curious  that 
so  many  boys  in  his  forms  should  have  written  really 
good  poetry.  He  has  a  wonderful  influence  over 
ttiose  who  submit  themselves  to  his  magic  spell ;  he  is 
adored  by  a  few,  loved  by  the  great  majority,  and 
detested  by  those  who  don't  understand  him,  the 
slackers  and  the  unimaginative." 

You  make  him  out  to  be  a  sort  of  tin  god.  He 
has  evidently  impressed  you  all  right." 

Well,  he  is,  to  me.    And  I  want  you  to  belong 
to  the  right  camp." 

That  of  his  worshippers.     With  but  little  per- 
suasion thou  wouldst  " 

Don't  be  cynical." 

Sorry.    I  didn't  mean  it.    But  what  about  your- 
self ?" 

"  Oh!  I'm  deadly  dull.  My  father's  the  school 
doctor.  I'm  never  here  when  I  can  afford  to  go  away. 
I  prefer  London  and  freedom ;  it  is  all  too  stereotyped 
and  Mrs.  Grundy-ridden  down  here;  people  talk  too 
much  and  are  too  much  interested  in  one's  affairs." 

"  You  mean  your  self  and  Etherington  ?" 
Don't  be  absurd!  Yes— they  do  talk  ....  but 
you  see  I'm  one  of  the  very  few  girls  connected  with 
the  school  who  are  unmarried,  and  everybody  tries  to 
pair  me  off  with  any  presentable  young  master  that 
combes  along.  The  majority  only  come  here  as  a  stop- 
gap, to  fill  up  their  time  while  they  settle  what  to  do 
in  life.  Practically  nobody  except  a  man  like  Mr. 
Etherington  takes  up  teaching  because  he  feels  himself 
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called  to  it.  They  all  fail  after  a  bit— they  get  slack, 
lose  interest,  and  turn  away  to  something  more  lucra- 
tive. Are  you  one  of  the  Etheringtons  or  the 
casuals?" 

''Well,  I  don't  really  know:  I've  been  a  'prep' 
schoolmaster  before,  and  I  loved  that,  but  I  have  not 
got  a  passion  for  the  life  yet :  the  idea  of  long  holidays 
certainly  appeals  to  me. " 

Yes— that's  just  it.  Nearly  all  the  casuals  fall  t& 
the  bait  of  thirteen  weeks'  holiday  in  the  year,  but 
there  are  no  prospects  unless  you  took  a  first-class 
degree,  which  I  suppose  you  did  ...  .  Of  course 
you're  a  famous  '  Blue.'  We've  all  heard  of  you 
before."  ^ 

Good  Lord  !  no.  I  took  the  worst  degree  possible, 
but  I'm  fond  of  boys  and  keen  on  teaching.  I  think 
1  want  to  take  it  up  seriously.  I've  come  to  make  the 
great  experiment.  At  present  I'm  in  awful  dread  lest 
I  should  fail  to  keep  order  and  get  hopelessly 
'  ragged,'  as  so  many  of  my  own  masters  were  at 
school.  Do  many  of  the  men  here  p-et  '  baited  '  bv 
the  boys?"  ^ 
^  There  are  about  three  who  are  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  crude  humour  to  the  school ;  old  men  with 
squeaky  voices  and  irritable  tempers,  who  can't  cope 
with  their  forms  at  all.  You'll  soon  come  across 
them ;  they  will  probably  be  the  first  to  call  on  you  and 
behave  most  kindly  to  you .  Suffering  has  made  them 
bitter  and  soured  their  outlook,  but  Tt  has  also,  by  a 
curious  irony,  broadened  their  sympathy.  Their 
names  are  Panting,  Hart,  and  Bromsgrove.  None  of 
them— oh,  yes,  Mr.  Hart  is  married ;  he  has  three 
chddren  and  a  martinet  of  a  wife.  His  life  is  a  sheer 
hell ;  he  gets  bullied  at  home  and  bullied  in  school. 
I'd  far  rather  be  a  tramp  than  Mr.  Hart ;  he's  a  mathe- 
matical tutor,  and  never  gets  through  a  lesson  without 
a  riot.  He  is  one  of  those  ineffectual  men  with  a 
porpoise-like  moustache  and  a  weak  face,  who  is 
always  losing  his  temper  and  setting  impossible 
impositions,  which,  of  course,  are  never'done.  Boys 
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bring  animals  into  his  class,  saw  the  leg's  nearly  off 
his  chair  so  that  it  smashes  when  he  sits  in  it,  hide  his 
chalk,  iniv  his  duster,  write  anonymous  cheeky  letters 
to  him,  and  treat  him  with  gross  familiarity  whenever 
they  meet  him.  They  call  him  Charlie  (which 
unfortunately  happens  to  be  his  right  name)  in  form, 
and  pat  him  on  the  back  and  cheer  him  when  he 
appears  and  when  he  goes  out. 

**  Mr.  Panting  is  too  clever;  he  is  always  philoso- 
phical; he  forgets  everything;  he  never  notices 
whether  his  boys  are  with  him  or  not ;  he  just  delivers 
his  lecture  as  if  his  audience  were  Oxford  Dons,  quite 
careless  whether  they  listen  or  not ;  he  omits  to  take 
marks  or  to  correct  work;  he  lives  in  and  for  the 
classics.  They  say  he  is  listened  to  in  London  when 
he  talks  to  the  Classical  Association  more  than  any 
€>ther  authority  on  the  age  of  Pericles,  I  think  it  is ;  he 
is  simply  wasted  in  a  public  school.  He  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  staff,  all  of  whom,  except 
Etherington,  who  always  makes  friends  with  the  out- 
casts, despise  him.  I  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
he  in  his  turn  despises  them,  but  he  certainly  never, 
shows  it.  It  is  funny  to  see  Mr.  Etherington  and  Mr.l 
Panting  trapesing  over  the  cliffs,  gesticulating; 
violently,  lost  altogether  to  the  outside  world,  on  some^ 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them,  but  which 
no  one  else  v/ould  understand  or  care  twopence  about. 

Mr.  Bromsgrove  is  different.  He  is  simply  shy; 
he  stammers  slightly  and  blushes  whenever  anyone 
speaks  to  him  ;  he  is  not  quite  a  gentleman  and  feels  it 
most  acutely.  As  you  may  guess,  the  boys  do  not 
spare  him  ;  he  takes  Science,  and  the  most  astounding 
tales  are  current  about  the  behaviour  of  the  forms  he 
takes.  They  all  imitate  his  dialect — he  comes  from 
Birmingham,  or  somewhere  in  the  Midlands,  and  calls 
them  *  chaps  *  and  *  lads,'  and  talks  about  an  experi- 
ment *comin*  out  ch-ch-champion.'  When  you  are 
introduced  to  him  he  will  probably  say  :  *  Delighted  to 
make  yer  acquaintance — Delighted,  I'm  sure.* 
Everyone  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  in  begging  his 
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pardon,  for  the  pure  delight  of  hearing  him  say 
'  Grented  —just  like  that.  It's  an  awful  shame,  but 
boys  are  brutes  when  they  once  get  a  hold  over  a 
man." 

"  You  terrify  me.  Suppose  I  give  them  a  handle 
to-morrow  .  .  .  shan't  I  get  '  ragged  '  for  ever?" 

Well,  I  think  they'll  do  their  best  to  test  what 
sort  of  stuff  you  are  made  of.  But  most  men  don't 
have  any  difficulty  over  discipline  really.  Boys  are 
extraordinarily  amenable  so  long  as  their  tutor  is  sane 
and  does  not  give  himself  airs  and  avoids  cheap 
sarcasm.  There  is  nothing  the  average  child  loathes 
so  much  as  a  bitter  tongue.  There  is  one  man  on  the 
staff  who  is  cordially  loathed;  his  name  is  Black; 
you'll  soon  find  out  which  he  is;  he  always  vents  his 
bitterness  on  his  new  colleagues ;  he  was  crossed  in 
love,  or  lost  a  lot  of  money,  or  failed  somehow  to  make 
good.  Something  happened  to  upset  him  years  ago, 
and  he  has  never  recovered.  Look  out  ....  the 
Chief  is  talking  to  you  .  •  .  .  I've  usurped  far  too 
much  of  your  attention." 

There  was  some  question  about  a  quotation  going 
round  the  room;  the  Headmaster  was  obviously  put 
out  because  he  couldn't  place  it. 

Rupert  found  that  he  was  being  appealed  to.  He 
hazarded  suddenly,  abruptly  turning  from  Noel 
Broadbent : 

Er— isn't  it  in  The  Private  Papers  of  that  man — 
what  was  he  called— ah— Henry  Pyecroft  ?" 

Etherington  leapt  into  the  breach. 
I  think  you  have  got  your  titles  mixed  up;  Mn 
Blundell  is  thinking  of  Kipling's  Pyecraft  and 
Gissing's  Ryecroft.  He  reminds  me  of  a  young  man 
I  once  knew  who  wished  to  be  thought  cultured  and  so 
kept  a  whole  table  entertained  with  selections  from  a 
book  which  he  called  *  The  Comments  of  Bagehot '." 

What  a  detestable  man  Etherington  was.  Rupert 
flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  caught  Mrs.  Ethering^ 
ton's  eye,  and  saw  there,  or  imagined  that  he  saw,  a 
flash  of  sympathy  with  his  distress.    Luckily  the 
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Headmaster  was  again  engrossed  in  a  discussion  with 
Kingdon  about  babies.  For  a  moment  Rupert  was 
left  without  anyone  to  talk  to,  and  had  a  chanc«  of 
scanning  more  closely  the  features  of  the  other  guests. 

He  liked  Noel;  she  looked  eminently  healthy  and 
energetic,  with  a  store  of  fun  in  her;  the  others  were 
rather  stodgy;  no^— that  word  would  not  do  for 
iLtherington.  He  was  powerfully  built,  with  a  broad 
forehead  and  keen,  clear-cut  features.  He  scowled 
and  laughed  almost  at  the  same  moment.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  moods,  a  man  who  took 
no  trouble  to  conceal  those  moods  whatever  they  were 
While  Kingdon  spoke  to  Doctor  Norton  as  if  he 
realised  what  a  privilege  it  was  for  him  to  be  sitting 
at  the  same  table,  Etherington  spoke  to  all  alike  as  if 
they  were  disembodied  spirits.  He  certainly  made 
no  allowance  for  sex  or  authority, 

Mrs.  Etherington  saf  immovable  as  a  sphinx,  never 
opening  her  mouth,  quite  openly  longing  for  the  end 
of  the  long  ordeal. 

The  signal  being  given  for  the  ladies  to  retire,  she 
rose  from  her  chair  like  a  bird  let  loose  out  of  a  cage. 
When  the  door  was  again  closed,  Rupert  found  him- 
self being  addressed  by  Etherington. 

Kingdon  and  the  Headmaster  were  deep  in  consul- 
tation about  the  chapel  services. 

"  So  you're  fresh  from  Oxford,  are  you,  young 
man,  ready  to  set  the  world  on  fire  ?  Know  anything- 
about  education  ?  "  ^ 

He  cross-questioned  him  as  if  he  were  a  K.C.  about 

to  send  a  criminal  into  penal  servitude  

Rupert  felt  tempted  not  to  answer  at  all  .  .  .  but 
he  brougibt  himself  to  say  : 

"  Not  much :  I  was  at  school  in  Starthence  for 
about  two  years." 

"  Private  school  ?  " 

"  Private  school." 
Poor  devil." 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know;  I  liked  it  while  I  was  there." 
"  Well,  why  didn't  you  go  back  ?" 
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Because  I  wanted  larger  scope." 
Think  you'll  get  that  here? 
I  hope  sb.'^ 

Are  you  keen  about  this  sort  of  thing,  or  just  like 
most  of  the  others,  taking  it  up  for  want  of  somethings 
better  to  do?  " 

Why— Are  the  men  here  as  bad  as  all  that  ? 

Not  here  especially;  everywhere." 

Why  do  you  stay  in  it,  then  ?  " 

Because  it's  my  life;  we're  discussing  you,  not 
me." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Rupert's  tongue  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  discuss  his  affairs  with  him  any 
longer ;  instead  of  doing  so  he  turned  away  to  see  if 
Kingdon  was  at  liberty.  Unfortunately  he  wasn't, 
so  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Etherington. 

''Silly  slip  of  yours  about  Pyecroft  at  dinner. 
Have  you  read  much  ?  " 

What  a  tactless  fool  this  man  was. 

'*  I  took  a  degree  in  English,  so  I  had  to  read  & 
little.'^ 

''Get  a  first?" 

"  No,  a  third." 

"  That'll  muck  your  chances  of  doing  anything  at 
this  job.  I  suppose  you  were  badly  taught.  Oh! 
no — of  course — you  got  a  'Blue,'  didn't  you? 
You're  all  right.  The  boys  will  worship  you,  the 
ladies  idolise  you,  and  posts  be  offered  you  every- 
where. I'd  no  idea  that  '  Blues  '  even  tried  for 
honours.    What  did  you  get  a  *  Blue  '  for?" 

"  Running." 

"  Oh,  come— that's  better.  You  must  be  a  lover 
of  the  open  air,  It'd  do  the  boys  here  good  to  run 
over  this  wonderful  country  a  bit  more  instead  of 
spending  every  hour  of  their  spare  time  on  the 
playing-fields." 

"  So  you  disapprove  of  games?  " 

"  Not  at  all — in  moderation — but  when  the  games 
bcicome  the  only  serious  work  of  a  school  it's  time 
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somebody  put  his  foot  down  to  try  to  bring  them  back 
to  their  proper  place." 
Which  is?'' 

"  Not  quite  so  important  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
!)rain,  ahhough  brains  are  distrusted  by  the  English 
as  something  bordering  on  the  indecent,  at  least  I'm 
sure  it's  so  in  the  public  schools." 

At  this  point  the  Headmaster  suggested  that  it  was 
time  to  join  the  ladies,  and  Rupert  found  himself 
planted  in  a  vacant  chair  next  to  Mrs.  Kingdon. 

Don't  you  think  Winchborough  a  wonderful 
place,  Mr.  Blundell?  "  she  began,  twisting  her  face 
mto  one  big  smile  of  affability. 

Well,  I've  scarcely  seen  it  yet,  you  know;  I  only 
came  down  this  afternoon." 

*^  And  where  is  your  home  ?" 

"'Well,  I'm  really  a  Devonian,  but  I've  lived  for 
so  long  in  Derbyshire  that  against  my  will  I  am 
forced  to  declare  myself  a  Midlander." 
Then  you  love  the  West  Country  ?  " 

^'I  adore  it." 

"  How  splendid.  We  Winchburians  swear  there 
is  no  place  in  the  world  like  it.  No  Public  School 
can  touch  it  in  any  way ;  we  are  ardent  patriots  here, 
lor  the  most  part,  anyway ;  of  course  there  are  uncom- 
fortable people  everywhere.  I  do  hope  you're  not 
going  to  he  one  of  the  uncomfortables,  Mr.  Blundell."  i 
I  sincerely  hope  not,  Mrs.  Kingdon."  I 

' '  Ah  !  that's  good ;  we  are  all  so  happy  here,  except  | 
a  very,  very  few  who  like  to  stir  up  strife  in  a  most  | 
unchristian  way.     We're  a  happier  staff  than  any 
^ther  in  England.    I'm  sure  you  must  feel  how  lucky 
you  are  to  have  got  on  to  the  staff  of  so  famous 
school." 

This  was  going  to  be  more  unbearable  than  Ether- 
ington.  What  a  crowd  of  people!  With  difficulty 
he  restrained  a  yawn,  and  thought  longingly  of  Mary 
Pentreath.  But  having  started  out  to  gain  a  convert 
Mrs.  Kingdon  was  not  to  be  denied.  She  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  proving  how  wonderful  a  maste 
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her  husband  was,  how  popular  with  the  boys,  and  how 
careful  he  (Rupert)  must  be  to  get  in  with  the  clique 
ruled  over  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  and  avoid  like  poison 

that  dreadful  Mr.  Etherington." 

^'  How  rude  the  man  was  to  you  to-night  about  that 
stupid  book.  You  can  see  what  sort  of  ill-bred 
bounder  he  is ;  he  treats  everybody  like  that,  in  a 
superior,  sneering  way.  You  can't  wonder  that  he 
is  generally  detested,  can  you  ?  At  any  rate,  you  are 
far  too  sensible  a  man  to  fall  into  his  clutches.  There 
are  a  few  strangely  constituted  persons  who  fall  vic- 
tim to  his  so-called  strong  personality,  but  I  should 
have  thought  anyone  would  have  seen  through  his 
strength — it's  nothing  more  or  less  than  sheer  brute 
force." 

"  Yes,  I've  noticed  that  he's  got  a  fairly  forcible 
way  of  expressing  himself ;  I  can't  size  him  up  at  all  as 
yet.    He  certainjy  does  not  attract  at  first  sight." 

And  how  do  you  think  you  will  like  it  here  ?  Of 
course  you'll  be  awfully  popular  with  the  boys.  They 
think  no  end  of  a  *  Blue,'  and  you'll  be  a  tremendous 
help  in  the  games." 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  funk  the  beginning 
very  much.  Miss  Broadbent  has  been  telling  me  such 
dreadful  stories  of  men  who  get  *  ragged  '  that  I'm 
afraid  of  what  is  in  store  for  me.  It  always  seems 
such  a  fluke  whether  a  man  *  takes  '  with  boys  or 
not;  rather  like  vaccination." 

**Oh!  dear,  how  quaint.  Somehow  one  never 
imagined  that  a  '  Blue  '  could  have  nerves ;  I  had 
thought  that  all  you  giants  just  took  everything  in 
your  stride,  striding  from  success  to  success  with  con- 
summate ease.  All  the  '  Blues  '  we  have  had  here 
always  found  their  feet  very  quickly,  and  established 
their  reputation  from  the  start.  I  do  wish  my  hus- 
band had  paid  less  heed  to  his  Theology  and  more 
to  the  river.  He  might  so  easily  have  rowed  for  Cam- 
bridge; he  always  found  rowing  so  much  to  his  taste. 
He  would  have  been  much  more  valuable  as  a  school- 
master if  he  had  got  his  '  Blue.'  " 
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Oh,  in  what  way?  " 

Well,  he  would  have  made  a  name  for  himself 
before  ever  he  came  here,  and  parents  would  have 
heard  of  him,  and  when  we  got  a  house  we  should 
always  have  been  full  up,  because  parents  invariably 
trust  a  great  athlete  sooner  than  a  mere  scholar,  and 
quite  rightly.  Look  at  our  friend,  Mr.  Etherington ; 
he's  got  too  many  brains;  he's  mad,  quite  raving 
mad;  no  one  would  trust  him  a  yard.  Of  course  he 
does  play  games,  but  he  never  made  a  great  name  for 
himself  as  you  have  done.  Now,  Mr.  Blundell,  I 
hope  we  shall  see  a  very  great  deal  of  you.  You  must 
come  up  and  see  us  whenever  you  feel  lonely.  You 
bachelor  masters  who  live  in  the  school  need  taking 
out  of  yourselves  and  given  a  glimpse  of  civilisation 
sometimes.  I  see  that  Mrs.  Norton  is  beckoning  for 
me  to  go  and  sing — I  must  go.  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing our  conversation  at  some  future  but  not  far 
distant  day.  In  the  meantime  .  .  .  don't  be  led 
into  thinking  that  the  Etheringtons  matter;  they 
don't." 

Music  for  the  time  being  prevented  any  more 
attempts  at  conversation,  but  when  Mrs.  Kingdon 
had  finished  her  first  song  she  acceded  at  once  to  a 
request  to  continue,  and  Rupert  now  found  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  sitting  next  to  Mrs.  Etherington . 
While  Mrs.  Kingdon  was  singing  he  had  a  chance  of 
scanning  her  more  closely.  In  the  first  place  there 
was  no  doubt  that  she  was  an  amazingly  pretty 
woman.  Mrs.  Kingdon  was  pretty  in  a  doll-like 
Greuze  sort  of  way,  but  Mrs.  Etherington  was  totally 
different.  She  was  slim  in  build,  though  exquisitely 
proportioned;  her  hair  was  of  a  dark-brown  colour, 
turning  to  dull  gold  as  she  twisted  her  head  under  the 
light;  her  eyes  were  green,  almond-shaped,  and  in- 
tensely virile ;  they  suggested  smouldering  flames,  a 
passion  not  yet  called  into  play.  Her  cheeks  were 
very  pale,  her  chin  pointed,  her  cheek-bones  high,  her 
forehead  broad,  but  hidden  under  a  straight  fringe  of 
hair.    Her  fingers  were  long  and  tapering,  and  be- 
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spoke  a  wealth  of  character  and  breeding ;  her  mouth 
had  all  night  been  fixed  in  a  pouting  posture  which 
became  her  vastly ;  the  more  Rupert  looked  at  her, 
the  more  he  wanted  to  look.  Yes,  she  was  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  other  two  girls  he  had  seen  that 
night.  In  age  they  were  all  about  the  same.  He 
guessed  twenty-one  as  an  average  age  for  the  trio,  and 
he  was  right  except  for  Mrs.  Kingdon,  who,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  twenty-six,  but  took  great  pains  to 
conceal  the  fact. 

When  that  lady  had  finished  her  second  song  he 
managed  to  start  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Ethering- 
ton,  but  he  could  think  of  nothing  of  any  adequate 
importance,  and  dreaded  lest  she  should  also  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  others,  and  congratulate  him  on  his 

Blue,"  and  ask  him  to  join  one  clique  and  avoid 
the  others.  She  did  not  even  apologise  for  her  hus- 
band. Further,  she  made  no  direct  reply  to  his  com- 
monplace remark.    What  she  did  say  was  : 

A  bit  of  a  change  for  you  after  an  Oxford  dinner, 
isn't  it,  all  this?  Your  first  lesson  in  the  domestic 
virtues  of  a  public  school,  I  guess  ?  You  looked  nearly 
aS"bored  as  I  did.  *  •  .  I  always  hate  these  func- 
tions. Thank  God,  we're  not  often  asked,  still  more 
rarely  do  we  accept  when  we  are  asked ;  as  you  will 
have  noticed,  neither  my  husband  nor  I  are  really 
domesticated  at  all  even  yet.  We  are  Ishmaels  in  a 
Public  School  ,  .  .  but  somehow  it's  great  fun 
being  where  you  don't  fit — at  least  sometimes.  At 
any  rate  it  was  fun  watching  your  face  as  the  different 
impressions  flicked  across  it  during  the  evening.  I 
wonder  what  you'll  make  of  it  all.  So  many  men 
come  down  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  quite  cheery, 
and  after  a  term  or  two  they  begin  to  lose  all  their  joy 
of  youth ;  they  dress  sloppily,  they  think  sloppily, 
they  become  just  mark-machines,  they  think  more  of 
Frampton  major's  chances  of  getting  into  the  fifteen, 
or  some  trumpery  school  row,  than  of  anything  else 
in  the  world.  They  begin  to  take  Winchborough  as 
the  complete  cosmos ;  they  have  no  thought  outside 
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it.  It  is  a  killing  life  unless  you  are  a  giant.  Tm  no 
giant.  I  love  gaiety  and  dancing  and  life.  I've  not 
been  here  long,  but  the  fight  against  the  system  is 
slowly  destroying  me.  It's  a  lone  hand  one  has  to 
play,  you  see.  Once  you've  succumbed  you  always 
want  to  make  everyone  else  succumb,  on  the  principle 
of  the  devil  trying  to  get  everyone  else  to  share  his 
hell  in  order  to  mitigate  the  loneliness  ...  a 
hell  shared  by  everyone  would  cease  to  be  hell  at  all. 
I  suppose  in  every  sort  of  communal  life  you'll  find 
this  spirit  of  faction  and  rivalry,  that's  why  London  so 
appeals  to  me ;  it  may  be  harsh  and  cruel,  heedless  of 
grinding  the  souls  of  the  poor,  but  you  are  at  least 
left  to  yourself;  you  don't  have  people  prying  round 
all  day  searching  for  motives  of  conduct.  Here  you 
are  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  life  to  be  a  hypo^ 
crite.  AH  England,  except  London,  seems  to  me  to 
have  the  suburban  touch . ' ' 

But  surely  when  you  married  you  must  have  real- 
ised the  sort  of  life  it  was  going  to  be." 

"No,  I  didn't;  I  married  Stephen,  not  the  whole 
Common  Room,  and  he  is  the  least  of  a  schoolmaster 
I  ever  came  across.  It's  rather  quaint — ^my  motlier 
married  a  parson,  a  race  of  men  she  can't  endure — ^and 
I  married  an  usher,  and  thereby  allied  myself  to  a  race 
I  loathe  beyond  words.  My  father  is  ab6ui;  as  much 
like  a  parson  as  Stephen  is  like  the  average  school- 
master. They  are  both  too  large  to  be  bound  in  with 
these  amazing  conventions.  You  should  meet 
Stephen  after  a  wrestle  with  his  mark-book  or  his  re- 
ports .  .  .  but  you've  all  those  joys  in  store, 
that  is,  if  you  stay  long  enough.  The  sensible  men 
tire  of  it  in  a  term,  and  go  off  to  something  healthy, 
like  fruit-farming." 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  everybody  connected  with 
schools  always  tries  to  prevent  anyone  from  being  a 
schoolmaster.  I  remember  an  old  master  of  mine,  on 
the  day  I  left  Helton,  warning  me  above  all  things  not 
to  emulate  him." 

**  Well,  it  is  a  rather  degrading  profession;  some- 
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'  how  one  seems  to  lose  caste  by  teaching,  and  then,  of 
course,  there's  the  question  of  poverty,  no  inconsider- 
able item  to  people  without  private  means.  Luckily, 
nearly  all  the  staff  are  fairly  well-to-do  anyhow,  but 
you  should  hear  the  others  fight  over  Private 
Tuition." 

What's  that?  " 
**  Oh,  each  non-housemaster  is  allotted  some  two  or 
three  extra  pupils  per  term,  whom  he  coaches  out  of 
school  hours.  He  is  paid  for  these  £2  per  head  for 
taking  them  three  hours  a  week  for  the  whole  term. 
It  works  out  at  about  one  shilling  an  hour.  The 
excitement  that  prevails  if  one  man  manages  to 
secure  four  of  these  pupils,  while  his  junior  colleagues 
have  only  three  is  inconceivable.  That's  the  worst 
of  underpaying  .  .  .  sweated  labour  doesn't  work 
in  teaching.  I'm  always  expecting  most  of  the  staff 
to  knife  one  another  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  summer 
term ;  they  get  perilously  near  it ;  we  womenfolk  aren't 
much  better;  jealousy  is  rife  all  through.  The  only^ 
thing  to  do  is  to  steer  clear  as  long  as  you  can."  . 

What  a  terrible  picture  you  draw  of  my  prospec- 
tive life." 

Well,  fore-warned  is  fore-armed.  There  are  cur- 
rents and  cross-currents  that  no  outside  person  would 
believe.  You're  older  than  I  am — you  must  be,  al- 
though you  look  quite  a  baby.  Well,  a  year  of  this 
will  age  you  so  that  you'll  begin  to  talk  as  I  do,  like 
a  grandmother,  unless  you're  awfully  careful.  Mr. 
Kingdon  is  coming  back  to  claim  you.  Oh  !  just  one 
word  :  don't  mind  Stephen.  He's  about  the  best  man 
who  ever  walked,  really ;  he  always  barks ;  he's  worth 
knowing ;  don't  be  driven  off  by  a  word.  He  has  far 
too  many  enemies  already.  Don't  join  them  until  you 
have  more  reason  than  you  have  now." 

I  won't ;  thanks  most  awfully  for  telling  me  all  the 
inner  politics ;  it'll  make  it  much  easier  for  me.  Good- 
night." 

That  night  Rupert's  sleep  was  much  disturbed- 
He   was   first   of   all   terrified    by   evil  dreams, 
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common  enough  to  all  schoolmasters,  and  known  as 
the  usher's  nightmare,"  where  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  a  howling  mob,  who  openly  derided 
him,  and  threw  books  at  him,  until  a  forbidding- 
looking  Headmaster,  not  unlike  those  caricatures  one 
sees  in  the  weekly  illustrated  papers  beloved  of  imma- 
ture youth,  stealthily  crept  in,  quelled  the 
disturbance  on  the  instant,  and  publicly  dis- 
missed Rupert,  who  thereupon  was  wafted 
in  the  spirit  to  a  foul  slum,  where  he  had 
to  break  the  dire  news  to  a  half-naked  dirty  slut 
of  a  wife,  surrounded  by  babies.  The  scene  then 
changed,  and  he  was  in  Common  Room,  watching 
Etherington  go  berserk  and  shoot  all  the  members 
of  the  staff  with  a  service  rifle  as  they  entered.  The 
only  speck  of  comfort  he  derived  from  this  succession  of 
horrors  was  the  feeling  that  pretty  Mrs.  Etherington 
was  clinging  to  him  all  the  while  and  begging  him  to 
take  her  away  out  of  it  all.  The  touch  of  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  her  soft  cheek  up  against  his,  her 
appealing  deep  green  eyes  thrilled  him  to  the  core ; 
he  was  about  to  embrace  her,  and  crush  her  to 
him,  when  he  woke  up  to  find  the  sun  streaming 
through  his  window,  a  thousand  birds  chirruping,  and 
the  waves  lazily  lapping  against  the  rocks  in  the  cove 
below. 
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HE  ran  to  the  lattice  and  looked  out.  The  view 
that  met  his  gaze  made  him  gasp  with  aston- 
ishment and  joy.  To  the  east  and  west  there 
were  miles  upon  miles  of  combes  and  woods  and  red- 
loamed  fields.  Immediately  at  his  feet  were  the  ivy- 
clad  school  buildings  mellowed  with  age,  the  cluster- 
ing white  cottages  dotted  here  and  there,  sparsely  in 
the  distance,  closer  as  the  village  drew  nearer  to  the 
sea.  The  square  tower  of  the  abbey  rose  like  a 
guardian-angel  in  the  midst,  solid,  inspiring,  peer- 
lessly beautiful.  The  water  was  a  clear,  pellucid 
blue  flecked  with  little  streaks  of  milk-white  foam. 
Red  sails  of  fishing  smacks  added  just  the  last  touch 
of  colour  to  make  the  whole  panorama  a  picture  which 
once  seen  could  never  be  forgotten.  The  clouds  of 
his  dreams  dispersed  like  cattle  before  a  sheep-dog 
.  .  .  and  Rupert  began  to  whistle  and  sing  blithely. 
He  was  going  to  be  very  happy  here.  In  such  sur- 
roundings who  could  be  otherwise  ?  He  hastily  put 
on  some  flannels  and  ran  down  to  the  cove  for  a 
bathe.  The  first  and  only  person  he  met  was  Ether- 
ington,  who  was  coming  back  tousle-haired  as  he  ran 
down  and  greeted  him  gruffly  with  : 

Ah !  Tm  glad  youVe  got  the  sense  to  take 
advantage  of  the  best  that  Winchborough  can  off^er. 
But  you  won't  do  it  long:  you'll  get  slack  like  the 
I  others.  Everybody  starts  well — see  you  at  the  Com- 
mon Room  meeting.  The  best  place  is  by  the  Three 
Maidens'  Stone,  down  the  bridle  path  past  the 
dairy." 

Dairy?    Perhaps  Mary's  dairy.    Rupert  dashed 
on  until  he  came  to  Isaac  Pentreath's  shop,  where  he 
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slowed  down  and  gazed  at  each  window  in  turn,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  life.  They  were  probably  all 
up  at  the  Barton  Farm  ...  he  found  the  cove  wiiich 
Etherington  had  recommended,  and  for  half  an  hour 
gave  himself  up  to  the  delirious  joy  of  bathing  alone 
in  a  cove  which  for  sheer  beauty  far  surpassed  any- 
thing he  had  ever  seen  in  his  travels. 

He  dived  off  rocks,  sang  lustily  as  he  pranced  about 
the  sands  and  lazily  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  quiet 
waters.  He  was  finding  life  very  good.  The  soft 
west  wind  was  insidiously  playing  to  him  the  har- 
mony of  the  mystery  of  the  Cornish  shore.  He  left 
the  weird  music  as  of  syrens  calling  him  :  Nature 
had  somehow  gone  out  of  her  way  to  shew  him  her 
most  peaceful,  beauteous  side.  There  was  none  of 
the  ugliness;  her  teeth  were  hidden.  There  was  at 
any  rate  nothing  of  the    suburban  "  about  this. 

He  felt  serenely  happy  as  he  mounted  the  steep 
winding  track  out  of  the  bathing  pool  on  to  the  bridle 
path,  all  golden  with  the  gorse.  As  he  dipped  behind 
some  farm  buildings,  having  lost  his  way  through 
mere  forgetfulness,  he  heard  a  low,  rippling,  musical 
laugh  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  pink  sun-bonnet  and 
Mary's  head.  .  .  . 

You  silly  boy,  you've  come  up  the  wrong  way. 
You  stay  where  you  are  till  I  come  and  help  you." 
She  leapt  over  the  wall  and  was  at  his  side  in  a 
moment.  Pretty  as  she  looked  the  night  before  in 
her  holiday  dress,  she  now  looked  infinitely  sweeter 
in  her  homely  print  frock  :  before  she  could  under- 
stand what  he  w^as  about  to  do  he  had  taken  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  passionately  on  the  mouth. 

She  wriggled  away  with  a  fierce  gesture. 

Rupert !  you  know  you  mustn't  do  that.  People 
might  see." 

Yes,  I  know — but  I  just  couldn't  help  it.  You 
little  pixy.  I  wonder  if  you  know  how  glorious 
you  look  in  that  light  pink  frock  and  sun-bonnet : 
ihis  place  is  the  sweetest  place  I  ever  struck.  With 
you — well,  it  becomes  heaven  itself.  How  did  you 
know  I  was  coming  up  this  way?  " 
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I  watched  you  as  you  came  up  out  of  the  cove, 
but  I  never  thought  you'd  lose  your  way,  you  girt 
mump  'ead  :  Barton  Farm  this  is  .  .  .  you  are  about 
a  mile  out  of  your  route." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  since  it's  brought  me  to 
you." 

Yes — ^but  I  do.  Anybody  might  come  along  at 
any  moment,  and  then  what  would  happen  ?  " 

Then  I  should  be  a  polite  stranger  asking  my 
way." 

Do  you  think  people  would  believe  that?  Not 
much.  We're  not  fools  in  Cornwall  even  though 
townsfolk  may  think  so." 

No  one  ever  thought  you  were,  my  dear.  But 
it  is  a  bit  of  luck  running  into  you  like  this.  I'm  just 
living  for  to-night.  Are  you  out  here  every  morn- 
ing at  this  time?  If  so  I  shall  come  back  this  way 
always." 

If  you  do,  people  will  begin  to  suspect  some- 
thing. No — you  must  not,  Rupert.  I  shall  not  let 
you  see  me  even  if  you  do  pass  this  way  :  I  shall 
hide.  Let's  change  the  subject :  how  do  you  like 
Winchborough  so  far?" 

I  think  it's  wonderful.  I  met  some  priceless 
people  last  night,  but  I'll  tell  you  about  them  later. 
I  must  fly  if  I'm  to  get  any  breakfast." 

She  was  back  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
before  Rupert  could  stop  her  :  with  a  laugh  and  a  nod 
of  the  head  she  was  gone. 

After  breakfast  Rupert  was  shewn  his  own  rooms. 
Both  his  bedroom  and  sitting-room  overlooked  the 
sea  and  ran  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  Head- 
master's house.  He  was  attached  to  one  of  the  boy's 
houses,  as  all  unmarried  resident  men  were  :  that  is 
to  say,  he  had  lunch  in  the  house  hall,  tea  in  his  own 
rooms,  but  breakfast  and  dinner  in  Common  Room. 
He  spent  the  morning  exploring  the  shops,  the  school 
buildings  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

At  5.30  he  attended  his  first  Common  Room  meet- 
ing. It  was  held  in  a  long,  low-raftered  room  in  the 
school-house,  and  was  attended  by  the  full  staff  of 
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thirty  masters,  including  the  music,  art,  drawing  and 
other  masters,  who  rarely  seemed  to  appear  in  the 
term-time.  The  most  noticeable  feature  about  his 
colleagues,  Rupert  thought,  was  their  baldness,  their 
inclination  to  stoop,  their  bronzed  faces,  and  their 
rather  listless  expressions  :  they  were  in  holiday  mood 
and  rather  boisterous;  noisy  and  emphatic  in  their 
greetings,  just  like  a  crowd  of  over-grown  schoolboys. 

For  the  most  part  they  were  frankly  bored  at  the 
prospect  of  work  .  .  .  they  were  certainly  not  in  a 
mood  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  day.  Scarcely 
any  of  them  seemed  to  be  required.  The  points  dis- 
cussed affected  only  house-masters.  The  ordinary 
younger  men  openly  complained  that  they  had  been 
brought  back  early  for  no  purpose.  They  simply  sat 
and  whispered  to  one  another  about  the  good  times 
they  had  had  in  the  holidays,  fishing,  playing  cricket, 
touring  abroad,  or  golfing.  Tired  of  this,  they  drew 
caricatures  of  one  another  on  the  foolscap  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  note-taking,  flicked  epistles 
round  to  friends  asking  for  subs."  for  clubs  or 
invitations  to  dinner  or  drinks  afterwards. 

Rupert  was  interested  in  it  all.  He  liked  scanning 
their  faces  and  imagining  what  part  each  man  took, 
which  were  failures,  which  successes.  First  he  tried 
to  "  spot  "  Hart,  Panting  and  Bromsgrove.  It  was 
not  so  easy  as  he  had  expected.  They  all  looked  as 
if  it  were  possible  to  rag  "  them :  he  certainly 
could  not  pick  out  the  martinets. 

Quite  a  number  of  men  had  brought  in  books  to 
read  and  had  settled  down  to  them  quite  comfortably, 
oblivious  of  the  business  that  was  supposed  to  be 
going  on.  The  only  thing  that  really  interested 
everybody  was  the  time-table.  Each  man  at  once 
brightened  or  grew  gloomy,  according  as  his  hours 
turned  out  to  be  light  or  heavy.  It  appeared  to  bp 
the  object  of  each  man  to  get  off  with  as  little  work 
as  possible.  There  was  an  immense  divergence  in 
the  hours.  Some  men  got  no  spare  hours  at  all  in 
the  week  :  others  again  had  every  afternoon  free  as 
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well  as  extra  periods  in  the  morning.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  no  conformity.  At  last  the  dull  cere- 
mony was  over  and  Rupert  was  free  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Boys  were  now  beginning  to  appear  in 
twos  and  threes  :  boys  of  every  size  :  Rupert  felt  like 
a  worm  beneath  their  scrutiny.  Their  air  of  gran- 
deur, their  incipient  nioustaches,  their  grown-up 
faces,  all  frightened  him.  He  could  never  bring  him- 
self to  cope  with  these.  He  felt  all  the  time  that  they^ 
were  laughing  at  him  as  he  strode  past  on  his  way  to 
his  rooms.  He  didn^t  know  where  to  put  his  hands :' 
he  suddenly  became  awkward  and  shy  as  he  used  to 
be  in  the  old  days :  he  was  nervous  of  everyone. 

At  dinner  he  met  for  the  first  time  all  the  un- 
married men  :  most  of  them  seemed  either  very  cheery 
sportsmen  or  else  anaemic-looking  scholars,  be- 
speckled  and  unbalanced.  They  were  all  very  affable 
and  introduced  themselves  to  him  one  by  one,  asking 
his  college,  his  county,  what  form  he  took,  if  he  had 
done  any  teaching  before,  was  he  up  "  with  So- 
and-So  and  such-and-such  a  man  ?  Everyone  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  would  ask  him  if  he  wanted 
to  know  anything  ...  if  things  went  wrong  or  he 
was  doubtful  about  a  point.  They  seemed  to  be  kind 
to  a  fault.  Surely  the  impressions  he  got  last  night 
were  false :  here  was  true  camaraderie  :  but  it  was  a 
little  tiresome  to  have  to  confine  oneself  to  water  and 
to  be  forbidden  to  smoke  :  the  food  was  plain,  but 
there  was  plenty  of  it,  and  the  waiting  was  excellenf^:] 
again  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  always  sitting  in 
order  of  seniority  :  it  meant  that  he  would  for  ever 
have  the  same  companions :  for  a  week  or  two  it  might 
be  all  right,  but  their  idiosyncrasies  would  quickly  lose 
their  charm  and  he  would  begin  to  chafe  at  the  way 
they  crunched  their  toast  or  ingurgitated  their  soup, 
always  discussed  their  particular  friends  or  enemies 
among  the  boys  or  the  prospects  of  the  football  team. 
To-night  everyone  was  fresh  and  full  of  the  exploits 
of  the  holidays.  After  dinner  he  was  invited  to 
sample  the  whisky  of  one  of  the  athletic  young  men, 
by  name  Webster.    He  went  up  to  his  colleague's 
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rooms  and  found  it  littered  with  golf  clubs,  tennis 
racquets,  cricket  bats  and  trophies  won  on  the  football 
field  and  the  river.  The  only  books  were  the  Bad- 
minton Library  and  a  set  of  Kipling,  the  only  pic- 
tures, photographs  of  school  and  college  teams.  It 
was  typically  Philistine,  appraising  beef  and  muscle 
as  the  gods  that  ruled.  All  the  same,  Webster  was 
a  good-hearted,  honest  man  until  you  tried  to  **cross" 
him :  he  could  not  understand  and  consequently 
loathed  Etherington  :  he  warned  Rupert  against  him 
as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room. 

A  most  dangerous  influence:  you  met  him  last 
night :  not  exactly  attractive,  is  he  ?  He  tries  to 
turn  all  our  cherished  traditions  upside  down — a  map 
like  that  is  capable  of  an  infinite  amount  of  harm  : 
there  is  rising  in  the  school  a  faction  of  malcontents, 
who  criticise  everything  and  everybody.  Criticism 
at  school !  It's  suicidally  silly.  They  even  dare  to 
hint  that  games  are  not  the  paramount  interest  of 
youth.  They  represent  all  the  slack,  immoral,  flabby 
section  of  the  school.  Those  who  like  to  invent 
excuses  for  *  cutting  '  games  get  these  leaders  to 
plead  their  cause.  Etherington  cares  about  nothing 
but  work :  not  that  he  makes  them  work :  he  never 
punishes :  he  is  against  corporal  punishment  and 
lines  and  all  the  things  we  consider  essential  in 
education  :  he  tries  teaching  by  '  interesting  '  boys 
as  he  calls  it.  How  he  keeps  order  at  all  I  don't 
know.  He  lets  boys  read  instead  of  doing  any 
written  *  prep.'  I  should  say  his  form  is  the  slackest 
in  the  school.  No  boy  need  work  unless  he  feels 
like  it — as  if  any  boy  ever  felt  like  it  without 
coercion.  He  tries  to  pervert  all  the  new  men  who 
come  here,  so  I'm  warning  you  before  he  gets  at 
you — not  that  you  are  likely  to  succumb.  A  '  Blue  ' 
knows  the  value  of  athletics  too  well  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  intellectual  crank  who  tries  to  subvert 
him.    You'll  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  our  side." 

**Oh!    Then  he  has  a  following?" 

"  A  very  small  and  insignificant  one  among  the 
older  boys  who  are  reading  for  Balliol  Scholarships, 
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and  the  riff-raff  of  the  middle  school  who  use  him  as 
a  tool  to  evade  all  responsibilities." 

Rupert  did  not  prolong  the  discussion :  he  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  stealing  away  to  the  Tin 
Mine  to  meet  Mary  Pentreath. 

Sure  enough  there  she  was  in  her  dark  frock  which 
she  had  worn  the  night  before:  she  jumped  down 
from  the  stone  when  she  saw  him  coming,  and  ran 
up  to  him  and  put  up  her  face  for  him  to  kiss.  He 
took  it  between  his  hands  and  tenderly  pressed  his 
lips  against  her  own.  Then  taking  her  arm  in  his 
he  drew  her  closely  to  him  and  wandered  with  her 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs.  All  too  quickly  the  hour 
passed,  and  the  last  glimmer  of  light  faded  leaving 
them  in  total  darkness:  he  loved  everything  about 
her:  the  soft  **burr"  of  her  speech,  her  sweet, 
flexible  rounded  contours,  the  scent  of  her  hair, 
reminiscent  of  new-mown  hay ;  they  sat  down  in  a 
little  nook  secure  from  the  night  breezes  and  piece 
by  piece  she  told  him  her  life  history,  of  her  work, 
her  loneliness  (she  too  was  an  only  child),  the 
''boys''  she  had  met,  the  times  she  had  had  with 
them,  of  London  artists  who  got  her  to  pose  for  them 
and  the  way  they  treated  her :  somehow  she  had 
preserved  her  innocence  untainted:  she  was  still 
unspoilt,  untouched.  She  was  too  rare  a  plant  to 
be  ruined  by  the  rude  hand  of  a  stranger:  where 
she  loved  she  loved  whole-heartedly.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  Rupert's  frank,  open  face  attracted 
her :  she  was  obviously  ready  to  discard  all  her  other 
friends  for  his  sake,  and  he  for  his  part  was  only 
too  willing  to  accept  her  homage.  When  they 
parted  she  was  as  eager  as  he  was  to  make  the 
evening  walk  a  nightly  occurrence. 

The  next  day  Rupert  met  the  boys  for  the  first 
time.  He  felt  horribly  nervous  in  chapel  and  was 
convinced  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  sch'ool  were  turned 
upon  him :  he  tried  to  appear  careless  of  their  fixed 
gaze  by  putting  his  hands  in  his  trouser-pockets, 
by  singing  the  hymn  lustily,  by  kneeling  with  his 
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head  buried  in  his  arms,  but  he  failed  miserably  to 
assure  himself  that  he  had  deceived  them. 

Chapel  was  followed  by  a  *' roll-call"  in  Big 
School  where  he  again  felt  unduly  conspicuous  in 
his  chair  on  the  dais  ...  at  last  the  fatal  moment 
came  when  he  had  to  face  some  twenty-five  boys 
alone  .  .  .  the  words  would  not  come. 

He  blushed  hotly  and  stammered:  then  he  con- 
tinued to  chalk  some  geometrical  figures  on  the  board 
only  to  find  that  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  chalk 
and  that  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  a  buzz  of 
whispers  rose  from  the  class.  He  tried  to  be  face- 
tious and  was  met  by  peals  of  raucous,  forced 
laughter. 

He  then  tried  to  elicit  something  as  to  what  they 
knew  and  discovered  that  he  had  been  talking  far 
above  their  heads  and  too  fast.  So  he  repeated  what 
he  had  already  said  with  a  view  to  testing  their  know- 
ledge on  paper  only  to  find  that  they  had  neither 
pen,  ink,  nor  paper.  The  minutes  crawled  by,  each 
one  of  interminable  length,  while  he  prayed  for  the 
end  of  the  hour.  Each  time  he  heard  a  subdued 
whisper  he  meant  to  put  a  stop  to  it  and  each  time 
he  failed  to  do  it.  When  the  end  of  the  hour  did 
eventually  come  he  was  so  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  letting  the  form  go  that  he  forgot  to  set  them 
any  **  prep."  or  to  order  any  books  for  them. 

An  English  set  replaced  the  out-going  mathema- 
ticians and  with^them  he  felt  more  at  ease.  He  had 
brought  in  a  volume  of  short  stories  to  read  to  them 
with  a  view  to  their  reproducing  the  substance  of 
the  passages  read,  and  there  was  certainly  no  noise 
while  he  read  out  the  tales.  Afterwards,  however, 
a  forest  of  hands  rose  and  many  cries  of  Please,  sir  j 
we've  never  done  this  before  "  greeted  him.  At  last 
he  found  his  voice.  : 

*'Well,  you're  going  to  begin  now  and  you  can  ^ 
begin  by  putting  those  hands  down."    These  boys 
had  been  supplied  with  materials  for  writing,  so  hr 
was  enabled  to  let  them  get  to  work  then  and  there. 

He  scanned  their  faces  as  they  set  about  their  task. 
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Yes,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  about  this  lot.  One 
or  two  boys  looked  as  if  they  would  take  advantage 
of  his  freshness,  but  the  majority  began  to  settle 
down  to  the  required  piece  of  writing. 

He  copied  their  names  into  his  mark  book  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  sitting,  and  having 
brought  two  talkative  louts  out  of  the  back  of  the 
room  he  began  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  ease 
with  which  he  had  mastered  them.  Everything 
depended  so  much  upon  the  beginning.  At  any  rate 
there  had  been  no  attempt  at  ''ragging":  he  felt 
pleased  with  himself  on  the  whole. 

Boys  of  most  genial  characteristics  made  advances 
to  him :  it  was  not  for  some  days  that  he  found  that 
in  every  case  it  was  the  genial  boy  who  ''slacked" 
and  needed  the  most  careful  attention. 

There  was  one  in  particular,  a  fellow  called  Marley 
Major,  who  had  been  peculiarly  nice  to  him  during 
his  first  few  days,  against  whom  he  found  that  he 
w^as  in  hourly  conflict  after  a  week  had  passed.  This 
boy  belonged  to  a  type  very  common  in  Public 
Schools.  Physically  very  strong,  he  had  found  his 
way  into  the  school  football  team  without  much 
effort ;  he  had  no  intellectual  gifts  at  all,  neither 
did  he  mean  to  try  to  develop  his  mind:  the  result 
was  that  he  was  cruel,  with  the  unreasoning  cruelty 
of  an  ignorant  animal,  cruel  to  all  boys  who  came 
under  his  rule,  cruel  to  all  sensitive  masters  who 
offered  him  a  target  for  his  brutal  nature  to  hit  at. 

The  first  time  that  Rupert  came  into  contact  with 
him  was  over  a  question  of  methods  in  mathe- 
matics. 

The  set  to  which  this  boy  belonged  was  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  Middle  School,  and  composed  entirely 
of  stupid  and  idle  boys  who  had  grown  physically 
at  the  expense  of  their  mental  powers, 
division  by  decimals. 

Rupert  was  indulging  in  the  intellectual  treart  of 
trying  to  instil  a  knowledge  of  multiplication  and 

''There  is  only  one  method  of  doing  this  that 
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works  satisfactorily  always :  and  that  is  by  standard 
form." 

Sounds  like  standard  bread,"  said  Marley  in  a 
loud  voice  to  his  neighbour. 

Seeing  Rupert  turn  to  remonstrate  with  him  he 
immediately  continued,  this  time  to  the  Master: 
coolly  and  cheekily  he  began : 

I  was  sayings  sir,  that  is  not  the  method  which 
Mr.  Cannon  used  to  teach  us.  We  counted  up 
some  figures  at  the  end :  I  forget  exactly  what,  and 
then  put  the  decimal  place  in." 

Well,  that  is  a  way  I  want  you  to  continue  to 
forget." 

But,  sir,  shan't  we  get  confused  if  we  try  a 
different  way  every  term?  I  have  personally  had 
five  or  six  different  tutors  since  I  came  to  this  set 
and  they  all  told  us  to  forget  all  that  their  pre- 
decessors had  taught  us.  Mr.  Cannon  is  quite  a 
good  master,  isn't  he,  boys?" 

Oh,  yes,  quite  a  good  master." 

You  will  oblige  me  by  sitting  down  and  not 
lecturing  either  me  or  the  form,"  replied  Rupert 
heatedly. 

Yes,  sir:  certainly,  sir.  I  only  thought  you 
might  be  grateful  for  the  information,  being  a  new 
master." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  close  with  this 
enemy  at  once. 

I  apparently  have  to  remind  you  that  your  busi- 
ness here  is  to  learn,  not  to  waste  your  own  and 
everyone  else's  time  in  making  a  nuisance  of  your- 
self. You  will  in  future  not  speak  to  your  neigh- 
bour, nor  worry  me  with  your  opinions  about 
methods.  The  sooner  you  realise  that  I  am  here 
to  teach  and  you  to  work  hard,  the  better  for  all  of 
us.    Now  we  will  continue  with  these  decimals." 

The  trouble,  however,  with  the  Marley  section 
of  the  school  was  not  so  easily  quelled. 

He  found  that  there  were  many  boys  of  his  calibre 
all  over  the  Middle  School.  They  did  their  best  to 
annoy  him  in  an  infinite  number  of  petty  ways. 
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Their  object  was  to  gain  prestige  for  themselves 
by  baiting  a  master  and  so  causing  the  form  to  have 
a  little  recreation  from  the  tedium  of  ordinary  work. 

Many  of  his  colleagues  ventured  to  recommend  to 
Rupert  some  of  the  dodges  they  had  employed  to 
keep  these  **  rowdies"  in  check.  This  they  did  by 
recounting  anecdotes  in  which  the  narrator  always 
scored  all  along  the  line. 

On  the  whole  Rupert  found  that  his  sets  and 
forms  were  better  behaved  than  he  had  expected : 
what  did  surprise  him  was  their  moodiness."  He 
never  could  tell  quite  where  he  was  with  them.  At 
one  time  they  would  settle  down  with  a  will  to  what- 
ever work  he  set :  at  another,  for  no  apparent  reason 
they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  cause  him 
trouble. 

It  depended  to  some  extent  on  the  master  from 
whom  they  came.  If  they  had  just  been  to  Pant- 
ing, Hart,  or  Bromsgrove,  it  was  hard  to  restore 
them  to  quiet,  but  if  they  had  been  with  Masham 
who  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  he  had  no  trouble 
at  all. 

He  himself  was  as  terrified  of  Masham  as  any  of 
the  boys  were.  He  was  a  tremendous  power  in  the 
school.  He  was  manager  of  the  school  games, 
though  long  past  his  prime,  a  quite  famous  classical 
scholar  and  a  firm  believer  in  terrorising  all  who 
came  under  his  sway.  He  had  a  stern,  rugged  face 
and  was  heart  and  soul  eaten  up  with  tradition. 
iWhat  had  been  was  what  should  be.  There  was  no 
appeal  against  precedent.  He  believed  that  the 
existing  system  was  the  finest  in  the  world  and  did 
not  tolerate  *' fools"  who  thought  otherwise.  He 
was  at  daggers  drawn  with  Etherington,  who  was 
the  only  man  on  the  staff  who  dared  to  oppose  him. 

His  mode  of  argument  was  that  of  the  prize- 
fighter. To  a  quite  genial  stranger  who  happened 
to  assert  an  opinion  contrary  to  one  he  had  just 
expressed,  he  once  said  ''Stand  up,  and  Til  knock 
you  down." 
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The  stranger  left  Winchborough  with  a  distorted 
view  of  schoolmasters'  manners. 

What  worried  Rupert  most  of  all  were  the  chapel 
services,  particularly  on  Sunday.  At  school  he  had 
been  brought  up  to  regard  the  High  Anglican  form 
of  worship  as  the  only  tolerable  sort.  At  Starthence 
he  had  passed  through  a  stage  of  Atheism  which 
passed  at  Oxford  into  an  unthinking  acceptance  of 
Evangelicalism. 

Now  he  found  himself  expected  to  attend  two 
services  daily  and  three  on  Sundays. 

The  worship  seemed  to  him  empty  and  perfunc- 
tory.   Masters  were  expected  to  mark  off  the  ''roll 
of  their  form  during  the  prayers,  psalms  or  hymns. 

They  were  only  there  as  an  example  to  the  boys. 
Rupert  quickly  found  that  he  was  spiritually  kick- 
ing against  the  pricks.  The  more  he  thought  about 
it  the  less  he  liked  this  rigid  conformity.  None  of 
his  colleagues  seemed  to  w^orry  about  the  matter. 
They  were  paid  to  perform  certain  duties,  among 
them  was  that  of  regular  attendance  at  chapel. 
Etherington  as  usual,  was  the  only  rebel.  He  flatly 
refused  to  go  to  any  service  but  Communion  on 
Sundays.  It  was  in  this  matter  of  Public  School 
religion  that  Rupert  came  into  contact  with  him  for 
the  second  time. 

The  conversation  began  in  Common  Room  w^hen 
the  two  of  them  happened  for  the  moment  to  be 
alone. 

''Pve  noticed  that  you  look  even  more  bored  than 
the  rest  when  the  chapel  bell  goes.  Why  not  stand 
out  against  it  as  I  do  if  you  don't  believe  ?  No  good 
will  ever  come  of  Christianity  until  the  Church  is 
reconstructed.  What  is  so  intolerable  is  the  repeti- 
tion of  vain  phrases  which  no  one  believes,  like  that  ' 
'  tosh  '  about  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  the 
creed.  We  have  to  revitalise  Christianity  and  make 
it  a  living  force,  actuating  us  to  live  honourably. 
At  present  as  a  nation  we  are  in  the  worst  possibl 
condition,  that  of  apathy,  like  the  eighteenth  cent 
bry  Englishmen  before  Wesley.    It's  better  to  be 
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crank  and  practise  Christian  science  than  unthink- 
ingly to  accept  any  doctrine  that  our  fathers  choose 
to  ram  down  our  throats.  An  Englishman's  religion 
is  like  his  code  of  morals;  his  position  is  quite 
untenable.  What  keeps  him  moral  is  his  fear  of 
being  found  out.  That's  why  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  lead  a  life  modelled  on  the  correct  standards  in 
Winchborougii  than  in  Piccadilly.  In  London  you 
can  do  as  you  like,  because  nobody  knows  you  :  in 
iWinchborough  you  have  to  behave  yourself  because 
everybody  knows  you.  The  Englishman  isn't  moral 
because  he  approves  of  morality,  any  more  than  he 
conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the  Established 
Church  because  he  believes  implicitly  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  start 
afresh,^  uprooting  medieval  superstitions  and  hold- 
ing on  to  those  beliefs  which  really  affect  our  lives. 
Most  of  us  find  it  impossible  to  get  along  without 
some  sort  of  God the  point  is,  what  sort  of  God  ? 

Must  he  necessarily  be  the  God  of  the  Trinity? 
He  certainly  is  not  Jehovah,  at  least  to  all  civilised 
people.  The  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  effete  and 
ridiculous,  more  limited  in  intelligence  than  his  own 
creation,  far  less  lovable  and  far  more  capricious 
than  the  ordinary  man :  yet  day  after  day  we  are 
called  upon  to  worship  him :  have  you  ever  read 
Bergson  ?" 
No," 

Or  Emerson?" 

Oh,  yes.    I've  read  some  of  his  essays." 

**Then  you'll  remember  his  idea  about  the  con- 
tinual progress  of  humanity.  Each  age  ought  to 
realise  more  exactly  than  the  age  preceding  it  what 
God  is.  Each  generation  gets  nearer  to  a  rational 
conception  of  the  Great  Lover. 

This  can  never  be  done  so  long  as  we  blindly 
believe  in  a  jealous  and  tyrannical  over-Lord  con- 
ceived by  an  uncivilised  and  savage  race  in  its 
infancy.  It's  worse  than  putting  one's  trust  in  the 
gods  of  negro  tribes. 

No,  the  God  of  our  fathers  is  not  our  God.  The 
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less  like  him  he  is,  the  nearer  is  mankind  to  thai 
millennium.    Don't  you  agree?" 

Well,  I've  never  thought  of  it  quite  in  that  way, 
but  I  don't  see  the  fallacy  in  your  argument.  Buf 
from  the  reputation  which  men  give  you  here  I 
should  say  that  you  set  out  to  be  an  iconoclast  in 
everything  and  as  you  are  thorough,  you  smash  up 
all  the  pre-conceived  theories  about  religion  and  the 
Godhead  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  smashing.. 
Surely  the  man  who  constructs  is  a  finer  being  than 
the  mere  destroyer.  A  man  like  Bernard  Shaw  does 
yery  little  for  posterity." 

You  mean  on  the  analogy  of  the  man  in  the 
parable  who  had  seven  devils?  I  doubt  that.  I'm 
all  for  sweeping  and  garnishing  and  starting  afresh, 
it's  taking  a  very  low  view  of  humanity  to  imagine 
that  everyone  will  immediately  invite  seven  devils 
each  worse  than  the  first  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old.  I  can't  see  why  we  should  not  secure  seven 
angels  of  light  in  their  place  if  we  go  to  work  ration- 
ally. It's  only  a  question  of  clear  thinking  and  an 
open  mind.  How  do  we  tackle  the  question  of 
teaching  religion?    Do  you  take  Divinity?" 

I  do." 

''Well,  how  do  you  set  about  it?" 
As  you  know,  I  have  to  follow  the  cycle.  I'm 
doing  Judges  and  St.  Mark  this  term." 
V' Well,  how  do  you  tackle  them?" 
Not  very  well.    I'm  learning  through  experi- 
ence.   The  boys  prepare  so  many  chapters  and  I 
ask  questions." 

Then  you  don't  teach  at  all?" 
I  try  to:  but  I  find  the  Old  Testament  very  hard 
to  draw  any  moral  lessons  from  except  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  fortitude  and  honour." 

Which  can  as  well  be  done  from  Malory  or 
Homer  or  Shakespeare,  or  any  poet." 
*'  Yes,  I  suppose  that's  true." 
**What  about  doctrine?" 
*'That  I  avoid  altogether." 
Yes,  I  know:  we  all  do:  but  ought  we  to?" 
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I  don't  know  how  to  start:  how  do  you  teach 
Divinity?" 

''I  adapt  it  to  modern  cbnditions:  hopelessly 
unorthodox,  but  I  keep  my  boys  interested :  at  least 
I  hope  I  do.  It's  very  hard  to  tell.  I  give  them  all 
sorts  of  modern  theories,  sowing  seeds  of  rebellion 
all  the  time.  I  try  to  get  them  to  think,  to  construct 
their  own  religion,  to  discard  the  purposeless  and 
to  snatch  at  the  good  and  lasting.  Naturally  I  make 
mistakes,  but  I  let  them  see  that  I  am  only  experi- 
menting, that  like  Emerson,  I  am  only  a  pioneer, 
tentatively  trying  whether  certain  theories  hold 
water  when  brought  into  line  with  the  facts  of  life. 
AVe  argue  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  by  way 
of  the  probable  and  possible.  The  result?  Well, 
I've  nearly  been  shot  out  times  without  number  for 
failing  to  conform  to  the  established  standards,  but 
my  boys  have  tried  to  formulate  a  working,  living 
religion  in  place  of  the  dead  bones  which  are  com- 
monly set  before  them. 

Where  I  get  so  angry  with  the  other  men  here  is 
that  they  don't  trouble  to  read  both  sides  of  thd 
question  :  as  Samuel  Butler  has  so  wisely  said,  *  We 
have  still  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  question :  God 
has  written  all  the  books'  .  .  .  and  it'^  the  wrong 
God  who  has  done  so:  he  is  worse  than  the  most 
unscrupulous  newspaper  owner.  Oh !  it's  a  belittl- 
ing life,  this  teaching  profession.  We  teach  that 
which  we  know  not,  cramming  down  the  throats  of 
boys  who  care  nothing  for  the  things  that  matter,  a 
great  many  lies  which  we  pretend  are  truths,  so  that 
they  become  like  the  flock  in  Lycidas,  *  swollen  with 
wind.'  Empty  verbiage  takes  the  place  of  sound 
philosophy." 

Yes,  but  is  it  worth  while  attacking  vested  inter- 
ests like  the  Church  ?  Parents  get  more  quickly 
upset  at  the  idea  of  their  boys  being  unsettled  than 
at  any  other  thing  in  their  lives.  They  can  forgive 
slackness,  untidiness,  extravagance,  even  immor- 
ality, but  they  cannot  bear  to  think  that  their  prin- 
ciples are  being  undermined." 
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'*Now  where  did  you  learn  that  ?  You  sound 
like  a  disillusioned,  experienced  usher  of  twenty-five 
years'  standing." 

**Oh!  I  don*t  know.  I've  read  books  on  educa- 
tion." 

Books  on  education?  What  an  amazing  thing 
for  a  schoolmaster  to  do.  shouldn't  mention  the 
fact  if  I  were  you.  The  one  unforgivable  sin  for 
a  teacher  is  to  lear.n  his  job  through  books.  No 
Headmaster  will  look  at  a  man  who  has  taken 
diplomas  in  Education.  They  hate  theories  in  a 
Public  School :  you  should  hear  the  men  in  Com- 
mon Room  sniff  at  Montessori  and  Froebel.  You 
don't  happen  to  believe  in  Co-Education,  do  you?" 

**  I  like  what  I've  heard  of  it  but  not  the  results 
that  I've  seen.  But  why  do  you  ask?  Do  you 
believe  in  it??" 

I  believe  in  anything  which  would  alter  the  pre- 
sent attitude  of  the  Public  School  boy  to  sex  prob- 
lems :  the  attitude  I  mean  of  regarding  all  girls  of 
lower  caste  as  fair  game  and  girls  in  his  own  class  as 
above  reproach.  These  philanderers  with  shop-girls 
and  country  maids  deserve  to  be  hanged." 

Rupert  flushed  hotly.  Though  he  knew  himself 
to  be  innocent  of  the  sort  of  crime  which  Ethering- 
ton  was  alluding  to,  he  yet  realised  that  even  Ether- 
ington  would  not  understand  his  craving  for. the 
society  of  women  in  the  lower  strata  of  society.  He 
attempted  to  defend  himself  by  generalising  on  the 
theme. 

**  But  these  boys  even  if  they  go  about  with  girls 
don't  do  more  than  kiss  them :  it's  all  a  craving  for 
romance,  adventure,  and  excitement.  I  can'f  see 
any  harm  in  that.  I  think  you  suspect  more  harm 
than  takes  place  in  actual  reality." 

Yes,  I  know  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  common 
failing  of  the  schoolmaster  .  .  .  but  you  have  only 
to  go  through  the  streets  of  any  big  town  any  night  j 
of  the  week  to  see  that  I'm  right.    What  makes  jj 
women  sell  themselves  for  gold?    Love  of  vice?,« 
Not  a  bit  of  it.    Supply  and  demand  ?    Yes.    Well-  I 
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fed  men,  old  Public  School  boys  are  willing  to  pay 
a  big  price  for  a  transient  pleasure  ...  they  have 
the  sexual  impulse  strongly  developed :  the  poorer 
people  are  amazingly  moral.  Why?  Because  they 
are  under-fed  and  over-worked.  When  their  work 
is  over  they  are  too  tired  to  want  to  indulge  their 
animal  appetites.  We  want  a  system  of  education 
which  shall  offer  another  and  healthier  outlet  for 
quite  natural  desires. 

At  present  we  suspect  Beauty  wherever  we  come- 
up  against  it.  Colour  and  form  are  looked  upon  as 
somehow  immoral :  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  appre- 
ciate the  glory  of  the  body  without  thinking  low 
thoughts. 

It  is  not  that  one  is  striving  to  bring  everybody 
up  as  an  ascetic :  it  is  solely  that  we  have  got  to 
get  clear  in  our  minds  the  difference  between  the 
attractions  that  exist.  There  is  an  attraction  of  the 
soul — we  agree  -to  put  that  in  the  place  of  honour — 
an  attraction  where  matter  does  not  come  into  the 
question  .  .  .  then  there  is  physical  attraction,  the 
attraction  that  the  female  has  for  the  male.  In  its 
crudest  form  that  is  Nature's  way  of  attaining  her 
main  ends,  the  continuance  of  the  race  .  .  .  but  as 
we  grow  more  civilised  we  can  use  that  attraction 
for  higher,  no,  not  higher,  but  other  ends  than  pro- 
pagation of  the  species. 

It  is  a  most  powerful  weapon  on  the  side  of  the 
virtues.  Just  as  ugliness  incites  a  man  to  crime  and 
vice,  so  beauty  in  any  form  tends  to  keep  him  clean. 
Th^t  seems  to  me  a  point  we've  missed  altogether 
in  our  system  of  education.  I  know  it's  very  hard 
to  get  boys  to  realise  what  you  mean  when  you  start 
on  this  sort  of  thing.  But  surely  one  of  the  main 
problems  of  Public  School  life  is  the  elimination  of 
unnatural  vice.  It  is  so  hideous  a  canker,  so  omni- 
present. No,  I  haven't  got  a  bee  in  my  bonnet  over 
the  question  as  so  many  schoolmasters  have,  always 
suspecting  every  good-looking  boy  of  being  the  prey 
of  his  elders.  Neither  do  I  agree  with  those  who 
ruthlessly  put  down  any  signs  of  friendship  between 
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older  and  younger  boys  from  fear  lest  such  rela- 
tionship might  lead  both  of  them  into  evil  ways  .  .  . 
but  I  think  the  problem  has  to  be  faced  from  a  diff- 
erent aspect  from  that  which  housemasters  indulge 
in  when  they  are  called  upon  to  preach  on  the  subject 
or  prepare  candidates  for  confirmation.  Impurity  is 
t-he  besetting  sin  only  of  the  very  few:  it  proceeds 
as  often  as  not  from  sheer  boredom — in  other  words 
because  we  have  not  interested  boys  in  beauty :  here 
the  story  of  '  the  swept  and  garnished  '  has  an  apt 
application  if  you  like.  In  our  terror  lest  they  should 
get  a  wrong  idea  of  beauty  we  allow  them  to 
become  depraved  because  we  deny  them  all  natural 
outlets  for  their  en>otional  desires. 

It  is  not  enough  to  keep  boys  occupied  all  day 
and  night  at  work,  to  rid  themselves  of  their  super- 
fluous energies  at  games:  unless  we  develop  their 
aesthetic  sense  at  the  same  time,  we  leave  them 
ignorant,  sensual,  and  devilish.  I  don't  know  why 
I  began  all  this  harangue  to  you.  You  probably 
aren't  interested  or  if  you  are,  only  in  the  conven- 
tional solution.  That's  the  penalty  you  pay  for 
finding  me  alone  in  the  Common  Room." 

I'm  very  much  interested.  The  more  I  see  of 
the  inner  workings  of  life  here,  the  more  keen  I  get 
on  educational  problems.  But  there  are  a  great 
number  of  things  that  worry  me. 

Why  are  we  expected  to  waste  so  much  of  our 
valuable  time  in  giving  marks  and  reducing  them 
to  scale  for  weekly  orders?  Why  can't  we  abolish 
this  system  of  rewards  and  punishments?" 

Because  every  schoolmaster  believes  that  work 
is  a  synonym  for  drudgery :  he  cannot  conceive  of 
any  boy  being  interested  enough  to  work  hard  in 
order  to  acquire  knowledge.  He  must  entice  him 
to  work  by  promises  of  prizes  and  liberty,  he  must 
hold  over  him  a  sword  of  Damocles  to  keep  him  up 
to  any  sort  of  standard  in  his  labour  that  shows  the 
smallest  trace  of  progress.  We  teach  so  badly  as 
a  result  of  this  that  we  make  the  most  intensely 
interesting  things  in  life  deadly  dull.    I  wish  we 
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could  adopt  Samuel  Butler's  theory  and  refuse  to 
allow  a  boy  to  study  anything  until  he  went  down 
on  his  knees  and  begged  us  to  teach  him.  I  quite 
agree  with  you  about  marks.  As  soon  as  a  man  is 
outside  his  class-room  all  his  time  should  be  his  own 
so  that  he  may  continue  his  own  education  by  wide 
and  deep  reading.  How  few  of  us  here  read  any- 
thing. Common  Room  ought  to  be  littered  with 
every  monthly  and  quarterly  review,  every  weekly 
periodical  and  daily  paper :  there  ought  to  be  an 
adequate  master's  reference  library  kept  strictly  up- 
to-date  in  all  the  latest  works  of  philosophy,  fiction, 
poetry,  drama,  science,  theology,  history,  and  every- 
thing else  that  the  heart  of  man  delights  in. 

Instead  of  this  we  let  our  brains  run  to  seed  by 
watching  silly  games,  correcting  infinite  numbers  of 
stupid  Latin  proses  and  rows  of  equations,  keeping 
boys  in,  looking  over  their  punishments,  arguing 
about  petty  domestic  politics.  What  is  the  result  ? 
.We  become  small-minded,  of  like  intelligence  with 
our  own  pupils,  bitter  because  our  talents  are  wasted 
and  we  see  no  chance  of  making  good. 

In  any  other  profession  a  man  gradually  acquires 
more  and  more  power  and  responsibility :  he  goes 
I  on  learning,  but  as  an  *  usher  '  he  is  eternally  damned 
■  by  his  degree. 

If  he  has  taken  a  '  first '  he  knows  all  there  is 
,  to  be  known,  if  he  has  taken  a  '  third  '  he  is  rele- 
I  gated  to  the  Lower  School  and  spends  the  best  days  of 
1  his  life  in  hearing  boys  make  mistakes  over  irregular 
I  verbs.  What  makes  my  blood  boil  is  the  irrationality 
j  of  it  all.  Instead  of  being  the  most  despicable  it  ought 
to  be  the  most  honoured  of  professions.  Properly 
conceived  there  is  no  post  to  compare  in  importance 
with  that  of  the  trainer  of  youth. 

How  can  you  expect  people  to  take  education 
seriously  when  £i^o  or  £200  a  year  is  considered 
adequate  pay  for  an  expert  teacher  in  all  but  half- 
a-dozen  schools  in  the  country  ?  It's  a  puzzle  to 
one  how  Headmasters  manage  to  get  men  on 
their  staffs  at  all.    You,  for  instance  ?    You'd  make 
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a  great  deal  more  money  and  have  a  much  freer, 
pleasanter  time  if  you  joined  a  motor  firm  or  became 
some  rich  man's  private  secretary  or  went  on  the 
stage  or  tried  your  hand  at  journalism.  Why  did 
you  join  the  ranks  of  the  great  unpaid?" 

For  very  much  the  same  reason  that  you  did, 
I  expect — because  I  love  education  and  boys." 

**What?  You  really  care  for  it?  You  don't 
mind  the  cutting  off  of  yourself  from  all  decent 
society  and  London,  from  all  ideas  and  liberal 
companionship?" 

**  Yes,  I  do  mind  that  a  good  deal,  but  there  are 
compensations :  it  is  not  so  soul-killing  as  being  tied 
to  a  ledger  all  day.  One  is  at  least  experimenting 
with  human  souls  and  not  machines:  on  the  whole 
boys  are  good  creatures  so  far  as  I  can  tell  with  my 
very  limited  experience." 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  sometime  at  greater 
length  on  education:  I  had  no  idea  you  really  cared 
about  it.  Let  me  see,  you  must  come  up  and  dine 
with  us  some  night.  What  about  Thursday?  No, 
Thursday's  no  good:  I've  got  a  Shakespeare  read- 
ing. Friday?  yes,  say  Friday  at  7.45." 
**  Thanks  awfully:  I  should  love  to." 
Rupert  had  been  entertained  at  many  of  the 
married  masters'  houses  to  dinner. 

At  most  of  them  he  had  done  himself  well.  They 
all  had  large,  well-furnished  houses  and  appeared 
to  be  most  comfortably  off.  There  was  always 
plenty  of  wine,  good  cigars,  well-cooked,  dainty 
food.  The  conversation  usually  ran  on  the  inter- 
nal politics  of  the  school,  particularly  the  arrange- 
ments about  games  and  the  success  of  boys  belong- 
ing to  the  houses  in  which  he  happened  to  be  dining. 
His  hosts  varied  considerably  between  the  exceed- 
ingly courteous  and  the  brusque  and  rude.  Panton 
spent  all  his  time  in  apologising  for  not  keeping 
better  house,  Malory  for  his  wife's  absence,  and 
Harrison  for  having  no  drinks  or  smokes. 
One  or  two  of  his  hosts  seemed  to  have  no  aspirates  / 
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or  too  many,  and  were  at  pains  to  prove  their 
intimate  relationship  with  the  aristocracy, 

The  Senior  Classical  men  obviously  regarded 
Rupert  as  a  boor  because  of  his  Blue,V  and  tried 
to  tone  their  conversation  down  to  his  level  by  ask- 
ing questions  in  a  bored  vv^ay  about  his  athletic  career. 

He  was  never  really  comfortable  at  any  of  these 
feasts  although  he  dearly  loved  conversation  and  a 
good  dinner  in  the  presence  of  women. 

He  found  himself  wishing  that  there  were  more 
unmarried  girls  among  the  families  of  the  staff  so 
that  he  might  indulge  in  a  mild  flirtation  now  ahtt 
then.  ' 

So  far  he  had  to  content  himself  with  Mary,  not 
that  she  was  insufficient  for  his  wants  but  he  hated 
the  secrecy  which  naturally  had  to  be  kept  in  their 
relationship.  Often  when  he  was  depressed  during 
the  school  hours  he  would  console  himself  with  the 
thought  of  the  pleasure  to  come  at  night ;  they  never 
talked  very  much  when  they  were  together  but  they 
were  quite  happy  in  each  other's  society,  and  Rupert 
found  solace  and  rest  in  sitting  with  her  by  his  side, 
watching  the  darkness  descend  over  the  sea  and 
listening  to  the  waves  lapping  below  and  the  birds 
homing. 

She  liked  to  listen  to  him  while  he  poured  out 
his  troubles,  he  liked  to  hear  her  relating  the  little 
incidents  of  her  daily  round,  her  impressions  of  life, 
her  village  philosophy,  her  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
future,  her  ideas  on  religion  and  morality. 

I  wish,"  she  used  to  say,  that  it  need  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  have  to  meet  in  secret.  I  believe 
that  half  the  immorality  in  the  world  is  caused  by 
people  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  pry  into  other 
people's  affairs.  Why  should  not  men  and  girls 
meet  as  they  like  openly  without  all  their  neigh- 
bours immediately  beginning  to  think  all  sorts  of 
evil  ?  I  don't  want  to  marry  a  man  just  because 
I  go  out  with  him  and  let  him  kiss  me.  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  should  want  to  marry  him  even  if  I  were 
going  to  have  a  child  by  him.   I  don't  want  children 
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yet:  I  shall  some  day.  I  can't  see  myself  3ying 
without  any :  I  should  hate  to  be  an  old  maid.  But 
I  can't  see  why  a  girl  should  be  saddled  with  one 
man  for  ever  just  because  she  wants  to  become  a 
mother.  I  hate  all  these  ideas  about  respectability, 
and  yet  if  I  did  have  a  kid  before  I  was  married,  my 
father  and  mother  would  turn  me  out  into  the  streets 
and  drive  me  to  ruin  although  they  love  me.  It 
would  break  their  hearts.  My  people  have  always 
kept  tfiemselves  free  from  things  of  that  sort:  not 
many  have.  •  .  .  Even  here  in  WinchborougTi  we 
have  men  who  live  with  other  men's  wives,  and  girls 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  with  illegitimate  children, 
but  no  one  will  have  anything  to  do  with  them :  their 
life  is  made  a  hell.  I  wish  I  knew  why:  I  suppose 
it's  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  general  thing." 

I  think,  dear,  it's  because  we  live  in  a  peculiar 
age  of  transition :  we've  outgrown  the  old  laws  and 
we  don't  know  what  to  put  in  their  place.  We  hang 
on  to  the  old  because  we're  afraid  of  anarchy  if  we 
abolished  them  .  .  .  but  I  don't  see  why  marriage 
should  be  supposed  to  sanctify  and  make  respectable 
what  isn't  necessarily  anything  of  the  sort.  If  I 
wanted  you  and  you  wanted  me  in  that  way  no 
religious  service  would  serve  our  purpose :  we  should 
go  off  together.  It  would  be  all  the  finer  a  test  to 
prove  if  we  really  loved  one  another  if  we  wfere  not 
bound  together.  There  must  be  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  only  stay  with  each  other  after  their 
love  has  died  down  because  the  law  forces  them  to. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  worse  sort  of  hell  than  making 
people  who  hate  each  other  stay  with  one  another 
when  both  of  them  are  hankering  after  someone  else. 
iBut  one  is  never  allowed  to  discuss  these  things 
except  on  the  stage,  where  it  is  always  treated  as  a 
huge  joke  for  one  man  to  crave  for  someone  he 
can't  get  because  of  the  law. 

You  can't  cure  lust  by  law :  there  must  be  healthier 
ways  than  that.  For  one  thing  the  law  takes  no 
account  of  honour.  It  takes  for  granted  that  man 
is  an  uncivilised  beast.     It  takes  no  account  of 
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people  like  you  and  me  who  like  to  be  together  but 
don't  want  any  more." 

I  suppose  it's  because  of  the  danger  that  we 
might  get  so  fond  of  each  other  that  we  should 
at  some  future  time  want  more,  that  it  tries  to  nip 
such  affairs  in  the  bud.  People  always  suppose  that 
when  a  man  of  your  class  takes  up  with  a  girl 
in  mine  he  simply  wants  her  for  his  own  ends  and 
when  she  has  served  his  purpose  she  can  go  to  the 
devil." 

Yes,  if  there  are  men  like  that  they  deserve 
hanging." 

Oh,  I  don't  know:  as  often  as  not  it's  the  girl's 
fault.  I've  known  lots  of  decent  fellows  who  have 
been  quite  all  right  until  some  girl  has  made  them 
fall.  There  are  heaps  of  girls  who  are  far  more 
vicious  than  men,  even  in  country  villages." 

*'Yes,  I  suppose  that's  true  .  .  .  it's  just  old 
Nature  getting  her  own  way  after  all  in  spite  of 
civilisation  and  laws.  It  is  not  only  viciousness :  it 
is  Nature  demanding  continuity,  working  for  her 
own  ends,  but  she  has  not  got  us  tangled  up  in  her 
net  yet." 

More  frequently  their  talk  turned  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  religion. 

I  always  have  to  go  to  Church  on  Sundays  to 
please  mother,"  said  Mary,  *'but  I  can't  see  the 
good  of  it  when  I  don't  feel  like  it.  I  don't  see  why 
God  should  only  be  present  in  a  church.  I  don't 
like  the  service  much.  I  look  on  the  time  spent  there 
as  a  good  occasion  to  think  quietly.  I  often  forget 
that  I'm  in  a  place  of  worship  altogether.  I  feel 
much  nearer  Him  out  here,  or  on  the  hillside  and 
in  bed.  .  .  .  Do  you  say  your  prayers  regularly?" 

**  I  did  until  quite  recently  .  .  .  but  I  never  pray 
really  fervently  unless  I  am  unhappy  or  ill  or  some 
danger  lies  in  my  way.  I  pray  in  railway  trains 
when  I  think  that  the  brakes  won't  work  or  at  any 
time  when  there's  a  chance  of  my '^being  killed. 
IWhen  things  are  going  well  I  get  slack  about  it, 
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which  is  wrong,  because  I  ought  then  to  be  thank- 
ing Him  for  giving  me  such  a  lot  of  happiness." 

**  Oh,  I'm  not  like  that  at  alL  I  forget  Him  when 
I'm  being  chased  by  a  bull,  or  out  of  my  depth  in 
a  rough  sea :  I  pray  to  Him  most  when  I'm  happiest. 
But  I  wish  I  knew  what  He  wanted.  Sometimes 
He  seems  to  be  cruel.  I  don't  believe  that  He  alters 
things  just  because  we  ask  Him  to:  He  does  not 
seem  to  care  .  .  .  but  just  to  stand  outside  it  all 
and  watch  ...  I'm  sure  my  God  is  not  the  God  of 
parsons :  He  is  my  very  own  God  to  Whom  I  <:onfide 
things,  my  love  for  you,  my  love  of  the  country  and 
things  that  I  can't  talk  about.  Whenever  I  ask  Him 
questions  He  refuses  to  answer  them  :  things  like  the 
fear  of  death  and  what  happens  when  we  die.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  we  live  again  and  if 
so,  where  and  how?" 

**  There  are  all  sorts  of  ideas  about  immortality. 
Sqme  people  think  we  only  live  in  our  children, 
others  that  we  only  live  in  our  acts,  in  the  pictures 
that  we  paint  or  the  books  that  we  write,  which 
is  rotten  luck  for  the  great  majority  who  can't 
create. 

Others  again  say  that  we  keep  on  coming  back 
to  life  as  a  different  sort  of  person  or  animal  each 
time,  gradually  improving  with  each  life :  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  being  annihilated  altogether,  but 
a  great  many  people  believe  that  when  we  die  we 
finish  altogether.  I  don't  believe  that,  simply  be- 
cause I  hate  the  idea.  There  is  no  proof  that  we 
don't.  But  there  is  certainly  none  that  we  do.  It 
is  all  guess-work.  I  certainly  don't  believe,  in  Hell 
and  Eternal  Damnation  any  more  th^n  I  believe  in 
a  Heaven  of  golden  crowns,  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey  and  dull  psalm-singing.  That  would  be  a 
Hell  to  most  people.  I  think  the  best  belief  is  that 
which  is  cheeriest,  that  we  struggle  along  here  to 
make  the  best  that  we  can  of  ourselves  and  leave 
the  rest  to  God.  I  certainly  don't  relish  the  thought 
of  never  meeting  again  all  my  best  pals,  and  it  must 
be  awful  for  a  man  who  is  married  and  bound  up 
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in  his  wife  only  to  lose  her  after  a  year  or  two, 
to  think  that  they  are  never  to  be  reunited. 

I  envy  those  comfortable  people  who  never  have 
any  doubts  but  love  God  so  much  that  they  place 
implicit  trust  in  Him,  sure  that  they  will  go  straight 
to  Him  when  they  die  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
serving  Him  for  ever  afterwards.  At  any  rate  let's 
hope  that  life  may  be  simpler  there,  less  cruel  and 
harsh,  with  none  of  this  shadow  of  death  continually 
looming  before  us,  so  that  we  can  never  feel  safe 
for  a  moment.  . 

Of  course  the  one  essential  of  a  happy  life  is 
courage  and  lack  of  care  about  to-morrow.  Just  to 
live  serenely  happy  in  working  for  other  people, 
careless  of  one's  own  comfort,  certain  that  God  is 
arranging  for  our  future  is  the  best  sort  of  religion 
...  but  it  is  hard  to  attain.  It  all  turns  on  selfish- 
ness  and  unselfishness.  I  like  the  Shakespearean 
idea  of  this  life  being  a  test  of  man's  capacity  to 
struggle  clear  of  the  flesh  and  the  tragedies  atten- 
dant on  it.  But  even  Shakespeare  never  hints  at 
any  future  life.  '  The  rest  is  silence.'  Perhaps  it's 
better  not  to  probe  too  deeply.  Certainly  we  have 
scientific  warrant  for  believing  that  the  world  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  progress,  and  that  at  some  future 
time  we  shall  reach  a  perfectly  happy  state. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  everything  is  just  chaos. 
There  must  be  an  All-Wise  Power  behind,  call  it 
Love  or  Nature  or  God,  or  what  you  will. 

Just  as  with  ordinary  men  to  know  all  is  to  forgive 
all  and  hence  to  love,  so  it  must  be  with  God.  If 
we  could  only  know  we  should  be  satisfied.  When 
we  die  let  us  trust  that  we  shall  know  and  so  learn 
what  love  really  is.  Dying  people  often  seem  to 
have  a  fore-knowledge  of  good  things  to  come. 

My  main  worry  about  religion  and  life  is  this : 

Is  it  the  object  of  mankind  to  be  comfortable  and 
happy,  in  other  words  ignorant,  or  to  try  to  find 
out  things  ai)d  hence  become  discontented  and 
unhappy  ? 

It  isn't  so  simple  as  it  sounds.    Our  own  personal 
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happiness  does  not  matter  much,  but  however  much 
we  try  we  can't  live  to  ourselves.  If  we  art 
unhappy  we  cause  unhappiness  in  others.  As  the 
Ideal  state  consists  in  perfect  happiness,  the  man 
who  succeeds  m  making  others  happy  is  a  lone 
way  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us." 

"  Yes,  that's  how  it  seems  to  me  too.  But  then 
1  m  not  clever  like  you.  I  wonder  how  ever  you 
schoolmasters  and  brainy  people  ever  manage  to 
keep  happy  at  all.  You're  always  worrying  about 
lite.  ...  1  suppose  there  is  a  happiness  that  we 
people  know  nothing  at  all  about,  something  which 
explams  all  the  rotten  things  in  life,  like  disease  and 
aeath  and  separation  and  misunderstandings-  I 
suppose  that  it's  the  reason  of  that  that  you  are  all 
trying  to  find.  I  think  it's  brave  and  fine  of  you 
but  Its  very  dangerous.    It  explains  all  the  sour 
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faces  of  teachers  and  parsons  and  other  people  who 
use  their  brains.  The  farm-boy  always  looks  cheery 
and  care-free.  I've  seen  artists  and  authors  who've 
stayed  with  us  look  with  envy  and  yearning  at  us 
Cornish  yokels  because  they  think  we've  found  the 

betteJ  "  "        ^'^^  '  ^"^"^  ^^'"^^  "^^^ 

"  I  expect  it's  all  a  question  of  keeping  your 
courage  up  and  your  sense  of  reality  perfectly  clear. 
It  one  can  only  keep  one's  troubles  to  one's  sell 
and  not  make  others  miserable,  there  is  no  rfeason 
why  we  should  not  search  for  truth.  ..." 

Thes«  argumentative  evenings,  always  found  them 
serious,  trying  to  help  each  other  with  their  infant 
philosophy  As  time  went  on  they  became  closer 
and  closer  friends,  halving  their  individual  sorrows 
and  doubling  their  joys  by  sharing  them. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


SYBIL 

ETHERINGTON  lived  in  a  small  cottage  right 
away  from  the  school,  on  the  top  of  a  deep 
gorge  that  over-looked  a  wooded  valley  with 
a  stream  running  through  the  bottom  of  it  and  also 
giving  on  to  the  open  sea. 

As  Rupert  climbed  out  of  the  valley  on  his  way 
to  dine  there,  more  and  more  of  an  exquisite  panor- 
ama spread  out  before  his  eyes  until  at  last  he  came 
to  the  wicket-gate  that  led  into  the  garden,  which 
presented  one  gorgeous  medley  of  flowers.  Th« 
house  was  quaintly,  furnished  with  old  oak  furniture, 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  pictures  which 
were  glaringly  post-impressionist:  the  hall  was 
littered  with  books  and  papers,  as  was  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  dining-room.  It  looked  as  if  Ether- 
ington  spent  his  whole  income  on  literature. 

When  he  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room  he 
was  surprised  to  find  Mrs.  Etherington  alone. 

At  all  the  other  houses  where  he  had  dined  he 
had  been  but  one  of  a  large  party.  Here  apparently 
he  was  to  be  the  only  guest. 

I  am  so  sorry  Mr.  Blundell,  but  we  shall  have 
to  begin  without  my  husband,  if  you  don't  mind: 
he  has  an  amazing  knack  of  forgetting  little  things 
like  dinner :  it  was  the  merest  fluke  that  he  happened 
to  mention  that  you  were  coming  at  all.  I  am  always 
being  let  down  in  this  uncomfortable  manner.  That's, 
the  worst  of  marrying  a  genius.  Let's  go  in  and 
begin  our  tete-a-tete  meal.  I  hope  you  don't  object 
to  the  society  of  women  ?  Most  schoolmasters  seem 
to.    .We  never  have  anyone  to  dine  here:  those  who 
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aren't  afraid  of  meeting  me  alone  dislike  my  husbanc 
so  much  that  they  won't  meet  him.  Well,  and  ho\i 
do  you  like  Winchborough  now?" 

*'Oh,  I'm  settling  down:  I'm  beginning  to  sec 
that  all  is  not  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
schemes  of  Education.  I've  found  out  that  boy5 
know  even  less  than  I  thought  they  did.  I  am 
beginning  to  look  on  Mr.  Etherington's  ideas  as  the 
only  ones  that  aren't  cranky.  I'm  beginning  to  hate 
the  red-tapeism  that  goes  on  and  all  the  little  details 
that  occupy  our  time  and  prevent  us  from  impart- 
ing any  sort  of  education."  ^ 

*'  Oh,  so  you're  going  to  develop  into  one  of  the 
educational  enthusiasts  too,  are  you  ?  Poor  you ! 
We  don't  get  many  and  their  lives  are  made  as 
unhappy  as  possible.  Why  can't  you  be  content  to| 
go  on  on  the  old  lines  and  see  no  spots  on  youf 
sun  ?  Believe  me  it's  infinitely  more  comfortable  ifj 
you  can  only  learn  to  acquiesce.  My  husband  and 
I  would  have  been  a  great  deal  happier  if  only  he 
hadn't  a  bee  in  his  bonnet. 

People  all  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  one  of  twQ 
classes:  either  they  are  like  sheep  in  the  sun,  harm-; 
less  but  futile,  or  else  they  think,  and  become  a'i 
burden  to  themselves  and  everyone  with  whom  they^ 
come  into  contact.  My  husband  was  absolutely^ 
charming  before  he  got  bitten  with  this  craze  for 
reform ;  now  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  bear 
with  a  sore  head  and  the  enemy  of  all  civilised 
people." 

But  what  about  you?    Have  you  no  bees?" 

Good  Heavens,  yes!  Do  I  think  I  like  being 
stuck  down"  in  a  poky  little  hole  like  this  where  no 
one  can  talk  or  knows  how  to  dress  or  indulges  in 
ideas  ...  ?  I  long  every  moment  of  every  day  to 
run  away  to  London  :  London  is  the  very  breath  of 
life  to  me.  As  soon  as  ever  I  can  fake  an  excuse 
I  fly  there :  once  you're  out  of  London  you  might  as 
well  be  in  the  Sahara  as  anywhere  else.  If  you  only 
knew  how  I  pined  for  theatres  and  smart  p^ple  and 
intellectual   society.    Instead   of   that    I    have,,  to 
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submit  to  all  »orts  of  insults,  cold  shoulders  and 
scandalous  chatter. 

The  women  on  the  staff  have  nothing  to  do  except 
to  make  mischief  about  any  unfortunate  girl  whom 
they  may  happen  not  to  like.  If  it  were  known  that 
you  and  I  were  dining  alone  like  this  we  should  set 
all  their  malicious  tongues  wagging  like  wildfire. 
They  have  most  peculiar  views  about  the  sexes. 
They  always  believe  the  worst  when  they  se^  two 
people  becoming  friendly  if  they  happen  to  be  of 
opposite  sex. 

Now  if  one  lived  in  London  one  could  have  what 
friends  one  wanted  without  thinking  about  a  lot  of 
busybodies.  I  sometimes  long  for  people  to  come 
in  and  be  sociable,  just  to  gossip  and  be  human  .  .  • 
but  no  one  comes  to  this  londy  cottage.  They 
Excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  it's  too  far.  But 
that's  not  the  real  reason.  They  can't  understand 
why  I  don't  take  more  interest  in  their  babies  and 
gardens  and  school  politics. 

I  can't  understand  why  th^y  don't  broaden  their 
minds  and  read  a  bit  more  or  take  an  interest  in  art 
and  beauty.  How  can  you  expect  boys  to  become 
interested  in  life  when  their  exemplars  are  so  deadly 
dull,  so  uninterested?  Think  of  the  sort  of  life  I 
am  condemned  to  lead.  My  husband  goes  off  at 
7.30  to  early  school :  he  just  has  time  to  snatch  a 
hasty  breakfast  and  then  disappears  till  lunch-time 
In  the  afternoon  he  has  to  umpire  or  referee:  I  can't 
bear  watching  school  games :  I  should  quite  like  to 
watch  them  if  one  was  not  suspected  of  disloyalty 
when  one  absents  one's  self.  Then  there  is  after- 
noon school  and  extra  work  till  dinner  ...  by 
which  time  Stephen  wants  to  get  away :  so  he  usually 
disappears  on  his  bicycle  till  some  unearthly  hour, 
I  when  I'm  too  tired  to  care  whether  he  comes  in  or 
ifiot.  I'm  always  asleep  when  he  comes  ^to  bed. 
I  What  is  the  result?  I  never  see  him:  I  might  just 
las  well  not  be  married  at  all.  I  often  wish  I  weren't. 
^It's  bondage  of  a  peculiarly  senseless  sort.  I  have 
to  listen  by  the  hour  when  I  can  get  my  husband  to 
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himself,  to  conversations  about  educational  reform 
until  I  get  fed  up  with  everything  connected  with 
schools.  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  married  a  shop- 
walker :  he  at  least  would  refrain  from  talking  shop 
when  he  came  home.  But  this  'grouse'  can't  interest 
you." 

On  the  contrary  it  interests  me  intensely.-  I  feel 
most  awfully  sorry.  I  too  feel  miserable  and  sorry 
for  myself  at  times:  I  have  not  made  any  friends 
here.  I  admire  your  husband  immensely,  but  he 
rather  terrifies  me.  I  sympathise  with  him  because 
he  is  such  an  ardent  reformer :  he  cares  so  passion- 
ately for  what  he  is  trying  to  do." 

only  wish  that  he  would  take  me  into  his 
confidence  a  bit  more:  we  get  rather  at  cross  pur- 
poses  sometimes.  As  you  know  it's  not  easy  to  live 
on  an  usher's  income,  and  Stephen  is  a  perfect  fool 
where  money  is  concerned.  He  buys  books  regard- 
less  of  expense,  he  smokes  the  most  expensive  cigars, 
tobacco  and  cigarettes :.  he  drinks  the  best  whiskey 
and  complams  unless  he  gets  the  best  of  food.  He 
always  requires  me  to  dress  smartly  and  as  prettily 
as  possible,  which  again  runs  away  with  a  good  deal  ^ 
of  money.  \ 
The  result  is  that  we  are  nearly  always  '  broke,' 
and  the  holidays  which  we  always  spend  in  tpwn, 
are  rumous.  Stephen  has  an  enormous  numb'er  of 
friends  m  London,  friends  whom  he  has  made 
through  his  writings:  these  all  have  to  be  asked  to 
meals.  We  have  them  down  here  at  intervals  and 
1  look  forward  to  it,  only  they  make  the  household 
expenses  fly  up.  You  unmarried  men  with  no  en- 
cumbrances  cannot  imagine  how  little  can  be  done 
on  ^2oo  a  year. 

"We  are  always  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
It  makes  my  hair  grey  to  worry  out  how  to  make 
the  money  go  round.  Ah  !  I  hear  him  coming  in  : 
he  s  quite  early  to-night  for  him.  I  really  am  sorry 
to  have  bothered  you  with  all  this.  I  don't  know 
why  I  did  it.  Please  believe  that  I'm  not  in  the 
nabit  of    grousing  '  always." 
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It's  a  great  privilege  to  have  been  taken  into 
your  confidence.    It's  very  good  of  you  to  have  told 
me  all  this." 

Etherington  came  in  hot  and  dusty,  but  cheerful- 
Hello,  you  two!  Anything  left  for  me  to  eat? 
Tve  had  the  most  clinking  ride  over  to  Porthgwarra 
,  •  .  the  lights  over  the  sea  to-night  after  that  sun- 
set, were  superb  :  you  saw  the  sunset,  Blundell  ?  I 
simply  couldn't  tear  myself  away.  I  know  nothing 
which  so  quickly  dispels  the  clouds  that  brood  over 
me  when  I  get  despondent  about  Modern  Shell's 
idiocy,  as  a  good  sunset  and  a  west  wind.  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  the  healing  power 
of  the  country.  I  expect  my  wife  has  told  you  that 
she  lives  for  London  streets  and  garish  shops :  I  do 
sometimes,  but  to-night  the  spirit  of  Cornwall  has 
got  me  in  its  clutches,  and  I  chafe  to  be  a  fisherman 
or  a  farmer,  always  in  contact  with  the  sea  and  the 
hills  and  the  sun  and  the  rain.  Nature  is  the  only 
possible  cure  for  disordered,  fidgetty  people  like 
myself,  in  some  moods. 

That's  why  I  chose  this  cottage :  we're  well  away 
from  all  civilisation  upon  this  hill.  You  can't  see 
Winchborough :  from  this  window  you  can  see  no 
houses  at  all — nothing  but  heather  and  gorse  and 
woods  and  fields,  and  a  vast  stretch  of  ocean. 
People  very  rarely  walk  this  way:  the  climb  out  of 
the  valley  deters  all  except  the  artists  and  the  nature 
lovers. 

When  I  get  out  of  school  I  like  to  forget  circles 
and  English  essays  and  quadratic  equations,  and 
whether  Harkins  minor  should  have  his  leave 
stopped :  if  I  talk  to  anyone  I  like  to  talk  to  fisher- 
men and  farmers :  I  can  see  things  clearer  out  here 
that  I  can't  solve  at  all  in  the  presence  of  shops  and 
houses. 

Has  Sybil  taken  you  over  the  house  and  shown 
you  my  books?  You  must  come  along  with  me 
after  dinner  and  then  carry  away  any  that  jou  want 
to  borrow.    I  don't  know  how  I  should  have  got  on 

I  without  books.    When  it's  wet  there  are  only  two 

i 
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things  in  the  wotld  worth   doing,   reading  an 
writing.  ...  * 

Do  try  and  sec  if  you  can  find  the  cigars,  Sybil, 
if  you've  finished.  I  don't  want  you  to  sit  and  watch 
me  eat." 

Sybil  promptly  rose  and  left  the  two  men  together- 
Rupert  noticed  that  Etherington  made  no  effort 
to  rise  to  open  the  door  for  her. 

I  am  very  glad  you  have  found  your  way  up 
here,  Blundell ;  I  hope  now  that  you'll  cqme  again 
as  often  as  you  like.  Even  if  I'm  not  in.  You'll 
do  my  wife  good.  She  has  no  friends  here :  the 
school  people  bore  her  to  tears:  I  want  you  two  to 
get  on  well  together.  She  doesn't  get  much  of  a 
time  with  me:  I'm  too  much  of  a  bore  generally, 
and  eaten  up  with  my  own  ideas.  She  wants  youth 
and  freshness,  both  of  which  you  have  got  and  I've; 
lost,  I'm  afraid,  for  ever." 

**  But  that's  nonsense:  vou  aren't  much  older  than 
I  am,  and  you  seem  bound  up  in  each  other." 

''Of  course  we  are  .  ,  .  only  a  change  is  good 
for  everyone:  you  dress  well— I  don't:  Sybil  likes 
admiration.  What's  the  good  of  wearing  pretty 
frocks  if  only  your  husband  notices  them  ?  What  do 
you  think  of  her  to-night?" 

I  think  she  looks  perfectly  glorious." 
Yes — so  would  anyone  with  his  eyes  in  his  head, 
but  if  she  dresses  like  that  for  school  parties  they  all 
say  that  she  is  fast,  reckless  with  my  money  and 
altogether  a  shameless  hussy.  It  is  a  strange  world ; 
I  like  my  wife  to  attract  people ;  it  shews  me  that  I 
made  a  good  choice.  She  has  no  lack  of  admirers 
in  London :  all  the  mea  I  know  are  devoted  to  her 
and  think  I'm  the  luckiest  beggar  alive.  What  I 
can't  make  out  is  why  she  sticks  to  me.  I'm  amaz- 
ingly crotchety  and  hard  to  please  and  the  worst 
it  is  that  she  tries  so  hard  to  do  everything  to  kee 
\    me  placid  and  contented." 

Sybil  reappeared  at  this  moment  with  the  ciga 
and  settled  herself  down  at  the  table  again  with, 
rather  white  face. 
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Hello,  dear,  what's  the  matter?'*  ciskcd 
Ethcrington. 

Nothing,  Stephen." 

Yes — but  there  must  be  something.    What  is 

it?" 

It'll  keep  till  Mr.  Blundell  has  gone." 

He  won't  mind,  I'm  sure:  out  with  it,  you  look 
as  if  you'd  seen  a  ghost." 

**  Well — it  is  rather  serious.  When  I  went  out  of 
the  room  just  now  I  couldn't  find  the  cigars  at  once 
so  I  went  into  the  kitchen  to  ask  Jane  where  they 
were  and  found  her  in  a  flood  of  tears.  When  I 
asked  her  what  the  matter  was  she  wouldn't  tell  me 
until  I  bullied  her  into  confessing  it :  she's  .... 
she's  going  to  have  a  baby." 

Well — can't  she  get  the  man  to  marry  her?" 

No:  she's  begged  him  to,  but  he  won't:  says  it 
is  all  her  own  fault  and  that  he  can't  afford  to.  It 
would  spoil  his  prospects.    He's  rather  superior  to 
her  in  social  standing  or  some  such  rubbish.'' 
*'  Well — she  can  go  home." 

No— she  can't:  her  people  would  disown  her: 
she  has  disgraced  herself  in  their  eyes  for  ever." 

'*Well — Blundell — what  do  you  advise?  What 
do  you  make  of  it  ?" 

Couldn't  she  be  taken  into  some  Home  ?  I  sup- 
pose you  w^on't  have  her  back?" 

Have  her  back?"  said  Etherington,  why  of 
course  we  shall  have  her  back :  why  not  ?  The  poor 
levil  isn't  going  to  be  made  a  scapegoat  just 
Decause  of  a  thing  like  this.  She's  probably  well  rid 
3f  the  man:  maybe  the  child  will  be  the  making  of 
ler,  if  she  is  not  driven  to  commit  suicide  as  an 
expiation  for  fulfilling  her  nature:  what  a  topsy- 
urvey  world  it  is :  she's  a  jolly  good  servant,  isn't 
ihe,  Sybil?" 

**  Yes — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  her,  but  it's 
yoing  to  be  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with 
ler  when  the  time  comes  for  her  child  to  be  born, 
mless  she  can  get  into  a  Home  as  Mr.  Blundell 
uggests." 
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Can't  she  pretend  to  be  a  young  widow  for  al 
Iktle  time?"  1 
**  Yes,  if  we  financed  her  .  .  •  but  money  is  rather  ! 
scarce  in  this  house :  anyway,  Sybil,  don't  bother 
about  her:  she's  my  responsibility:  we'll  arrange  it 
for  her  somehow.    It  ought  not  to  be  difficult.  The 
only  thing  is  not  to  make  her  embittered  and  soured 
about  life.    We've  got  this  question  of  illegitimacy 
all  wrong.    I  quite  see  that  promiscuous  philander- 
ing is  dreadful,  but  there's  too  much  taking  for 
granted  that  such  a  thing  as  this  is  an  unforgivable 
crime.    The  poor  are  abominably  harsh  in  their 
judgments  on  matters  like  these.    It  is  laudable  [ 
enough  that  they  should  wish  their  children  to  run  i 
straight  and  that   marriage  should  be  the  only^  | 
honourable  estate,  but  that  a  girl  should  be  damned  ; 
for  the  mistake  of  a  night  is  incredible.    Besides  the  ) 
prime  offender  gets  off  scot  free.   There  is  no  law  to 
compel  the  man  to  marry  the  girl  and  it's  just  as 
well  that  there  isn't.   What  a  hell  two  people  would 
have  who  have  ceased  to  care  before  marriage  who 
are  compelled  to  remain,  faithful  to  one  another  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  when  they  have  become 
mutually  distasteful  to  each  other.   Here  is  a  case  to 
prove  our  theory  of  life." 

Yes,  but  think  of  the  other  factors  in  the  case," 
said  Sybil ;  if  we  keep  the  girl  it  will  be  said  that 
we  condone  the  offence :  you  will  be  lucky,  husband 
mine,  if  some  members  of  the  staff  do  not  place  the 
fault  at  your  door  and  suggest  that  you  are  the  father 
of  this  hapless  infant.  It's  no  use  your  shaking  your 
head  in  that  incredulous  way :  no  one  will  believe 
that  we  are  disinterested :  they  will  all  search  for 
reasons  why  we  chose  to  act  in  this  unconventional 
manner :  though  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  see  why  we 
should  cease  from  responsibility  to  the  poor  girl  just  ^ 
because  of  this  unfortunate  incident." 

Eleven  o'clock  found  the  trio  still  discussing  the 
case  of  Jane,  and  Rupert  descended  into  the  village 
wondering   quite  how  far   Etherington's  breadth 
outlook  stretched. 
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How  utterly  different  they  were  from  all  his  other 
colleagues :  Sybil  was  on  a  plane  poles  removed  from 
any  other  girl  he  had  ever  met.  It  was  hard  to 
realise  that  she  was  Etherington's  wife.  Somehow 
he  had  always  looked  on  married  women  as  unin- 
teresting elders  who  treated  him  as  a  callow  boy. 
Sybil  had  disarmed  him  by  her  complete  frankness 
and  charming  friendliness.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
she  liked  him.  She  had-  responded  with  alacrity 
to  his  suggestion  that  they  should  go  for 
walks  together.  Etherington  was  always  too  busy 
writing:  he  usually  continued  to  work  even  when 
there  were  visitors  in  the  house.  It  was  only  on 
occasions  of  exceeding  rarity,  like  the  one  to-night, 
when  he  was  interested,  that  he  postponed  his  work 
and  condescended  to  spend  the  evening  in  talk. 
He  was  not  in  spirit  lacking  in  sociability: 
it  was  only  that  he  thought  all  time  devoted  to 
matters  outside  Education  and  Literature  a  waste  of 
time.  Certainly  it  seemed  to  Rupert  that  Sybil  was 
wasted  on  such  a  man.  Already  he  was  beginning 
to  envy  his  host  his  right  to  kiss  that  velvet  cheek 
....  or  stroke  that  golden  glory  of  hair. 

He  would  have  been  still  more  certain  that 
Etherington  was  no  fit  mate  for  her  had  he  witnessed 
their  conversation  after  his  departure. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  on  the  guest, 
Etherington  made  for  his  study  with  the  purpose  of 
writing.   Sybil  besought  him  not  to  sit  up  late. 

Can't  you  spare  just  a  few  moments  for  your 
lonely  wife?  You  haven't  said  anything  about  this 
new  frock  of  mine.  Don't  you  think  it  lovely?"  she 
began. 

My  dear:  I  think  it's  exquisite  and  very  much 
calculated  to  break  the  heart  of  young  Blundell ;  I 
caught  him  looking  at  you  with  longing  in  his  eyes 
quite  ten  times  to-night.  I  hope  you're  not  going  to 
make  him  fall  in  love  with  you." 

Don't  be  silly,  Stephen:  he  hardly  looked  at 
me  at  all,  and  as  for  my  frock,  if  you  were  to  ask  him 
what  I  was  wearing  I  bet  he  wouldn't  know." 
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Which  assertion  happened  to  be  true,  for  at  that 
moment  it  chanced  that  Rupert  was  trying  to  puzzle 
out  exactly  what  it  was  that  made  her  so  seductive* 

Was  it  her  frock  ?  What  colour  was  it  ?  It 
seemed  to  him  now  a  sort  of  flimsy  crepe-de-chine — 

fluffy  mole  " — was  as  near  as  he  could  get  in  his 
description. 

It  was  not  crepe-de-chine — it  was  Georgette — but 
that  was  an  excusable  error  in  a  man.  It  certainly 
was  fluffy  :  that  is  to  say  it  was  pleated  and  gave  the 
impression  that  there  was  layer  upon  layer  of  some 
soft 'silky  material  underneath.  In  colour  however 
it  was  a  foggy  grey.  It  shewed  off  the  curves  of 
her  body  perfectly.  .  .  .  .  Heavens,  he  must  not 
begin  to  think  of  her  in  that  way.  He  wasn't 
the  sort  of  man  who  went  about  flirting  with  other 
men's  wives.  It  was  bad  enough  to  philander  with 
shop-girls. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sybil  was  failing  to  cajole 
Stephen  into  bestowing  upon  her  some  of  that  affec- 
tion for  which  she  so  ardently  pined.  With  a 
husband's  *'peck"  he  left  her  to  rpuse  upon  the 
evening's  entertainment  while  he  shut  himself  up,  in 
his  little  study  to  continue  his  monograph  on  The 
Need  for  Greek." 

Sybil  went  to  the  window  and  gazed  wistfully  out 
over  the  sea.  Was  all  romance  in  life  over  for  her 
just  because  she  happened  to  be  married? 

When  they  were  engaged  Stephen  had  been  mad 
about    her :    he   was   acutely    miserable  whenever 
they  were  separated,  and  spent  every  spare  moment 
in  her  society.    Nor  could  she  ever  forget  thOvSe 
sunny  honeymoon  days  at  Porlock  w^hen  he  had 
thrown  to  the  winds  any  idea  of  work  and  onlv 
basked  in  one  long,  living  ecstasy  of  passion.  Did 
passion   die  like  this?    She  wanted  it  to  go  on 
for  ever.   Was  it  that  Stephen  was  more  in  love  with 
his  work  than  his  wife  ? 

.  Rupert  would  not  behave  like  this— he  would  not 
shut  himself  up,  closeted  with  mss.  when  he  might 
be  with  her.    At  any  rate  she  would  form  a  friendshi 
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with  him.  She  would  find  an  outlet  there  for 
her  pent-up  emotions.  Certainly  she  liked  his  clean, 
healthy  face,  his  breezy,  easy-going  attitude  to  life: 
he  did  not  get  irritable  over  petty  problems  of  school 
life.  He  just  took  life  as  it  came  and  did  not  allow 
anomalies  to  annoy  him. 

She  wondered  if  he  had  had  any  love  affairs  in  his 
life.  She  had  heard  no  breath  of  any  entanglement 
— he  was  decidedly  not  openly  engaged  or  she  would 
have  heard  of  it  from  other  members  of  the  staff  who 
lived  to  discuss  tittle-tattle  of  that  sort.  Certainly  he 
had  seemed  fond  of  Noel  Broadbent  before  she  went 
away. 

Slowly  she  undressed,  thinking  of  his  clear  grey 
eyes  and  athletic  build.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
spend  a  whole  day  in  his  company.  Why  did  not 
Stephen  come  ?  She  listened  for  him  in  the 
dark  for  a  long  time  after  she  got  into  bed,  but  was 
rewarded  only  by  the  constant,  monotonous  swish  of 
the  waves  and  the  call  of  the  night-birds.  Gradually 
she  fell  asleep,  her  lips  formed  in  a  little  pout  of 
disappointment  which  changed  to  a  smile  as  she 
dropped  into  a  dream  in  which  she  and  Rupert  were 
careering  over  serene  blue  seas  in  one  another's 
arms,  free  for  ever  of  the  world  

As  the  time  passed  Rupert  found  that  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  old-world  town  was  growing  on  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  wds  beginning  to  look  on 
Winchborough  as  his  real  home.  In  the  first  place 
he  had  a  passion  for  the  rocks  and  the  sea:  the 
Cornish  fisherfolk  fascinated  him,  his  work  engrossed 
him  and  his  evening  walks  with  Mary  became  more 
and  more  of  a  necessity  to  him.  Furthermore,  he 
became  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Etheringtons'  cot- 
tage. Mrs.  Etherington  would  pour  all  her  troubles 
into  his  all  too  sympathetic  ears,  and  Stephen 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  seemed  to  like  his 
company. 

While  Etherington  encouraged  him  to  see  as  much 
as  possible  of  his  wife,     It  is  so  good  for  her  to  have 
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a  live,  good-looking  man  to  talk  to,  who  is  not  eaten 
up  with  a  sense  of  his  vocation,"  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ether- 
ington  would  say  :  It  is  so  good  for  Stephen  to  have 
a  colleague  in  whom  he  can  confide  all  his  troubles." 

He  felt  that  he  was  filling  a  quite  considerable 
niche  in  Winchborough  society.  The  boys  liked 
him  because  he  was  natural,  good-humoured,  not 
overbearing  or  haughty,  ready  to  join  in  the  school 
games  and  take  an  interest  in  every  department  of 
school  life :  he  was  after  all  separated  from  the  Pre- 
fects only  by  a  very  few  years  and  was  consulted  on 
many  points  of  etiquette  and  resorted  to  for  advice, 
when  any  intricate  problem  called  for  solution. 

He  kept  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  through 
Mary:  his  constant  meetings  with  her  kept  a  sense 
of  proportion  alive  in  him  :  so  many  of  his  colleagues 
looked  upon  the  school  as  the  beginning  and  end  of 
life. 

He  confided  all  his  petty  worries  in  her  and  found 
her  not  only  sympathetic  but  full  of  excellent  advice 
as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  take. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  term  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  he  was  acutely  miserable  at  the  thought  of 
holidays:  he  did  not  want  to  go  home:  London  had 
somehow  lost  its  savour  for  him.  Nevertheless  to 
London  he  went  and  spent  his  salary  for  thirteen 
weeks'  work  in  le3S  than  four,  on  theatres,  dinners 
and  hotel  bills.  He  was  lonely  without  his  boys, 
lonely  without  Mary,  lonely  without  Mrs.  Ethering- 
ton.  There  was  no  member  of  the  staff  whom  he 
wished  to  see,  though  many  spent  their  Christmas  in 
town,  and  he  kept  on  meeting  them  in  the  streets. 
He  spent  his  days  wandering  disconsolately  up  and 
down  Oxford  Street  and  the  Charing  Cross  Road, 
turning  over  second-hand  books,  indulging  in  extra-  ^ 
vagant  lunches  and  dinners  and  visiting  all  the  prin-  j 
cipal  houses  of  amusement. 

Sometimes  he  met  Maltby  by  arrangement  and  weftt  > 
with  him  to  a  Covent  Garden  ball ;  at  other  times  he  * 
met  boys  who  had  once  been  at  Langley's  .  .  .  but 
though  he  was  delighted  to  see  them  and  they  equally 
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so  to  talk  over  mutual  friends  with  him,  he  quickly, 
got  bored.  His  own  society  got  on  his  nerves,  the 
society  of  old-time  friends  even  more  so. 

He  wrote  at  frequent  intervals  both  to  Mary  and 
Mrs.  Etherington,  just  to  let  off  steam,  but  he  found 
letter-writing  a  poor  substitute  for  conversation. 

The  only  consolation  that  at  all  soothed  him  or 
compensated  for  his  work  or  friends  was  reading. 
He  went  to  the  ''Times"  Book  Club  daily  and 
departed  with  his  arms  full  of  new  poetry  and  novels, 
most  of  which  interested  him  a  good  deal. 

But  he  was  unfeignedly  glad  when  the  middle  ofi 
January  came  and  the  Lent 'term  began.  He  re- 
turned to  Winchborough  with  much  the  same  glow 
of  pleasure  that  suffuses  a  small  boy  on  going  home 
for  the  holidays. 

He  was  astounded  to  find  how  great  was  his  need 
of  Mary  and  Mrs.  Etherington :  they  had  both  come 
to  fill  a  very  definite  niche  in  his  life  with  which  he 
would  not  willingly  part.  So,  too,  with  his  work: 
he  was  anxious  to  get  into  the  swing  of  things  again. 
He  was  rapidly  forgetting  Domer  altogether. 

The  long  dark  evenings  meant  more  time  with 
Mary:  Mrs.  Etherington  came  occasionally  to  tea 
with  him  in  his  rooms :  frequently  to  watch  hockey 
and  *'  footer"  matches  in  his  company,  to  the  delight 
of  the  scandal-mongers  who  wasted  no  time  in 
spreading  the  rumour  that  she  seemed  far  too  much 
attracted  by  this  new  young  master. 

But  the  friendship  really  ripened  to  full  growth 
in  the  summer,  when  they  spent  long  golden  hours 
together  on  the  beach  exchanging  views  on  their 
philosophy  of  life,  Etherington  (who  did  his  best  to 
promote  the  alliance)  sometimes  accompanying 
them. 

This  first  year  of  Rupert's  at  Winchborough  was 
in  many  ways  the  happiest  he  had  ever  spent.  He 
was  interested  in  his  teaching;  under  Etherington's 
tuition  he  began  to  cultivate  ideas.  He  played 
games  daily,  revelled  in  the  scenery  in  the  company 
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of  his  friends,  got  on  well  with  his  colleagues,  became 
popular  with  the  boys. 

He  chafed  occasionally  at  school  rules,  but  on  the 
whole  did  not  find  it  hard  to  conform  to  regulations 
which  made  for  such  excellent  traditions :  whenever 
he  felt  restless  and  the  call  of  the  streets  became  too 
urgent,  there  was  always, Mary  ready  to  go  for  walks 
with  him. 

He  allowed  himself  to  glide  along  peacefully  with^ 
out  over-much  worry,  glad  that  his  lot  had  fallen 
to  him  in  such  a  fair  ground.  Yet  there  were  times 
when  his  conscience  pricked  him.  Was  he  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  these  twq  women  ?  Though  he 
recognised  that  he  liked  them  both,  the  thought  of 
marrying  Mary  and  thereby  cutting  himself  off  from 
the  society  of  Mrs.  Etherington  frightened  him. 
After  all  Mary  would  never  be  received  into  the 
inner  circle  of  his  colleagues'  society.  ...  On  the 
other  hand  there  were  moments  when  his  relations 
with  Mrs.  Etherington  seemed  to  be  getting  danger- 
ous. It  was  obvious  that  she  liked  him  and  was 
making  mental  comparisons  between  him  and 
Stephen  from  time  to  time,  to  his  very  great  advan 
tage.  She  was  quite  open  with  him  about  her 
troubles  .  .  .  given  half  a  chance  he  could  see  thai 
she  was  prepared  to  take  many  risks  if  she  could 
only  cut  loose  from  the.  life  she  was  leading.  The 
rWinchborough  people  irritated  her,  Stephen  becamr 
harder  to  please. 

"  It's  a  strange  thing,"  she  said  one  day  to  Rupert 
while  discussing  her  husband,  but  ^  man  always 
appears  to  think  that  once  he  has  gone  through  the 
marriage  service  with  a  girl  he  has  annexed  her  for 
life.  Look  at  Stephen  ...  he  never  dreams  of  the 
dangerous  state  of  mind  I  get  into  at  times :  he  piles 
agony  on  agony— won't  speak  at  all,  doesn't  recog- 
nise my  existence,  curses  if  lunch  is  a  minute  late, 
forgets  all  those  courtesies  which  he  would  pay  t 
any  strange  girl,  however  dull  .  .  .  but  as  I'm  h' 
wife  I'm  supposed  to  put  up  with  it  all  without 
murmur.    There  have  been  times  when  I  could  ha 
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run  away  with  any  of  the  fishermen  down  in  the 
harbour.  I  have  literally  cried  for  someone  to  take 
notice  of  me,  to  like  me  in  lilac,  frown  when  I  wear 
unsuitable  colours,  but  Stephen,  poor  old  Stephen 
.  never  notices  me  any  more  than  he  notices  any 
picture  which  he  has  had  in  the  house  for  five  years 
or  so.  It's  quite  impossible  to  make  him  see.  That's 
why  it's  been  so  good  having  you  about  the  place. 
You're  sane  and  do  admire  good  clothes  well  put 
on.  You  can  talk  about  theatres  and  books.  •  .  • 
You  don't  always  look  on  it  as  an  unpleasant  duty 
when  I  want  to  go  for  a  walk.  Being  with  boys 
hasn't  made  you  didactic  and  over-bearing  .  .  .  yet. 
You  have  still  the  air  of  gallantry  hanging  about 
you.  You  rise  when  I  come  into  the  room,  help 
me  over  stiles  .  .  .  and  perform  gracefully  all  those 
details  of  life  that  make  all  the  difference.  I  sup- 
pose when  you  marry  you'll  go  the  way  of  all 
flesh  and  treat  your  wife,  when  her  novelty  has 
worn  off,  in  the  way  that  you  treat  an  old  suit  .  .  , 
forget  to  worry  how  tenderly  you  look  after  her  so 
long  as  she  serves  your  purpose.  It's  a  disgusting 
world.  I  wish  I'd  been  told  more  about  it  from 
my  own  mother  before  I  was  led  into  the  trap.  If 
I  had  my  time  over  again  I'd  go  into  a  convent 
rather  than  become  any  man's  housekeeper." 

But  surely  you  take  rather  a  jaundiced  view  of 

marriage.    You  " 

'*What  you  mean  is  that  I  aimed  at  rather  too 
high  an  ideal  and  consequently  the  fall  hurts  me 
more  than  it  hurts  most  people. 

That  may  be  true.  Most  married  couples  seem 
to  rub  along  all  right.  Wives  seem  not  to  want  any- 
thing better.  I  suppose  I'm  crying  for  the  moon, 
but  if  only  life  were  a  little  nearer  to  my  maiden 
dreams  of  it  ...  I  could  have  been  a  great  lover 
if  only  I  had  been  given  a  chance.  My  dreams  were 
all  of  chivalrous,  gentle,  strong,  handsome  men, 
dancing  to  delicate,  haunting  music,  pacing  through 
faery  meads  .  .  .  life  seemed  one  long  exquisite 
poem:  there  seemed  a  chance  of  my  dream  coming 
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true  .  .  .  then  I  awoke  to  realities.  I  ought  to  have 
known.  Everyone  dreams:  not  everyone  is  fool 
enough  to  imagine  that  dreams  and  life  are  inter- 
changeable. Having  made  my  bed  my  business  is 
to  lie  on  it,  without  grumbling  too  much.  Usually 
I  can  do  this,  but  you're  such  a  receptive  sort  of 
person :  you  seem  to  invite  confidences  and  it's  very 
bad  for  one  to  go  on  bottling  up  all  one's  grievances 
interminably." 

All  the  same  you  know  people  are  beginning  to 
talk  about  our  constant  meetings.  They  don't  think 
it  is  good  for  either  of  us.  ...  " 

I  suppose  they  think  I  ought  not  to  monopolise 
you :  that  there  are  plenty  of  eligible  girls  in  Winch- 
borough  for  you  to  spend  your  time  with,  and  that 
you  should  be  saved  from  entangling  yourself  in  a 
nasty  intrigue  with  a  married  woman." 

**  They  probably  think  that  I'm  a  low  scoundrel 
who  is  trying  for  his  own  ends  to  set  a  faithful  wife 
against  her  husband." 

Oh  !  I  don't  think  they  bother  overmuch  about 
Stephen.  He's  too  unpopular  for  them  to  care  about 
his  troubles.  I'm  sorry  for  him  too.  He  cares  for 
me:  I  can  see  that  quite  easily:  only  he  hasn't  got 
the  knack  of  making  himself  indispensable.  He's 
too  careless  about  everything :  he  loses  papers, 
money,  books — everything — in  the  most  dreadful 
way  and  some  day  he'll  mislay  me.  Some  day  he'll 
wake  up  and  find  me  gone.    I  pity  him  intensely. 

It's  a  dreadful  tragedy,  almost  the  worst  in  the 
world,  for  love  to  be  on  one  side  only  ...  he  could 
have  bound  me  to  him  for  ever  once.  At  least  I  like 
to  think  so  .  .  but  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  hold 
on  me  now.  ...  I  simply  have  ceased  to  care :  there 
are  times  when  I  would  rather  have  any  man  in  the 
world  near  me  than  that  he  should  have  the  privilege 
of  touching  me.  And  yet  if  I  went,  what  would 
happen  to  him  ?  I  can't  think  of  him  caring  for  any 
other  woman,  whereas,  to  be  frank,  I've  often  been 
tempted  to  think  of  other  men.    It  is  a  common  say- 
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ing  that  men  are  by  nature  polygamous,  wfiile 
women  are  faithful  to  one  man  always.  I  can't  believc^ 
that's  true.  From  the  little  I've  seen  of  the  world 
it's  the  women  who  seem  to  be  polygamous,  the  men 
monogamous.  .Women  like  a  crowd  of  admirers, 
they  must  have  men  dancing  attendance  on  them. 
We've  all  got  something  ot  *  La  Belle  Dame  sans 
merci  '  in  our  composition.  Men  have  so  many 
^  other  things  to  attend  to.  Men  fall  in  love  with  their 
work  quite  as  much  as  with  women.  That's  a  thing 
,  no  woman  can  understand,  and  not  many  can  for- 
give. Stephen  would  be  happier  if  he  cared  nothing 
for  his  work  but  devoted  his  whole  life  to  me :  a  man 
always  expects  a  girl  to  understand  but  never  troubles 
to  get  at  her  point  of  view.  Read  up  all  the  divorce 
cases  you  see  in  the  paper,  and  you'll  find  this  lack 
of  understanding  to  be  at  the  root  of  all  the  trouble. 

*'The  other  main  reason  for  separations  is  lack  of 
constant  employment  for  the  wife.  House  work  is 
apt  to  pall  very  quickly :  when  that's  over  we  have 
nothing  to  occupy  our  minds.  You  men  have  heaps 
of  things." 

Yes,  I  suppose  that's  true.    I  often  think  that 
life  would  be  happier  without  women.    Just  to  go 
on  for  ever  teaching,   making  friends  with  each 
succeeding  generation  of  boys,  playing  games,  refer- 
eeing,  bathing,  solving  school  political  problems, 
with  every  now  and  then  a  '  breather,'  a  walking 
tour,  a  round  of  the  theatres  with  a  close  compan- 
ion of  one's  own  sex.  .  .  .  That  is  probably  the  ideal 
existence.    Unfortunately  one  can^t  dismiss  sex  alto-^ 
gether  :  there  come  times  when  the  craving  for  femin-^ 
ine  society  becomes  too  urgent  to  be  neglected  .  .  . 
at  these  times  I  have  always  met  the  right  sort  of 
girl,  someone  who  neither  asked  nor  ^ave  too  much, 
but  satisfied  my  desire  for  .  .  .  for  philandering. 
It  sounds  vulgar,  I  know,  but  it's  quite  innocent, 
and  the  phase  leaves  no  ill  traces  behind.    I  always 
dream  of  that  ideal  woman  companion  who  will 
stick  to  me  through  thick  and  thin,  sympathise  with 
me  when  I  am  down,  rejoice  with  me  when  life  goes 
I 
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well  .  .  .  that  not  impossible,  but  highly  improbable 
she." 

Why  improbable?" 

Well,  haven't  you  as  good  as  said  so  yourself? 
I  should  hate  to  marry  a  girl  who  had  hankerings 
after  other  men,  find  myself  after  a  year  or  two  a 
back  number,  unable  to  satisfy  her,  have  to -act  the 
spy  on  her  to  see  that  she  behaved  herself.  It  would 
be  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  I  should  probably 
kill  both  her  and  myself.  I  know  that  all  women  are 
not  like  that.  In  books  there  are  Cordelias  and  Des-' 
demonas;  I  wish  I  could  meet  them  in  real  life.  I 
would  dearly  love  to  know  what  sort  of  woman  it 
was  that  Shakespeare  gave  his  heart  to." 

With  Mary  his  relations  had  become  simplified  in 
direct  proportion  as  they  got  complicated  with  Sybil 
Etherington.    Mary  was  just  a  good  pal  .  .  .  some-  ; 
one  to  take  the  place  of  Sylvia  Dixon  and  Leah^ 
They  kissed  frankly  on  meeting  and  parting  at 
nights :  they  were  content  to'  go  on  drifting  with 
the  passing  time.    He  could  confide  all  his  worries  ; 
(except  those  which  concerned  Sybil)  to  her,  sure  ( 
of  sound  advice.  .  .  .  He  did  not  like  to  face  the  j 
possibility  of  ever  having  to  do  without  her,  so  he  ') 
put  that  remote  contingency  out  of  his  mind.    On  ' 
the  other  hand  he  never  dreamt  of  her  as  his  poten- 
tial wife. 

The  spice  of  intrigue  which  characterised  his  rela- 
tions with  Mrs.  Etherington  appealed  to  him  far 
more  than  his  tame  nocturnal  rambles  with  this 
farmer's  daughter.  After  all  that  was  in  accordance 
with  tradition,  but  this  philandering  with  a  lady — 
and  a  married  woman  at  that,  was  new  to  him.  He 
felt  that  he  was  acting  as  a  good  friend  both  to 
Etherington  and  his  wife.  He  was  keeping  Sybil 
out  of  mischief  and  consoling  her  for  a  miserable, 
mistaken  marriage  by  listening  sympathetically  to 
her  grievances  and  letting  her  see  that  there  was 
someone  who  cared  for  her.  He  plied  her  with 
attentions,  he  flattered  her  on  her  taste  and  on  her 
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beauty  ,  .  .  for  his  sake  she  strove  always  to  look 
at  her  best. 

A  husband  for  respectability's  sake:  a  friend 
for  my  own,"  she  used  to  say. 

At  times  he  found  himself  trying  to  imagine  what 
Etherington  made  of  it  all :  poor  obtuse  husband 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise! 

He  sometimes  thought  of  enlightening  him  as  to 
his  wife's  attitude  to  him  .  .  .  but  that  he  thought 
would  prove  him  disloyal  to  her :  he  preferred  being 
disloyal  to  the  man.   After  all,  disloyal  was  a  strong 
;  word  for  what  he  was  doing.    Had  it  not  been  he, 
|-  there  would  have  been  another.    Had  she  not  con- 
i  fessed  times  without  number  that  the  adulation  of 
f  men  was  an  essential  part  of  her  life  ?    Still,  he  felt 
(5  a  sinking  of  the  stomach  when  he  tried  to  put  him- 
self in  Etherington 's  place.    What  would  be  do  if 
he  were  married  and  his  wife  sought  sympathy  and 
affection  away  from  home?    His  thoughts  at  such 
times  were  murderous.    Was  he  not  himself  a  low 
blackguard  to  accept  Sybil's  confidences  even  if  she 
persisted  in  pressing  them  on  him  ?      Again  and 
again  he  tried  to  cut  loose  from  her  altogether,  but 
his    resolutions    quickly    weakened,    to  evaporate 
entirely  when  he  caught  sight  of  her.    He  was  the 
soul  of  honesty  and  honour  in  everything  else,  but 
where  women  were  concerned  he  couldn't  help  him- 
self. 

His  struggles  against  the  net  which  was  gradually 
enmeshing  him,  became  ever  more  and  more  feeble 
and  rare.  In  the  end  he  gave  himself  up  completely 
to  her  charms,  quietening  his  conscience  by  pretend- 
ing that  he  took  Etherington 's  part  in  his  arguments 
with  her.  He  was  a  poor  advocate,  to  judge  by  the 
results,  for  when  the  end  of  the  summer  term  came, 
and  Rupert  had  to  say  farewell  to  Sybil  for  eight 
long  weeks,  it  was  obvious  to  both  of  them  that  only 
a  touch  was  needed  and  they  w^ould  have  been  in  each 
other's  arms. 

Rupert  had  luckily  found  a      soft  "   billet  as 
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coach  "  to  a  millionaire's  son  who  was  supposed 
to  be  working  for  ''smalls.'' 

This  meant  distraction,  fresh  society,  the  best  of 
everything,  princely  pay  .  .  .  and  comparative  for- 
getfulness  of  Winchborough.  He  had  no  longer  to 
fall  back  upon  his  own  society,  nor  did  his  hosts 
give  him  time  to  brood.  The  time  passed  very 
quickly,  every  hour  of  the  day,  was  filled  with  bath- 
ingi,  tennis,  riding,  picnics,  driving,  and  dinner 
parties.  It  was  hard  to  find  an  hour  in  which  to  go 
through  the  Latin  books  ^'  with  his  pupil,  but 
Rupert  was  not  greatly  perturbed  at  his  pupil's  aver- 
sion from  work.  For  eight  weeks  he  revelled  in 
luxury,  and  forgot  women  altogether  except  for 
spasmodic  attempts  at  letter-writing,  composed  more 
from  a  sense  of  duty  than  anything  else. 

And  yet  when  the  autumn  term  began  he  felt  a 
sense  of  compunction  and  was  more  devoted  and 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  both  to  Mary  and  Sybil, 
than  ever. 

Meanwhile  the  Etheringtons  had  been  constantly 
at  loggerheads  .  .  .  they  could  not  afford  to  go 
away  for  the  holidays  .  .  ♦  and  Winchborough, 
after  the  school  broke  up  was  intolerably  dull  for 
both  of  them. 

Stephen  lodked  upon  his  holidays  as  a  sacred  time 
set  apart  for  writing,  which  Sybil  resented.  During 
the  hot  weather  she  pined  for  some  companion  with 
whom  to  bathe  or  sit  on  the  beach  and  chat  .  .  .  and 
there  was  no  one. 

Really,  Stephen,"  she  began  one  day,  when  he 
had  refused  to  accompany  her  on  some  bicycle  expe- 
dition, ''  it  would  serve  you  right  if  I  were  to  run 
away  and  leave  you  altogether.  You've  got  no  use 
for  me:  you'd  never  miss  me.  I  think  I  shall  some 
day.'^ 

My  dear  child  .  .  .  don't  get  ridiculous  notions 
in  your  head.  You  know  I'm  never  happy  unless 
you're  about  the  house.  You're  jealous  of  my  work, 
but  we  must  live.  I'd  rather  have  you  on  my  lap 
all  day,  whispering  sweet  nonsense  in  your  ears, 
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than  sweat  away  at  these  dull  articles,  but  these  give 
bread  and  butter,  and  a  chair  to  sit  on  :  kisses  take 
up  valuable  time  .  .  .  anyway,  give  me  one  now 
just  to  show  there  is  no  ill-feeling." 

No,  I  won't :  you  make  me  angry  when  you  talk 
like  that.  I  may  go  on  from  year's  end  to  year's  end 
slaving  to  keep  house  for  you,  but  you  never  notice 
whether  the  place  is  clean  or  dirty.  You  take  no 
pride  in  clean  silver  and  cutlery :  you  never  notice 
when  the  room  is  thick  with  dust.  ...  What  is 
worse,  you  never  notice  whether  your  wife  is  look- 
ing ravishing  or  dowdy." 

**Oh,  my  dear,  don't  keep  on  about  that.  You 
tell  me  that  twice  a  daj^  regularly.  So  long  as  you 
love  me  with  a  clean  heart  I  don't  mind  much 
whether  your  face  is  clean.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you 
always  look  pretty,  but  a  wife  prefers  anyone  rather 
than  her  husband  to  tell  her  that. 

We  haven't  enough  money  for  you  to  dress  as 
I  should  like  you  to  dress,  but  if  you  take  the  per- 
centage of  my  income  that  you  spend  on  your  frocks 
you'll  find  that  it  is  considerably  higher  than  many 
very  rich  men  allow  their  wives. 

I  know  you're  more  or  less  dissatisfied  with  me, 
dear :  that  is  because  I  represent  the  transition  period 
of  husband.  In  the  past  the  husband  treated  his 
wite  as  his  property — he  looked  after  her  as  he 
would  after  his  fields,  for  much  the  same  reason. 
The  husband  of  the  future  will  meet  his  wife  on  an 
equal  plane:  she  will  not  only  have  had  freedom  but 
learnt  by  experience  how  to  use  it.  To-day  wives 
are  learning  that  they  have  freedom :  they  are 
not  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  result  is  chaos.  Read 
for  yourself  the  Divorce  Court  cases.  You  chafe 
under  the  restraint  of  marriage  laws  because  you 
live  at  a  time  when  woman  is  straining  every  nerve 
to  secure  some  sort  of  licence  for  herself. 

Unless  you  take  great  care  you  are  all  going 
to  make  a  dreadful  '  hash  '  of  your  lives  for  this 
and  the  next  few- generations  .  .  .  after  that  things 
will  settle  down  .  .  .  as  it  is  to-day,  all  husbands  fall 
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between  two  stools.  Either  they  let  their  wives  go 
their  own  way  (my  method),  and  they  abuse  what 
is  at  present  a  privilege  by  getting  mixed  up  in  some 
unholy  row,  or  else  they  bully  them,  which  the  prim- 
itive instinct  in  woman  can  appreciate,  with  the  result 
that  they  behave  themselves  and  live  ordinary, 
uneventful  lives. 

It's  my  tragedy  that  I  can't  bully  a  woman :  for 
that  reason  I  ought  never  to  have  married.  I  have 
put  all  the  power  I  could  into  your  hands :  I  have 
given  you  complete  freedom  to  fashion  your  life  as 
you  please  .  .  .  and  you  turn  and  rend  me:  com- 
plain that  I  am  weak,  that  I  don't  care,  that  my 
work  comes  first  and  you  nowhere.  That  is  absol- 
utely false:  you  are  first  in  my  life  and  always  will 
be,  but  because  you  are  tired  of  the  attentions  of  one 
man,  you  must  needs  console  your  conscience  with 
the  trumped-up  excuse  that  it's  my  fault  for  neglect- 
ing ypu,  and  you  pour  out  your  troubles  into  any 
willing  male  ear  that  happens  to  be  handy. 

There  is  one  mighty  barrier  between  us  which 
can  never  be  circumvented.  You  can't  understand 
my  point  of  view  and  I  am  rather  too  ready  to 
understand  yours.  Happy  marriages  are  only  pos- 
sible where  the  male  member  of  the  union  forces  his 
opinions  on  his  wife  and  takes  no  trouble  to  under- 
stand her  while  she,  on  her  part,  is  forced  to  come 
into  line  with  his  point  of  view  or  quit." 

I  know  what  I  should  do  in  that  case — quit." 

''No,  you  wouldn't:  that's  the  curious  thing. 
Wives  love  being  hectored,  and  they  never  leave 
husbands  who  frankly  treat  them  as  chattels:  that 
is  what  so  amazes  me  about  life. 

All  the  same,  Sybil,  to  descend  to  our  own  par- 
ticular problem,  I  wish  that  you  would  try  to  see  the 
case  as  I  see  it." 

**  How  like  a  man — selfish  to  the  core.  I  want 
you  to  see  mine  first." 

*' I  must  have  expressed  myself  badly.  What  I 
meant,  dear,  was  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  us  to 
make  some  sort  of  compromise  and  snatch  a  little 
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happiness-  You  haven't  burnt  your  boats  yet.  I 
>  hope  you  never  will :  but  I  have  noticed  (though  you 
think  I  haven't)  that  you  are  restless  and  dissatis- 
fied with  me.  It  would  have  been  the  same  who- 
ever you  had  married.  There  comes  a  time  when 
most  women  tire  of  playing  for  safety  and  are  in  a 
fearful  funk  of  growing  old  without  having  had  their 
full  meed  of  romance.  Consequently  they  try  to 
make  every  callow  youth  fall  in  love  with  them — too 
easy  a  game  to  be  worth  playing.  It's  like  Milton's 
Satan  seducing  Eve:  it's  so  unsporting:  neither  Eve 
nor  the  young  men  stand  a  dog's  chance, 

**This  problem  of  *  one  man,  one  wife,'  is  most 
perplexing.  Everyone  says  that  it  is  impracticable, 
that  at  some  time  in  his  life  every  man  and  woman 
carry  on  some  liaison  sub  rosa.  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me  see  why.    I've  never  wanted  any  other  woman 

in  the  world  than  you  " 

That's  because  you  never  look  at  a  woman." 
Whatever  the  reason,  you're  enough  for  me,  but 
I'm  selfish  enough  to  want  you  to  myself.  It's  a 
sort  of  dog-in-the-manger  theory  as  you  look  at  it 
I  know.  You  think  I  don't  want  you,  but  that  for 
respectability's  sake  I  don't  want  anyone  else  to  have 
you.  That's  not  true.  I  do  want  you :  you  are  the 
mainstay  of  my  life.  Without  you  I  don't  in  the 
least  know  how  I  should  hold  on  to  life  at  all." 

But  what  nonsense  you  are  talking,  Stephen.  I 
haven't  expressed  any  intention  of  running  away. 
I  might  as  well  confess  that  your  bad 
manners  and  outr6  conduct  horrify  me  and  make 
me  wish  for  a  more  courteous  and  gentle  man  about 
the  house  at  times.  But  I've  stuck  it  now  for  what 
seems  a  life-time:  I  might  as  well  go  on  sticking  it 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  You're  not  exactly  a  model 
husband,  and  you've  got  several  most  unpleasant 
bees  in  your  bonnet,  both  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion and  marriage :  your  nerves  are  enough  to  try 
the  patience  of  a  Griselda — but  even  so — women  have 
had  to  put  up  with  harder  things  without  grumbling. 
Do  you  want  now  to  deny  me  friends?    I  don't 
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wish  to  have  my  burdens  added  to  by  being  watched 
wherever  I  go/' 

"Don't  be  absurd!  You  know  I  trust  you  im- 
plicitly. I  was  only  warning  you  about  what  might 
happen  if  you  did  not  take  care  of  yourself.  Men 
are  not  too  honourable.  Where  women  are  con- 
cerned they  are  quite  unscrupulous  and  quite  cap- 
able of  ruining  a  man's  life  when  they  would  shiver 
at  the  thought  of  stealing  a  shilling  from  his  pocket. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  curious  morals.  I  would  not, 
for  both  our  sakes,  have  you  contaminated." 

You  go  the  wrong  way  to  work  Stephen,  by  sus- 
pecting me.  The  tragedy  of  your  life  is  a  total 
inability  to  understand  the  workings  of  a  woman's 
mind." 

So  Rupert  and  Sybil  continued  their  tete-a-tete 
conversations,  turned  to  each  other  for  sympathy, 
and  daily  forged  links  in  the  chains  which  were  fast 
binding  them  together,  careless  of  the  gossiping 
tongues  of  the  Winchborough  ladies  and  the  scarcely 
veiled  hints  of  Common  Room. 

Neither  of  them  chose  to  look  further  ahead  than 
the  next  few  days ;  both  of  them  chafed  at  the  hours 
when  they  were  kept  apart  and  flaunted  their  pas- 
sion for  all  the  world  to  see. 

Etherington  alone- was  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
true  state  of  affairs. 

One  Sunday  in  the  Christmas  term  Sybil  broached 
the  question  of  an  all-day  excursion  with  Rupert,  to 
her  husband. 

Mr.  Blundell  is  going  to  take  me  out  for  the  day 
if  you  don't  mind,  Stephen." 

**Mind,"  he  replied,  why  should  I  mind?  Very 
good  for  both  of  you.  You've  often  been  out  with 
him  before.  Why  ask  my  permission  ?  Where  are 
you  going?" 

Pentree  Bay,  if  we  can  summon  up  energy 
to  get  as  far." 

Well,  don't  walk  the  poor  devil  right  off  his 
feet.  It  will  be  good  for  both  of  you  to  get  right 
away  from  Winchborough  for  a  whole  day.  You 
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will  come  back  exhilarated  and  exalted  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree.    Good  luck  to  you  both,  you  two  babes." 

Rupert  arrived  to  fetch  her  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
found  her  waiting  in  the  garden,  radiantly  happy  at 
the  prospect.  She  was  dressed  in  a  short  dark  blue 
serge  frock  and  silk  jumper,  with  a  tam  o'  shanter 
of  yellow  which  gave  her  an  appearance  of  piquancy 
wholly  delightful  to  susceptible  Rupert. 

Do  you  think  it's  going  to  keep  fine  all  day 
she  asked,     or  shall  I  take  a  mackintosh  ?" 

No:  the  wind  is  blowing  up  from  the  west:  we 
are  in  luck's  way.  I  think  it's  going  to  be  a  perfect 
day.  The  fervent  prayer  of  two  righteous  souls  has 
availed  much  :  are  you  ready  ?" 

Ready?  I  should  think  I  was.  Am  I  dressed 
for  the  part  of  tramp  to-day  all  right?" 

You're  the  most  delicious  tramp  I  ever  saw.*^' 

They  set  off  at  a  fast  pace  along  the  cliffs  west  from 
Winchborough,  their  faces  towards  Lyonesse.  As 
it  was  late  autumn  there  was  no  danger  of  meeting 
any  visitors :  the  only  way-farers  they  passed  were 
farmers  and  sailors. 

They  agreed  not  to  walk  along  the  roads,  but  just 
to  follow  what  field  paths  looked  attractive,  and 
wander. 

The  objective  did  not  really  matter :  the  whole 
point  of  the  tour  was  to  visit  unknown  haunts,  and 
to  let  the  spirit  of  Cornwall  sink  into  them.  At 
times  they  would  stop  and  gaze  with  sheer  delight 
erf  the  blue  expanse  of  the  sea,  and  the  Sabbath  quiet 
of  the  country-side.  They  were  fascinated  by  every- 
thing, the  blue  smoke  curling  up  out  of  the  cottage 
chimneys,  the  green  pixy-rings  in  the  meadows,  the 
yellow  gorse,  the  dull-brown  leaves  falling  from  the 
trees,  the  placid  cattle  browsing  in  the  fields,  the  sea- 
gulls wheeling  and  crying  in  and  about  the  rocks, 
the  dark,  austere  colours  of  the  cliffs,  the  white 
creamy  foam  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  sunny  days  in  late 
October  which  make  one  forget  that  summer  is  over : 
when  its  very  rarity  makes  it  all  the  more  delectable. 
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The  call  of  ^sfature  is  more  insistent  at  such  a  time 
than  in  the  long,  arid  days  of  August :  both  Rupert 
and  Sybil  responded  at  once  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  mood  of  the  moment.  , 

^*  t  never  get  out  on  these  lone  heaths  without 
thinking  of  Hazlitt's  splendid  confession  that  walk- 
ing made  him  shout  and  sing  and  run  like  a  mad- 
man. But  I  always  disagree  when  he  suggests  that 
he  prefers  walking  alone.  I  want  to  share  my  , 
ecstasy  :  there's  precious  little  joy  in  being  happy 
5ilone   is  there?"  i 

'^No.  I  feel  like  that  too,''  replied  Sybil.  '^1 
like  to  have  someone  with  me  in  my  good  days,  if 
it  is  only  for  the  fact  that  years  afterwards  I  may  meet 
them  again  and  say  *  Do  you  remember  that  gorg- 
eous walk  we  had  along  the  cliffs  at  so-and-so 
.  .  .  .  and  we  met  that  dear  old  man,  or  ran 
from  that  infuriated  bull  ' :  always  some  incident, 
occurs  to  make  the  day  memorable.  Walking  like  > 
this  clears  the  mind  and  makes  one's  brain  work:- 
we  begin  to  look  on  life  from  a  more  detached  point 
of  view  than  we  commonly  bring  to  bear  on  it  when 
we  stay  at  home,  and  simply  carry  on." 

How's  life  going  this  term  ?    More  reconciled  ?' 
No.    When  I  married  Stephen  I  had  no  idea  of  i 
life  at  all :  the  glamour  of  him  took  me  by  storm  : 
he  was  so  unlike  all  the  other  men  I  had  met :  he 
thought,  which  was  more  than  most  of  the  callow 
youths  of  our  neighbourhood  did :  he  had  written 
t3rooks  and  I  was  green  enough  to  think  that  authors 
were  a  race  apart.    It  seemed  so  wonderful  to  think  j 
that  I  should  be  the  wife  of  so  famous  a  man  r i 
Mrs.  Etherington,  the  wife  of  the  eminent  Stephen  - 
Etherington,  the  writer  .  .  .  you  know  the  sort  of 
thing.    Then  we  came  here  and  I  had  to  endure  the 
tontetopt  of  all  the  old  cats,  who  were  mortally^ 
afraid  that  we  should  be  given  a  house  .  .  .  what^ 
sort  of  housemaster's  wife  should  I  make  ?    I,  whOv| 
care  for  nothing  except  gaiety  and  London  andj 
cheerful  society  and  shops.  ..."  | 
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That's  not  true:  you  care  for  the  open  country 
J  and  walks  like  this." 

'  Yes,  I  know  I  do:  but  that's  because  I  have  & 
congenial  companion  in  you.  You  are  different* 
from  the  others:  you  understand:  you  aren't  eaten 
up  with  conceit :  you  can  tear  yourself  away  from 
the  everlasting  shop-talk:  you  aren't  lost  when  the 
talk  veers  round  from  Harris's  chances  of  getting 
scarlet  fever,  or  Hopkin's  wonderful  swerve  M 
Rugger."  Here  we  can  just  stroll  along  and  giv^ 
ourselves  up  to  the  exquisite  flavour  of  the  sea- 
breezes  .  .  .  when  most  of  the  men  go  for  a  walk 
they  go  in  pairs,  walking  very  fast  and  talking  very 
loudly  about  some  point  in  school  politics :  they  see 
nothing  while  they  walk :  their  eyes  are  glued  to  the 
ground  and  their  minds  are  never  roused  out  of  the 
groove  of  petty  routine.  But  I  am  always  so  exhiK 
arated  by  walking  when  I'm  on  these  cliffs  that  I 
begin  to  think  myself  mistress  of  all  I  survey.  I  am 
then  a  real  queen,  infinitely  aloof  from  any  petty 
worries  of  domestic  finance  and  human  querulous- 
ness.  It  is  like  bathing:  I  just  want  to  give  myself 
up  to  Nature :  she  can  do  with  me  what  she  wills.  I 
am  filled  with  so  deep  a  sense  of  thankfulness  at  the 
gorgeous  pageant  of  beauty  that  I  am  willing  in 
return  to  obey  her  slightest  whim." 

They  wandered  slowly  along,  turning  aside  to  look 
at  old  farm-houses  and  medieval  churches,  resting 
on  furze-clad  downs  and  rocky  summits,  in  order  to 
drink  in  some  specially  fascinating  view- 
So  the  golden  hours  passed,  drawing  each  of  them 
insidiously,  unconsciously  nearer  to  each  other. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  when  they  discovered 
to  their  surprise  that  they  had  run  right  into  a  storm. 
They  were  miles  from  the  nearest  village  and  no 
shelter  seemed  accessible. 

I  think  we'd  better  get  down  on  to  the  shore 
and  find  a  cave,"  suggested  Rupert.  It  probably 
won*t  last  long." 

As  she  gave  him  her  hand  over  the  places  where 
the  descent  became  more  than  ordinarily  precipitoua; 
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Rupert  felt  a  glow  of  delight  and  passion  surgingl 
through  him.    How  glorious  she  was  .  .  •  and  for 
^one  whole  day  at  least  she  was  his,  all  his. 

They  luckily  found  a  cavern  just  before  the  storm 
burst.  As  they  penetrated  further  into  the  darkness 
of  the  cave  Sybil  crept  nearer  to  him  and  clutched 
kim  by  the  arm.  | 

YouVe  no  idea,"  she  whispered,     what  a  diff-| 
erence  it  makes  having  you  with  me :  I  am  a  dreadful 
little  coward  w^hen  Pm  alone  in  a  storm.    In  the' 
summer  when  it  thunders,  I'm  worse  still.  ...  I 
should  so  hate  to  be  killed  atone." 

But  you  wouldn't  mind  if  I  were  there  to  share 
four  fate." 

''Well — we'd  still  be  together,  then,  you  see." 

Rupert's  heart  stood  still.  .  .  .     You  mean  I'm 
r^s  much  to  you  as  that?"    His  voice  trembled. 

'*  Yes,"  she  whispered.    *'  Oh !  can't  you  see?" 

''  Sybil,  my  love,  my  love." 
Rupert— What  are  we  doing  ?    For  God's  sake,  i 
.  .  .  Oh!  it  isn't  fair.    I've  been  struggling  so  ^ 
liard."  ] 

"  It's  no  good,  dear.  We  belong  to  each  other.  | 
I've  never  wanted  anyone  as  I  want  you.  Why  spoil  I 
your  whole  life  out  of  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty  ?  I 
Etherington  doesn't  want  you :  you  never  go  about  J 
together:  he  doesn't  love  you  as  I  do."  1 

"  I  wish  I  knew  whether  that  is  true :  I  try  to  think 
It  is,  that's  what  bothers  me:  he's  so  full  up  with 
his  ideas  on  education  that  he  has  no  time  to  spend 
on  his  wife.  And  I  do  so  love  being  looked  after:  I 
know  it's  silly.  I'm  luckier  than  some  women:  he 
does  not  beat  me  or  bully  me:  he  simply  doesn't 
count  me  in  his  scheme  of  things.  I  am  always  there 
— safely  to  be  relied  on.  I  am  just  so  much  goods 
and  chattels.  I  do  want  a  taste  of  romance  and 
passion  before  I  die :  just  a  little  of  that  glorious 
frenzy  which  one  reads  about  in  books:  I'm  too 
foung  to  settle  down  to  a  commonplace,  domesticated 
existence.  Stephen  does  not  think  about  me  as  a 
girl  at  all.    I  don't  know  why  he  ever  married:  he 
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didn't  really  want  a  wife.  I  was  taken  in  by  the 
glamour  of  his  intellect,  and  the  strength  of  his 
personality :  he  swept  me  off  my  feet,  and  having 
won  me  had  no  further  use  for  me.  .  .  .  Still  it  isn't 
right  for  me  to  leave  him  on  grounds  like  these.  Pv^ 
made  my  bed  and  I  must  lie  on  it." 

So  she  went  through  the  same  arguments  she  had 
so  often  tried  to  thresh  out  before. 

Yes,  but  darling,  think  of  me.  Am  I  to  he 
defrauded  of  my  life-passion,  too,  just  because  of  him  ? 
I  could  never  learn  to  love  anyone  again  as  I  love 
you.  ...  I  can't  give  you  up :  every  fibre  of  my 
being  aches  for  you." 

Yes — I  know — I  know:  I  too  cannot  imagine 
life  without  you  now,  Rupert,  but  what  are  we  t# 
do?    We  can't  meet  secretly  like  this  for  long." 

We  must  go  away,  somewhere  where  we  are 
not  known.  I  can't  live  apart  from  you  and  we 
can't  stay  here.  Oh,  don't  let's  talk  about  ways 
and  means  now  that  we've  just  found  each  other« 
Isn't  it  enough  that  we  have  learnt  what  love  is,  and 
give  ourselves  up  to  it?" 

Forgotten  was  the  storm,  the  passing  hours,  every- 
thing except  the  ecstasy  of  the  passion  that  was  on 
them.  He  crushed  her  fiercely  to  him  as  they 
strained  to  each  other's  embrace,  oblivious  of  every- 
thing except  the  need  of  one  another. 

The  daylight  was  waning  when  at  last  they 
emerged  from  the  cavern,  exhausted  with  the  ardour 
of  their  passion. 

To  their  consternation  they  found  that  the  tide 
had  risen  too  far  to  admit  of  their  reaching  the  cove 
which  they  had  climbed  down. 

If  they  were  to  attain  safety  they  would  have  to 
try  the  rock  where  they  stood. 

Rupert  tried  first  to  find  a  way,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  crag  some  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  Higher  than  that  he  could  not  go.  He 
came  down  to  draw  her  up  to  him,  and  there  on  the 
narrow  ledge  they  clung  together,  watching  the  ever« 
rising  tide. 
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If  we  are  to  die  to-day,  I  shall  at  least  die  happy," 
whispered  Sybil  in  his  ear,  "  nothing  really  matters 
?iOw  that  I  have  found  you :  death  whenever  it  comes 
could  not  come  more  opportunely  than  now.  Death 
is  after  all  only  an  incident.  We  shall  enter  on  our 
real  united  life  only  afterwards,  where  no  one  can 
ever  come  between  us." 

To  die  upon  a  kiss  is  to  ensure  eternal  happiness. 
I  never  welcomed  the  thought  of  death  as  I  do  now. 
Vm  just  blissfully  happy  ...  to  wait  and  watch 
with  you  over  the  sea  until  the  dawn  breaks  and 
restores  us  to  this  mad  world  or  else  unites  us  for 
ever  by  taking  us  away  from  it.  .  .  .  You're  not 
afraid  of  death,  Sybil?" 

I  always  used  to  be  before  I  met  you :  that  was 
because  I  hated  the  thought  of  quitting  before  I  had 
found  love.  Now  that  I  have  really  lived  I  am  con- 
tent to  die :  content  because  whatever  comes  I  shall 
know  that  I  am  only  yours  and  you  are  mine." 

As  the  night  drew  on  Rupert  took  off  his  coat  and 
wrapped  it  round  her  shoulders :  she  drew  closer  to 
him  and  nestled  her  head  against  his  chest,  his  arms 
holding  her  tightly  lest  she  should  faint  and  fall. 

So  the  long  hours  passed  and  the  tide  rose  quietly, 
ever  higher  but  never  reached  the  ledge  on  which 
they  were  perched. 

The  first  streaks  of  dawn  over  the  sea  roused 
Rupert  from  a  profound  meditation.  .  .  .  What  did 
the  future  hold  in  store?  That  he  loved  Sybil 
ardently,  passionately,  as  he  had  never  loved  a  girl 
before,  he  firmly  believed.  That  her  presence  was 
essential  to  his  happiness  he  fully  realised,  but  he 
hated  the  thought  of  betraying  Etherington.  What- 
ever happened  Etherington  stood  to  lose.  Either  he 
and  Sybil  would  have  to  take  their  fate  in  their  own 
hands  or  else  meet  surreptitiously. 

If  they  ran  away  it  meant  starvation.  He  could 
get  no  other  mastership  if  the  scandal  became 
known :  it  would  take  some  time  before  he  could 
gain  a  footing  in  any  other  profession.  Besides, 
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what  profession  outside  journalism  would  counten- 
ance a  man  who  had  run  off  with  the  wife  of  <me 
of  his  colleagues?  Secret  meetings,  on  the  other 
hand,  meant  the  ever-present  danger  of  discovery 
and  the  consequent  ignominy  and  disgrace.  One 
thing  he  would  not  do  and  that  was  to  throw  her  over. 
She  clung  to  him  entirely,  relying  on  him  not  to 
desert  her. 

He  had  gone  so  far  now  that  whichever  way 
he  turned  spelt  treachery  to  someone.  He  knew  in 
his  heart  that  he  would  follow  the  way  of  least  resist- 
ance and  do  whatever  Sybil  suggested.  He  looked 
down  on  her  sleeping  face,  exquisitely  beautiful  in 
its  content,  the  lips  a  little  puckered  at  the  corners : 
he  could  not  resist  kissing  her  eyelids  and  hair ;  so 
impulsively  passionate  did  these  kisses  become  that 
she  first  sighed  with  happiness  and  crooned  to  her- 
self, and  then  slowly  opened  her  eyes  and  put  up 
her  mouth  to  his,  whispering,  as  if  confessing  a 
secret  to  herself,  I  am  so  awfully,  awfully  happy, 
rd  like  to  stay  like  this  for  ever."  Gradually  she 
wakened  to  the  situation,  first  to  the  beauty  of  the 
early  morning  light  over  the  sea,  then  to  her  pre-^ 
carious  position  on  the  rock.  Suddenly  the  full 
significance  of  it  broke  in  upon  her. 

''Rupert,  what  have  we  done?  Tm — I'm 
frightened." 

*' It's  nothing,  dear:  it's  not  too  late  to  retract: 
we  have  only  to  go  home  now  and  tell  your  husband 
exactly  what  has  happened.  These  accidents  often 
occur  on  the  coast." 

Yes — yes — I  know:  but  afterwards?  You  do 
love -me,  Rupert,  don't  you?  You  meant  what  you 
said  in  the  cave  and  here  last  night  ?  You  weren'*?! 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment?" 

*'Of  course  I  wasn't,  dearest.  I'm  ready  to  run 
away  with  you  now,  if  you  like.  I  want  to  do  what's 
best  for  both  of  us.    I  can't  live  without  you." 

Can't  we  go  on  meeting  quietly  without  anyone 
knowing,  while  we  make  up  our  minds  as  to  ways 
and  means?" 
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"  We  shall  have  to,  dear.  Have  you  considered 
lhat  you'll  have  to  face  poverty,  if  not  actual  starva- 
tion, if  we  go  away  now  ?  I  must  try  to  get  another 
job  at  once,  and  when  it  is  all  settled  we  can  then 
disappear  together." 

Yes,  that's  better.    The  present  business  is  to 
get  home  and  explain.'' 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  before  they  got  back  to 
Etherington's  house,  and  they  found  him  sitting 
with  face  of  ashen-grey  in  his  study,  gazing  blankly 
into  the  dead  fire.  A  wave  of  compunction  at  the 
misery  he  was  causing  crossed  Rupert's  mind  when 
he  reafised  how  acutely  Stephen  must  have  suffered 
during  his  wife's  absence. 

But  his  unfeigned  joy  at  having  Sybil  back  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  any  flaw  in  the  story  which 
tJiey  told  him. 

I  thought  something  like  that  must  have  hap- 
pened— but  I  felt  so  hopeless  when  you  didn't  come 
back  last  night.  I  couldn't  ask  any  of  the  Winch- 
borough  people  to  help  me  find  you :  their  tongues 
would  have  started  wagging  at  once.  A  couple  of 
©oast-guards  and  I  have  been  searching  for  you,  but 
we  couldn't  trace  you  at  all.  But  somehow  I  knew 
you'd  be  all  right  with  Blundell  to  look  after  you. 
If  you'd  been  with  me  I  should  have  drowned  you 
or  thrown  you  down  the  cliff  by  mistake.  You  level- 
headed people  never  come  to  harm. 

Poor  old  Blundell  suffers  most:  he  has  to  be  in 
school  in  two  or  three  hours:  you'd  better  snatch 
sotne  sleep  while  you  can.    Come  along  and  I'll 
make  up  a  bed  for  you  in  the  spare  room.  You, 
Sybil,  will  have  to  spend  all  to-morrow,  I  mean  the  j 
rest  of  the  day,  sleeping  to  get  right  again.    I'm  ; 
mighty  glad  to  see  you  back  safe  and  sound,  dear.  { 
You're  like  a  pair  of  kids  for  getting  lost."  j 

The  more  Etherington  indulged  in  his  mild  banter, 
the  more  criminal  Rupert  felt  at  deceiving  him.  He 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  bed,  though  he  was  tortured 
at  the  thought  of  Sybil  sleeping  in  the  next  room  with 
Etheritigton. 
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He  had  agreed  with  Sybil  that  the  best  thing  for 
them  both  to  do  was  not  to  meet  for  a  week  at  least, 
so  that  they  could  form  their  judgment  coolly  and 
decide  on  the  best  course  of  action. 

What  worried  Rupert  more  than  anything  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  agreed  to  meet  Mary  ais  usual  on 
the  Monday  night,  and  he  could  not  in  common  fair- 
ness, break  his  relations  with  her  suddenly.  After 
all  what  did  it  matter  ?  She  was  only  just  a  good 
''pal.'* 'She  would  give  him  good  advice.  He 
could  trust  her:  he  was  annoyed  to  find  that  he 
hadn't  told  Sybil  about  her.  Somehow  he  couldn't 
bring  himself  to  do  that.  He  would  have  to  do  so 
before  any  further  action  was  taken. 

In  form  that  day  he  felt  curiously  hypocritical. 
He  had  highly  moral  convictions  while  he  was  teach- 
:jng  and  always  endeavoured  to  turn  every  lesson  into 
a  character-forming  lecture. 

He  succeeded  in  doing  this  in  his  English  hours, 
but  to-day  all  his  attempts  to  make  his  boys  realise 
the  "beauty  of  holiness"  failed.  His  usual  cliches 
sounded  flat  and  dull  platitudes  to  him  as  l^e 
solemnly  mouthed  them — worse,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  they  sounded  false.  What  right  had  he, 
w^ho  was  about  to  commit  adultery,  to  put  it  bluntly, 
to  try  to  lead  others?  Surely  these  boys  must  see 
through  him.  His  nerves  must  be  going,  he  thought. 
He  found  the  class-room  intolerably  ugly  and  bare, 
the  boys  stupid  and  dull.  What  on  earth  was  the 
use  of  a  man  of  his  education  doing  wasting  his  hours 
in  enunciating  elementary  theories  of  English  and 
Mathematics  when  he  might  be  himself  learning  or 
tackling  problems  demanding  a  man's  brains? 
Teaching  was  a  job  for  plodding,  dull,  unambitious 
souls,  content  to  tread  in  the  ordinary  groove,  not 
for  men  who  lusted  after  other  men's  wives.  In 
Common  Room  at  *'  break  "  he  got  furiously  angry 
.because  a  little  group  of  senior  men  were  discussing 
a  new  system  of  marking  with  the  seriousness  which 
a  Cabinet  would  devote  to  the  question  of  embroiling 
their  country  in  a  great  war.    The  pettiness  of  the 
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life  was  breaking  him  up :  he  wanted  to  get  outside 
and  breathe  the  fresh  air.  The  atmosphere  of  school 
was  stifling.  The  hours  passed  more  slowly  than 
ever  in  the  afternoon,  because  he  committed  the  fatal 
mistake  of  making  his  forms  go  on  with  their  work 
while  he  stalked  up  and  down  mooning,  w.aiting  for 
the  time  of  release. 

He  was  at  the  appointed  trysting-place  an  hour 
before  his  time  that  night,  blind  to  all  the  gorgeous 
colours  of  the  Cornish  evening,  brooding  only  over 
his  personal  problem.  He  failed  entirely  to  appre- 
ciate the  clean,  healthy,  winsomeness  of  Mary  as  she 
struggled  up  the  rock  to  greet  him. 

Hello,  Rupert,  am  I  so  very  late?"  she  began. 

YouVe  got  a  face  as  long  as  from  here  to  next 
summer.    What's  the  matter?  Grumpy?" 

I  am  in  an  awful  fix,  Mary :  come  and  sit  down 
and  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it." 

The  confessions  of  a  schoolmaster:  chapter  one: 
right-o :  fire  ahead !  What  have  you  been  doing  ? 
Committing  arson,  robbing  the  bank,  flirting  with 
.  .  .  you've  not  been  making  love  to  ...  " 

''What  makes  you  say  that?" 
Good  Lord!  You're  in  love:  oh,  Rupert,  you 
don't  mean  to  say  it's  that?  You're  not  going  to 
throw  me  over,  to  tell  me  that  .  .  .  I've  so  loved 
these  nights.  So  '  sad  and  bad  and  mad  it  was — but, 
oh,'  etc." 

How  did  you  guess  ?" 

'*  Not  seriously,  Rupert?" 

**  Yes." 
But  who?" 

Syb— Mrs.  Etherington." 

Good  Heavens — a  married  woman  :  my  poor  boy. 
Let's  have  the  whole  story." 

He  unfolded  to  her  all  that  had  occurred  the  day 
before :  while  he  was  talking  Mary  sat  rigidly  still,  so 
still  that  he  interrupted  her  once  to  ask  if  she  was 
really  listening,  to  which  she  had  impatiently  replied  : 
Listening?    You  bet  I  am:  go  on." 
When  he  had  finished  he  found  that  her  voice  had 
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changed:  it  was  dry,  hard  and  husky:  it  was  like 
listening  to  some  stranger. 

So  you  want  my  advice,  do  you  ?  Well,  you've 
come  to  the  wrong  shop.  Let  me  make  my  confes- 
sion first,  before  you  start  asking  me  for  advice.  Do 
you  remember  my  telling  you  once  that  I  wasn't  the 
sort  of  girl  who  fell  in  love  easily,  but  when  I  did  fall 
in  love  nothing  would  cure  me  ?  Well — I  am  in  love : 
I'm  in  love  with  you:  fairly  damned  silly,  isn't  it? 
You  needn't  start  like  that :  it's  not  so  very  funny  for 
me.  You  were  not  like  other  men  to  me.  You 
didn't  try  to  take  liberties.  You  honoured  me  by 
making  a  real  friend  of  me.  I've  tried  hard  all  my 
life  to  learn  things  so  that  I  should  talk  like  a  lady 
and  know  all  the  different  things  that  ladies  know. 
As  soon  as  you  came  I  tried  harder  than  ever.  You 
never  noticed  that  you  were  gradually  weaving  a  net 
round  me.  You  just  looked  on  me  as  a  holiday  from 
school,  a  change  from  the  society  of  the  doctor's 
and  masters'  daughters.  It  was  just  a  lark,  with  a 
^pice  of  danger  added,  creeping  out  here  and  dallying 
with  me,  kissing  me.  My  God !  how  I  ached  every 
night  for  those  lightly-given  kisses  of  yours.  I 
struggled  at  first,  I  could  see  that  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  be  married:  you'd  have  got  chuckdfd  out  of 
Winchborough — but  Love  in  the  end  always  wins :  it 
is  much  too  hard  to  fight  against  nature:  you  would 
sit  up  here  and  talk  a  lot  of  silly  philosophical  talk 
about  death  and  morals  and  education,  and  I  would 
try  to  keep  you  interested — in  yourself — by  listening 
and  answering  as  intelligently  as  I  could.  But  all 
the  time  I  was  watching  you,  watching  the  curve  of 
your  lips,  the  changing  lights  in  your  eyes,  imagin- 
ing myself  in  your  arms,  yours,  all  yours,  on  some 
far  desert  island.  I  dreamt  my  dreams  and  dreaded 
lest  they  should  break  and  fade  away  into  nothing- 
ness, as  they  have.  I  was  wanting  to  give  myself  to 
you  all  the  time.  There  w^as  nothing  I  would  not 
have  done  for  you  .  .  .  and  by  the  irony  of  fate  all 
you  demanded  was  a  few  cheap  kisses,  my  compan- 
1  ionship  for  an  hour  or  two  on  slack  nights,  a  mono- 
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syllable  here  and  there  .  .  .  and  then  '  Good-nig-ht.' 
And  now  you  want  my  advice.  What  do  you  think 
it  will  sound  like  ?  No — don't  speak — I  want  to  get 
this  off  my  chest  first.  I'm  really  going  to  try  to 
put  the  problem,  which  is  now  infinitely  compli- 
cated, before  you  with  al«  the  fairness  in  my  power. 

Solution  one.  You  can  run  away  with  Mrs. 
Etherington  and  thereby  ruin  her  husband's  chances 
of  ever  doing  good.  His  energy  will  all  turn  to 
cynicism,  his  good  rich  cream  run  sour.  What  will 
you  two  do  ?  There  is  only  one  place  where  you  can 
hide — London.  You'll  have  to  find  work  of  some 
sort.  What  are  you  fitted  for  ?  To  teach  ?  Yes. — 
What  school  will  welcome  a  couple  of  your  sort? 
None  in  the  world.  You  will  have  to  begin  afresh  on 
some  new  idea:  most  businesses  require  capital. 
How  will  Mrs.  Etherington  take  to  starvation  ?  She 
is  a  woman  passionately  devoted  to  the  good  things 
of  this  life.  Without  smart  frocks,  gay  society, 
constant  amusement,  she  would  be  lost.  You'll 
begin  to  nag  at  one  another :  she  will  notice  all  the 
bad  points  about  you  and  compare  you  at  first 
silently,  then  out  loud,  to  your  disadvantage,  with 
her  husband.  You'll  taunt  her  with  having  handi- 
capped your  whole  future ;  she'll  regard  you  as  the 
man  who  was  the  occasion  of  her  being  thrown  out 
of  society.  In  the  end  you'll  starve,  murder  each 
other  or  drift  asunder. 

Solution  two.    Marry  me!    Yes,  I  know  I'm 
fighting  for  my  own  hand:  I'm  unmaidenly  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.    But  it's  time  for  plain  speaking. 
You'll  say  you  don't  love  me.    Perhaps  that's  true.  . 
Am  I  pretty  ?    Am  I  less  pretty  than  your  precious 
Sybil  ?    Do  I  love  you  less  than  she  does  ?    She  has  j 
thought  that  she  loved  a  man  before:  she  may  find 
her  mistake  for  a  second  time.    I've  never  seen  a 
man  I've  ever  wanted   except  you.    There's   no  ! 
*  damaged  goods  '  about  me.    For  you  I  would  go 
through  fire  and  water.    Metaphorically  I'm  going  J 
through  fire  and  water  now;  it  isn't  exactly  easy  ' 
talking  as  I  am  talking  now,  but  I  must  make  you 
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realise  the  danger  you  are  in.  You're  infatuated 
with  this  girl  and  can't  count  or  daren't  face  the 
consequences.  Leave  out  of  account  the  moral  side 
of  the  question  altogether  if  you  like,  though  I  doubt 
if  you'll  ever  have  a  moment's  peace  for  the  rest  of 
your  life  if  you  succumb  to  this  temptation.  Come 
away  with  me:  I'm  willing  to  live  with  you  without 
marriage  to  start  with,  so  sure  am  I  that  we  can  make 
va  success  of  life,  that  I  can  win  you  in  the  end.  My 
love  for  you  is  all-devouring,  unshatterable,  endur- 
ing ...  oh !  Rupert,  why  will  you  let  me  go  on 
exposing  my  soul  before  you  in  this  shameless  way  ? 
Stop  me — take  me  away — do  anything  with  me,  but 
don't  turn  me  down  now — I  know  it's  not  your  fault 
— I  know  it's  not  the  way  to  win  a  man  to  show  him 
your  need  of  him,  but  I've  got  to  play  with  all  my 
cards  on  the  table  ..." 

Mary — Mary — I'm  ...  I  don't '  know  what  to 
say.  I  feel  an  utter  beast.  I'd  no  idea,  not  the  re- 
motest conception,  that  you  cared  for  me  like  this. 
.  .  .  Oh !  it's  no  good  talking.  I  like  you — you 
know  I  do:  in  a  queer  sort  of  way  I  love  you  :  you're 
just  the  best  sort  of  pal  a  man  could  ever  have :  I 
couldn't  keep  away  from  you  evep  if  I  tried,  to-day, 
but  Sybil  is  all  the  world  to  me.  I  want  her  as — as 
you  want  me.  It  would  be  false,  hellish  for  me  to 
go  off  with  you,  wanting  her  as  I  do.  For  her  I  am 
content  to  lose  my  honour,  to  lose  all  chance  of  mak- 
ing good :  I  want  but  her  in  all  the  world,  and  I 
must  and  will  have  her.  It's  no  good  prolonging  a 
useless  argument.  There  aren't  any  words  for  what 
I  feel  about  you,  dear :  I  honour  your  love :  would  to 
God  I  was  worthy  of  it.  I  suppose  you  won  t  see  me 
again?" 

[  You  really  mean  this,  Rupert?  You  know  you 
I  are  breaking  my  heart.  Please,  please  don't  be  led 
I  away  by  just  a  chance  whim.  At  least  promise  me 
I  to  do  nothing  rash.  You'll  meet  me  just  as  usual 
and  tell  me  what  you  decide  to  do?  Give  it  a  little 
time.  You  don't  want  to  ruin  yoiir  whole  life  with- 
out at  any  rate  turning  over  all  the  pros  and  cons.'* 
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''Wouldn't  it  be  wiser  to  break  off  now,  Mary? 
No  good  can  come  of  bur  meetings  :  you'll  be  asking 
me  for  a  love  which  I  can't  give :  I  shall  be  demand- 
ing a  friendship  which  you  can't  bestow." 

I'll  risk  that.  '  Half  a  loaf '  's  a  good  proverb* 
Only  be  honest  with  me,  Rupert.  I'm  going  home 
now:  I'm  too  tired  to  bear  any  more  to-night:  only 
kiss  me  once  more,  for  the  last  time." 

She  clung  to  him  as  if  she  would  in  that  one  kiss 
drain  up  his  whole  soul,  then  letting  him  go  as  sud- 
denly as  sh^  had  caught  him  to  her,  she  turned  and 
ran  down  the  cliff-side. 


i 


CHAPTER  TEN 


CLIMAX  AND  ANTI-CLIMAX 

THE  rest  of  the  week  passed  all  too  slowly.  Rupert 
lived  only  for  his  next  meeting  with  Sybil.  They 
had  agreed  to  meet  while  all  the  school  were  in 
chapel  on  Sunday  evening  in  one  of  the  many  caves 
with  which  the  coast  was  strewn.    The  sight  of  her 
cleared  any  lingering  doubts  he  might  have  had 
about  his  passion  for  her. 

Oh  !  my  beloved;  I  can't  bear  this  separation  any 
longer;  these  last  few  days  have  been  unendurable. 
You  must  come  with  me,  and  soon.  You  will  come, 
won't  you  ?  '* 

Come?  Of  course  I  will,  Rupert;  Tve  thought 
out  everything  this  last  week.  The  more  Stephen 
comes  near  me  the  less  I  can  bear  the  prospect  of 
living  with  him  any  more.  When  I  compare  his  per- 
functory kisses  with  your  passionate  ones,  his  mild, 
casual  embraces  with  yours,  I  just  ache  for  you.  I've 
thought  of  nothing  but  you  all  day  and  all  night 
lately.  I've  seen  you  wherever  I've  been.  I'm 
ready — ready  whenever  you  call." 

Sybil,  you  dear,  you  mean  it?  I  can  hardly 
believe  my  fortune.  I'm  ready — now — to-night — to- 
morrow." 

No,  dearest;  we  must  work  out  our  scheme  care- 
fully, so  as  to  cause  the  least  amount  of  fuss.  Term 
ends  on  Tuesday  week ;  all  the  masters  and  boys  will 
have  gone  away  by  Wednesday.  On  that  day 
Stephen  goes  to  London  to  attend  a  conference. 
You'll  go — I've  thought  it  all  out — to  Yeovil,  some 
time  on  Wednesday,  and  I'll  join  you  there  on  the 
night  mail.    We'll  go  on  from  there  to  Weymouth 
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by  car,  spend  the  night  there,  go  across  to  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  next  morning,  then  back  to  London  at 
our  leisure.  You  go  on  and  book  our  room  at  the 
hotel  at  Weymouth,  get  the  car  to  meet  me  at  Yeovil, 
.    .    .    and  then  no  one  will  find  us." 

How  splendid;  oh,  you  glorious  child.  If  only 
it  were  Wednesday  week.  I  don't  know  how  I  shall 
exist  till  then.  You're  really  sure  of  yourself  ?  You 
won't  want  to  turn  back  when  you  find  it's  too  late  ?" 

No — my  mind  is  made  up;  I  want  you  and  you 
alone.  Oh  !  Rupert,  I  do  love  you  so  much.  I  could 
just  kill  you  with  over-love." 

It  was  not  till  the  night  before  he  was  to  go  that 
Rupert  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  break  the  news  to 
Mary.  She  heard  him  out  in  silence,  and  then  said 
nothing  in  answer  to  his  repeated  question  as  to  what 
she  thought  of  him.  Looking  down  at  her,  he  saw 
that  she  was  crying  silently  to  herself,  crying  as  if 
her  whole  being  was  shattered. 

Oh  !  Mary,  Mary,  can't  you  understand?  I've 
tried  to  be  fair  to  you.  There  are  some  things  in  life 
over  which  we  have  no  control.  This  is  just  fate. 
Sybil  and  I  are  bound  to  one  another,  and  are  as  much 
one  in  body  and  spirit  as  ever  husband  and  wife  could 
be."  ^ 

Yes — yes — I  know;  it's  just  for  myself,  dear,  to 
think  that  I  have  lost  you  at  the  end  of  all.    I  only  j 
hope  you'll  be  happy,  Rupert.    My  life  is  over.    It  | 
isn't  your  fault.     It  was  just  my  own  stupid  self,  J 
thinking  that  I  was  going  to  be  the  happiest  girl  in  ; 
all   the  world.    Be  good  to  her;  remember  that  ^ 
you've  both  got  to  give  and  take,  to  make  millions 
of  sacrifices  after  this  big  one,  if  you're  going  to  make  ; 
a  success  of  your  lives.    I'll  never  forget  you,  dear;  j 
try  sometimes  to  remember  your  little  Cornish  girl. 
Good-bye." 

She  was  gone  before  he  had  begun  to  make  his  ^ 
apology.  How  awful  it  was  to  think  that  no  action  \ 
could  be  taken  without  affecting  everyone  else  alt  I 
round  you  like  this;  that  all  this  endless  misery  and  l 
havoc  should  have  to  enter  the  world  in  order  that  J 
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two  people  should  be  happy  !  At  any  raite  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  To  take  one's  courage  in  both 
hands,  to  adventure  all  on  the  throw  of  the  dice — it 
must  turn  out  all  right;  he  had  no  qualms  about 
Sybil.  Light-heartedly  he  took  his  departure  from 
sleepy  Winchborough,  and  after  a  roundabout  jour- 
ney, arrived  in  Weymouth,  ordered  a  room  for  him- 
self and  wife  under  a  false  name,  and  then  waited  for 
the  night. 

It  was  two  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  that 
Sybil's  train  was  due  at  Yeovil  Junction,  so  he  had 
many  hours  to  waste  before  he  could  hope  to  have 
her  in  his  arms. 

Now  that  he  had  taken  the  final  step  of  resigning 
his  post  at  Winchborough,  of  casting  adrift  on  the 
world,  without  a  chance  of  a  fresh  post  as  a  school- 
master, or  anything  else  that  he  could  see,  he  began 
to  feel  moody.  Mary  was  right;  he  would  have  to 
find  a  position  of  some  sort  quickly  to  keep  Sybil  in 
comfort.  Somehow  he  could  not  see  her  roughing 
it.  With  Mary  it  would  have  been  different.  She 
was  used  to  penury  and  slavery ;  how  fresh  and  cheer- 
ful and  bright  she  had  kept  herself  in  spite  of  her  im- 
poverished circumstances.  He  found  himself  won- 
dering how  long  Sybil  would  preserve  her  exquisite 
delicate  bloom  of  beauty  when  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity to  work.  He  grew  more  and  more  anxious  as 
the  day  wore  on.  Suppose  she  repented  at  the  last 
moment  and  did  not  come.  But  no !  That 
thought  was  intolerable.  She  was  his,  body  and 
sojul.  He  could  count  on  her  till  death.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  time  drew  on  for  her  train  to  come  in,  he 
became  more  and  more  anxious,  less  and  less  sure 
both  of  himself  and  her.  More  than  once  he  thought 
of  taking  flight  altogether;  what  it  was  that  fright- 
ened him  he  did  not  know;  he  could  not  give  it  a 
name. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  up  to  Yeovil 
to  meet  the  train.  He  had  never  waited  on  a  more 
cheerless  or  colder  platform.  The  wind  swept  up 
the  cutting  merciless  in  its  icy  intensity.  He  was  en- 
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tirely  alone.  Not  even  a  porter  appeared  to  afford  him 
companionship.  He  felt  that  he  was  cut  off  from  so- 
ciety ;  yes,  that  was  what  he  feared.  Society  would 
punish  him  for  breaking  its  laws  by  ostracising  him ; 
Etherington  would  be  amply  avenged;  his  father  and 
mother  would  be  heartbroken ;  he  could  already  feel 
the  world's  curses  in  his  ears,  when  a  roar  in  the 
distance,  quickly  getting  louder,  proclaimed  the 
approach  of  the  train.  His  spirits  began  to  ris^ 
again ;  they  had  fallen  in  the  chill  of  the  night  to  zero. 
The  train  slowed  down ;  a  carriage-door  opened,  and 
at  last  she  appeared.  So  she  had  come;  it  was  all 
right.  All  his  fears  had  been  in  vain.  He  rushed 
up  to  her,  clasped  her  to  him  closely  in  the  dim  light, 
and  rained  hot  kisses  on  her  cheeks  with  a  gasping 
sob  of  relief.  My  darling  .  .  .  my  brave  dar- 
ling; you've  really  come." 

Yes,  dear,  we've  crossed  our  Rubicon  at  last,*' 
replied  a  strange  voice. 

Mary  !  What  in  God's  name  is  this?  "  He  fell 
back  startled. 

It's  a  long  story ;  hadn't  we  better  take  that  car  ? 
It's  rather  cold  here." 

Half-unconsciously,  altogether  dazed,  he  led  her 
into  the  car  which  he  had  hired,  and  as  they  drove 
Weymouthward  she  told  him  her  story. 

I  know  that  you'll  be  frightfully  angry  with  me, 
Rupert,  but  I  couldn't  give  you  up  so  easily.'  I  had 
failed  with  you ;  my  last  card  was  to  try  my  turn 
with  Mrs.  Etherington." 

You  went  to  her?  " 
"  I  did.  I  went  to  see  her  just  when  she  was  get- 
ting ready  to  leave  the  house,  while  she  was  actually 
in  the  process  of  bidding  farewell  to  all  the  things 
she  had  learnt  to  love  and  was  loth  to  leave.  That 
was  my  chance  ...  to  catch  her  just  when  she 
was  beginning  to  feel  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of 
her  action. 

You  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  not  telling  her  about 
me.  When  I  rang  the  bell,  she  came  to  the  door  her- 
self  with  scared  face,  and  brusquely  demanded  my  ; 
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business.    *  To  prevent  you  from  going  to  Yeovil/ 
I  replied.     She  was  absolutely  aghast;  she  nearly 
I    fainted.     AVithout  waiting  for  further  invitation  I 
j  went  into  the  hall,  where  her  trunks  were  .  .  .  • 
all  ready. 

'  You  didn't  know  that  he  had  a  second  string 
to  his  bow,  did  you  ?  *  I  went  on. 

'  It's  untrue,'  she  gasped;  '  it's  a  filthy  lie.* 
*  Well,  it's  not  altogether  untrue,  seeing  that 
Rupert  told  me  your  exact  programme.'      I  then 
proved  that  statement  to  her  by  telling  her  all  that 
you  told  me.    You  can  guess  I  felt  pretty  mean,  but 
I  was  fighting  all  I  knew  for  my  own  rights.    I  could 
not  afford  to  spare  her.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did 
not  deceive  her.    I  told  her  exactly  how  far  you  and 
I  were  acquainted,  exaggerating  nothing.    I  let  her 
see  that  I  was  passionately  in  love  with  you,  and, 
which  was  more  to  the  purpose,  how  much  more  fitted 
I  was  than  she  was  to  risk  the  great  adventure  with 
you.    What  made  her  waver  was  the  fact  that  you 
were  so  thick  with  me;  she  lost  her  trust  in  you  at 
once.    I  painted  in  the  most  lurid  colours  the  sort  erf 
life  she  would  have  to  endure  as  your  mistress,  scrub- 
bing floors,  washing  up,  bargaining  for  food  in  low 
quarters  of  London  ;  I  knew  she  was  unfitted  for  hard- 
ships ;  I  rubbed  all  the  glamour  off  the  wings  of  her 
romantic  ideas  pretty  successfully.    I  needn't  tell  you 
all  I  said,  not  that  it  took  so  very  long.      I  had 
only  left  enough  time  to  convince  her  and  to  catch 
the  train  in  her  place.    I  was  so  sure  of  myself  that 
I,  too,  had  packed  all  my  little  possessions ;  we  shan't 
be  able  to  spend  money  on  dainty  clothes    .    .  . 
and  here  l  am.     Now  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Throw  me  out  of  the  car  ?    Pack  me  off  home  ?  You 
needn't  worry  about  Sybil;  she'll  get  over  it.  I've 
got  a  letter  for  you  from  her.    If  you  throw  me  over 
I'm  through  with  life.    I've  no  alternative  but  to 
drown  myself;  I'm  merely  telling  you  a  bare  state- 
ment of  fact.      I  don't  want  to  indulge  in  heroics. 
You  needn't  believe  me;  my  death  will  not  be  laid 
at  your  doors;  you  will  have  nothing  to  blame  your- 
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self  for,  as  you  would  have  if  you  had  taken  Sybil 
away  from  her  husband;  I  am  now  committed  for 
ever.  Am  I  to  come  with  you  ?  I  can  help  you 
ril  slave  for  you  night  and  day  until  youVe  made 
good ;  my  love  for  you  is  so  desperately  over- 
whelming that  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  if  only  I 
•    may  stay  near  you,  like  Ruth  at  the  feet  of  Boaz." 

''For  God's  sake,  don't  talk;  give  me  Sybil's 
letter.    I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

Here    it    is,    dear    .    .    .    and    .    .    .  and 
don't  judge  me  too  harshly." 

He  snatched  the  letter  from  her  hurriedly,  and  read 
as  follows :  — 

''My  Dearest  Rupert, — I  know  you  will  never  for- 
give me  for  failing  you  at  the  last  moment,  but  this 
amazing  girl  has  convinced  me  where  nothing  else 
could.  She  has  made  me,  who  was  so  sure  of  my 
ability  to  go  through  anything  with  you,  fearful 
of  the  future.  wShe  is  quite  right.  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  risk  everything  for  love.  I  must  have 
the  little  things  that  don't  seem  to  matter  so  long  as 
they  are  there,  but  which  assume  an  overwhelming 
importance  when  you  are  deprived  of  them.  This 
girl  made  me  feel  what  a  beast  I  was  being  to 
Stephen ;  how  rotten  a  return  I  was  making  him  for 
all  that  he  had  done  for  me ;  he  has  always  trusted 
me  implicitly  in  everything,  and  in  his  own  queer 
way  I  know  he  loves  me  with  all  his  heart  and  soul 
His  educational  mania  and  all  these  other  things  are 
only  one  side  of  him ;  it  would  kill  him  if  I  were  to 
prove  false  to  him.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to 
make  this  girl  happy ;  from  what  she  tells  me  and 
from  what  I  know  of  you  I  imagine  that  you  are  ; 
already  a  little  in  love  with  her.  Constancy 
and  persistency  like  hers  deserve  their  reward.  I 
know  I  am  sounding  brutally  hard  and  cold  in  all  ^ 
this,  but  I  do  love  you  :  even  now  I  dare  not  allow 
myself  to  think  how  much.  But  there  is  the  rest  of 
life :  are  we  prepared  ....  oh  !  it's  no  use  preach-  ; 
ing  a  sermon.    I  know  I'm  doing  right  in  not  coming 
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to  you,  and  I  owe  Mary  Pentreath  an  unpayable  debt 
for  saving"  me  in  the  nick  of  time.  It  is  seldom 
indeed  that  one  can  go  so  near  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  without  falling  over. 

Our  love  for  each  other  will  be  for  both  of  us  a 
sweet  and  everlasting  memory,  an  exquisite,  unsullied 
piece  of  pure  romance  colouring  all  our  days.  I 
regret  nothing",  least  of  all  the  fact  that  I  am  still 

**  Your  loving 

Sybil. 

P.S. — You  were  a  fool  not  to  tell  me  about 
her  .  ,  . 

Rupert  had  to  read  the  letter  through  many  times 
before  he  could  realise  that  the  impossible  had  hap- 
pened, that  Sybil  had  thrown  him  over  at  the  last 
minute  after  all.  His  first  instinct  was  to  curse 
Mary  :  but  when  he  turned  to  her  and  saw  her  deathly 
pallor,  her  lips  trembling  as  she  waited  for  the  doom 
which  he  was  about  to  pass  on  her,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  utter  the  cruel  blasphemies  which  were  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  hurl  at  her. 

It's  no  good,  Mary  :  I  can't  say  anything  now. 
Do  you  realise  what  you  have  done?  If  your  people 
find  out  they'll  never  let  you  come  inside  their  doors 
again." 

**  Yes — I  know,  Rupert,  dear:  I  had  counted  on 
all  that  before  :  if  I  can't  have  you  I  want  nobody." 

But  you  can't  compromise  yourself  like  this:  I 
can't  allow  it.    What  are  you  going  to  do  to-night, 
\  for  example  ?" 

j  Come  with  you,  if  you'll  have  me.  I'm  yours 
j  now  and  to  all  eternity.  I  can't  compromise  myself 
I  with  you,  as  you  call  it,  considering  that  you  are  the 
only  man  in  the  whole  world  I  care  twopence  about." 

But  my  dear  good  child  .  .  .  .  " 
I    "  I'm  not  your  dear  good  child  :  I'm  your  mistress, 
your  wife,  your  slave  ....  anything:  but  vour  p-ood 
child." 

Listen  to  me  and  don't  interrupt.  You've  got 
yourself  into  this  mess,  and  I've  got  to  see  you  out 
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of  it.  You'll  sleep  to-night  at  the  hotel  in  the  room 
I  engaged,  and  I  shall  go  to  another  hotel/' 

But  you  won't  get  taken  in  anywhere  at  two  or 
three  in  the  morning  !" 

Then  I  shall  walk  about  and  look  at  the  sea,  and 
seek  some  solution  to  this  preposterous  dilemma. 
.  .  .  •  You  really  are  a  ridiculous  infant." 

Ah,  that's  better:  now  you're  laughing." 

No— I'm  not :  I'm  horribly  angry." 

Well — all  I  can  say  is  you  don't  look  it  ...  . 
and  anyway  I've  not  had  my  nightly  kiss." 

You  little  minx:  there  you  are;  now  are  jou 
satisfied?" 

Not  at  all :  I  want  lots  more :  I  want  to  cuddle 
up  against  you  and  be  made  warm." 

Good  God  !  At  a  moment  like  this  you  choose 
to  play  upon  my  philandering  feelings." 

Perhaps  because  I  know  you  so  well.  All  my 
maiden  modesty  disappears  when  you  are  anywhere 
near.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  am  not 
wanton.  For  you  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  except 
separate  from  you,  so  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  that." 

I've  got  to  make  up  my  mind  about  a  lot  of 
things :  what  to  do  with  you,  with  myself,  and  so  ; 
on.  At  any  rate,  my  faery  honeymoon  in  the 
Channel  Islands  is  off .  I  shall  have  to  look  for  work 
in  London  to-morrow,  unless — unless  we  go  back  .  . 
No !  I  couldn't  face  Winchborough  with  Sybil 
there.  Now  for  explanations  to  the  hotel  people. 
You'll  have  to  pretend  to  be  my  wife  ....  and  I'll 
turn  up  to  breakfast.  Good-night." 

Aren't  you  going  to  kiss  your  wife  good-night  ?" 

All  right :  good-night,  Mary  :  you're  a  strange 
little  atom,  but  you're  a  damned  good  sort." 
**  Good-night,  husband  mine." 
Rupert  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  pacing  up  and 
down  the  sands  trying  to  thresh  out  the  new  problem . 
As  the  time  passed  he  grew  gradually  resigned  to  the 
fact  that  Sybil  was  not  for  him.  What  annoyed  him 
more  than  anything  was  his  feeling  of  relief.  He 
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could  not  explain  it,  but  in  some  way  he  felt  as  if  a 
great  burden  had  dropped  from  his  shoulders  :  he  was 
no  longer  to  be  accounted  a  traitor  to  Etherington 
who  had  always  been  a  good  friend  to  him.  The 
puzzle  was  what  to  do  with  Mary  :  that  he  liked  her 
was  a  fact  he  could  not  deny.  Her  presence  was  a 
constant  source  of  pleasure  to  him  :  but  he  could  not 
very  well  take  her  to  London  with  him.  He  certainly 
would  not  allow  her  to  become  his  mistress.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  married  her  and  afterwards  found 
that  they  did  not  hit  it  off,  he  would  be  tacitly  blaming 
her  for  having  dragged  him  into  marrying  her.  He 
realised  that  she  had  no  intention  of  leaving  him. 

Nor  was  she  the  only  problem.  There  was  work 
to  be  tried  for  at  once  :  he  had  only  his  term's  salary 
as  capital,  and  that  would  go  but  a  short  way  to 
keep  two  people  from  starvation.  Anyway,  he  could 
not  leave  her  in  the  lurch  :  by  the  time  that  he 
returned  to  the  hotel  for  breakfast  his  mind  was  made 
up. 

He  had  finished  his  meal  long  before  Mary  put  in 
an  appearance;  when  she  did  come  down  he  was 
struck  by  the  fresh,  country-pure,  dainty  look  about 
her  .  .  .  and,  to  his  astonishment,  her  demure 
modesty. 

Hello,  husband,  am  I  looking  all  right  this 
morning?*' 

You're  looking  perfectly  bewitching." 
And  you're  going  to  desert  me  ?" 
We're  going  to  stay  here." 
You  darling." 

Yes — but  I  doubt  if  you'll  say  that  for  long:  if 
you're  with  me  you'll  have  to  work  for  your  living." 

Well — I  shan't  mind  that.  Am  I  going  to  be 
taken  on  as  your  general  servant?" 

I  think  even  in  Weymouth  we  have  to  observe 
the  proprieties." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?" 

We're  going  to  get  married." 

Rupert!" 

Well — I  can  think  of  nothing  else.    It  does  not 
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mean  anything  except  respectability,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  awkward  questions." 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  willing  to  bind 
yourself  to  me 

As  I  can't  have  Sybil  Td  better  act  on  your 
advice  and  take  a  half-loaf.'- 

That's  a  compliment." 

So  you'd  rather  not?" 
''I'm  willing  to  risk  it  .  .  .  oh  !  the  joy  of  it — to 
be  Mrs.  Rupert  Blundell !  " 

It  means  nothing  except  the  name:  it  means  a 
registry  office,  and  then  a  cheap  flat  in  a  back  street. 
Are  you  content?" 

Am  I  content  ?    Look  at  me." 


BOOK  II 
MARRIED 


CHAPTER  ONE 


FIRST  YEARS 


§1 


HERE  was  no  question  about  it:  the  honey- 


moon was  not  a  success.    Nor  was  this  the 


fault  of  the  surroundings.  Both  Mary  and 
Rupert  were  delighted  with  the  exquisitely-shaped 
contours  of  the  hills,  the  clear  blue  of  the  sea,  th^ 
numberless  picturesque  villages  lying  in  the  folds 
of  the  Dorset  heights  that  they  explored.  Try  as 
he  would  the  bridegroom  could  not  find  in  his  wife 
the  complete  satisfaction  that  he  felt  certain  would 
have  been  his  had  Sybil  been  in  Mary's  place. 
Having  made  his  bed,  however,  he  was  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  What  chafed  him  most  was 
a  sense  of  imprisonment.  He  was  no  longer  his 
own  master,  free  to  roam  to  his  heart's  content  with- 
out asking  leave  of  anyone.  If  ever  he  wanted  to 
go  out  alone  Mary  became  fretful,  asked  where  he 
was  bound,  how  long  he  would  be  away,  and  put  up 
her  face  to  be  kissed.  What  a  farce  it  was  to  be 
expected  to  embrace  one's  wife  every  time  one  left 
the  house  or  returned  to  it.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  her  love  for  him :  the  fact  that  he  had  nearly 
compromised  Sybil  did  not  seem  to  weigh  with  her 
at  all :  it  only  served  to  intensify  her  devotion.  She 
was  amazing  in  her  infatuation :  she  studied  his 
every  want  and  tried  her  utmost  to  make  him  happy, 
asking  as  a  reward  Only  the  smallest  outward  show 
of  love :  her  face  lit  up  gloriously  and  she  crooned 
like  a  happy  child  whenever  he  took  her  arm  and 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  But  she  was  not 
blind  to  the  fact  that  he  was  itching  to  be  at  work 
again  and  consequently,  with  a  hint  of  tearfulness 
in  her  eyes  which  she  tried  in  vain  to  keep  hidden. 
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she  acceded  in  a  forcedly  cheerful  voice  to  his 
request  that  they  should  curtail  their  holiday  and  go 
up  to  London  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight. 

"  After  all/'  he  said,  in  defence  of  his  decision, 
**you  know,  dear,  that  we've  got  to  face  the  fact 
that  our  future  is  most  uncertain.  I  can't  expect  a 
very  good  testimonial  from  Winchborough,  and 
there  are  not  many  jobs  going  for  which  I  am 
fitted." 

**What  a  pity  we  can't  go  back  to  Winch- 
borough:  you  were  happy  there,"  she  replied. 

'*What?  You'd  have  me  face  all  my  friends 
there  after  what  I've  done.  You  don't  seriously 
mean  that  you  could  expect  me  to  live  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  girl  I'd  agreed  to  run  away 
with.  Who  knows  what  might  happen?  Even 
now,  married  though  I  am,  I  doubt  whether  I  could 
resist  the  temptation.  I'm  really  trying  my  best.  I 
mean  to  be  faithful  to  you,  dear,  but  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  start  playing  with  fire.  I'm  trying  to  put 
Sybil  right  out  of  my  life.  ...  I  ...  " 

Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,"  Mary  answered  laugh- 
ing? ^re  slow  to  see  a  joke.  You  don't 
imagine  that  I  would  live  in  a  place  where  I  should 
be  afraid  to  let  you  out  of  my  sight  for  a  moment, 
night  or  day,  lest  you  should  be  tempted  to  go 
back  to  your  first  love.  No,  no,  I  was  only 
joking.  If  you  are  pining  to  get  to  work  now,  of 
course  we  must  go,  but  this  is  real  Heaven  to  nle, 
just  you,  you  all  day  and  all  night,  my  very  own, 
mine  to  talk  to,  to  walk  with,  mine  altogether.  All 
too  soon  I  shall  just  turn  into  a  harassed  housewife 
and  you  into  an  over-worked  wage-earner :  after  all 
a  honeymoon  is  a  very  sacred  time:  there  are  not 
many  occasions  in  life  when  husband  and  wife  can 
afford  to  give  up  everything  to  each  other  .  .  .  only 
.  .  .  only  you  seem  to  get  so  easily  tired  of  me." 

"  Now  that's  not  fair,  Mary :  I'm  not  tired  of  you : 
I'm  only  worried  by  the  thought  of  the  future:  I 
want  to  see  my  way  clearly :  I  want  to  begin  to  earn 
a  living  wage:  I  hate  eating  up  all  my  little  capital: 
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as  you  know,  I  am  a  fanatic  about  work.  I  must 
be  teaching  or  doing  something  active,  producing 
something,  or  I  am  bored  to  death.  These  people 
in  the  hotel  here  for  instance,  drive  me  wild.  What 
sort  of  an  existence  do  you  call  it  for  a  cultured  man 
or  woman  to  stay  in  bed  till  eleven  every  day,  spend 
an  hour  in  dressing,  sitting  with  folded  hands 
g^ing  into  space  in  an  over-heated  lounge 
waiting  for  the  next  meal,  talking  of  each  dish  on 
the  menu,  one's  neighbour's  taste  in  clothes,  their 
probable  occupations  and  resources,  walking  one 
mile  a  day  solely  with  a  view  to  getting  an  appetite 
for  a  meal  which  nearly  makes  one  sick,  life  fene 
succession  of  eating,  sleeping,  dressing,  scandal-' 
mongering  and  searching  for  amusement  to  drive 
away  the  ennui  of  mere  living  ?  It's  simply  disgust- 
ing. I  loathe  all  hotel  visitors.  I'd  have  them  all 
asphyxiated :  what  possible  use  can  they  be  to  any- 
one in  the  world  ?  They  merely  consume  expensive 
food  and  give  soul-corroding  employment  to  num- 
bers of  healthy  men  and  women  who  have  to  waste 
their  lives  running  up  and  dow^n  stairs  to  serve  their 
pleasure,  instead  of  utilising  their  talents  to  some 
really  sensible  end." 

If  you  feel  like  that  about  it,  dear,  we'll  go  away 
at  once.  I'm  as  keen  on  activity  as  you,  dear :  I'm 
looking  forward  immensely  to  running  a  flat.  It's 
only  that  I  want  to  get  to  know  you :  I  want  to  find 
out  why  I  was  ready  to  give  up  my  life  to  you :  that's 
what  honeymoons  are  for,  to  let  couples  see  how 
wisely  they  have  chosen.  I  seem  to  have  chosen  an 
irritable  genius,  but  so  contrary  and  illogical  are 
women  that  I  am  more  in  love  with  you  than  ever : 
I  only  wish  that  I  could  make  you  love  me  as  I 
love  you." 

My  dear  Mary,  I  do  love  you  or  I  shouldn't 
have  married  you  :  don't  talk  nonsense :  love  is  only 
a  part  of  life  after  all:  you  want  too  much." 

Yes,  but  Rupert,  I'm  being  made  to  pay. 
You've  never  seemed  to  realise  that  I've  had  to 
cut  loose  from  my  people :  my  own  fault,  you  say  ? 
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Yes,  but  it  was  love  that  drove  me  to  do  a  thing  that 
seems  in  cold  blood  absolutely  horrible  .  .  .  and 
all  for  the  uncertain  reward  of  you.  Of  course  all 
men  are  incurably  selfish  and  I  was  prepared  for  that 
but  I  did  think  you  would  ask  what  action  my  fc'ither 
and  mother  had  taken.  .  .  . 

My  poor  dear:  I  am  a  beast:  I  am  most  fear- 
fully selfish :  I  look  at  everything  from  my  #wn 
point  of  view:  let  me  be  honest  anyway:  1  had 
entirely  forgotten  vour  parents.  What  have  they 
done?" 

Read  this— no:  Vll  read  it  to  you:  there  are 
^  some  things  you  had  better  not  see." 

Mary  drew  from  her  bag  a  letter  and  began  to 
read : — 

**That  an  honourable  girl  like  you  should 
have  been  seduced  by  any  man,  makes  your 
mother  and  me  despair  of  human  nature  alto- 
gether. At  first  we  decided  that  we  would  never 
see  you  again,  but  we  are  willing  to  allow  that 
you  have  been  led  astray  by  false  promises : 
after  all,  I  suppose  it  is  consoling  to  learn  that 
you  are  married  if  you  really  are :  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  believe  anything  that  you  may  say  after 
what  has  happened.  Upon  one  point  however, 
we  are  agreed :  in  no  circumstances  will  either 
of  us  see  or  have  anything  to  do  with  the  man 
who  has  ruined  you.  ...  If  I  met  him  I  should 
not  be  able  to  keep  my  hands  off  him :  as  he  has 
deceived  us,  so  may  you  deceive  him  later:  if, 
and  when  that  day  comes  he  need  not  turn  to 
us  for  sympathy.  If  you  repent  of  your  sudden, 
ill-advised  choice  remember  that  there  is  still  a 
home  for  you  here  so  long  as  you  come  without 
him.  ..." 

**Oh,  there's  a  lot  more  of  it  that  I  can't  read. 
It's  pretty  awful  isn't  it?" 

"They  certainly  seem  to  regard  me  as  a  pretty 
low-down  blackguard:  you  haven't  troubled  to 
explain  the  real  facts  to  them,  have  you?" 
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Well,  in  common  fairness  to  you  I  couldn't  very 
well  do  that.  IVe  tried  to  make  them  see  that  it 
was  my  fault  rather  than  yours.  ..." 

**Well,  they  don't  seem  to  have  realised  it,  do 
they?" 

Oh,  please  don't  get  bitter  about  it,  Rupert.  I 
seem  to  have  done  everything  wrong.  You  don't 
love  me,  I  have  thrown  up  everything  for  you, 
and  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  live  for  if  you 
turn  me  down.  Why  did  you  ever  come  into  my 
life?  You  seemed  so  fond  of  me  too.  ...  I  wish 
I  could  understand." 

My  dear  child,  I  do  care  for  you,  only  I  can't 
keep  on  saying  so:  after  all,  you're  my  wife:  you've 
got  me  now  for  the  rest  of  our  lives:  you've  nothing 
to  grumble  about :  let's  drop  the  discussion,  it  bores 
me. 

But  you  seem  to  have  cooled  off  so  much  the 
last  day  or  two.  I  am  willing  to  work  myself  to  a 
rag  for  you,  Rupert,  only  do  please,  please  try  to 
give  me  some  of  that  love  that  I  so  pine  for.'* 

*'Now  don't  start  imagining  things,  dear:  I  only 
want  to  start  work:  we  shall  be  all  right  when  I've 
got  a  job." 

One  of  the  things  that  worried  Rupert  very  much 
was  the  fact  that  he  no  longer  regarded  Mary  as 
pretty.  Occasionally  when  he  saw  her  at  a  distance 
coming  towards  him,  he  found  himself  wishing  that 
he  had  married  almost  any  other  girl  he  had  met 
rather  than  her :  she  was  actually  plain :  then  some 
man  in  the  hotel  or  street  would  follow  her  with  his 
eyes  admiringly,  and  Rupert  would  feel  his  pride 
of  ownership  revive.  After  all  there  must  be  some- 
thing fascinating  about  her  to  attract  men  like  that. 
There  was  no  question  about  it :  she  did  make  people 
look  at  her,  and  she  liked  them  to  stare  at  her. 

I  suppose,"  he  thought,  it's  because  she  is 
mine  that  I  undervalue  her.  I  will  try  to  be  more 
loving." 

But  however  good  his  resolves,  something  would 
occur  to  annoy  him  sooner  or  later,  so  that  he  forgot 
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them.  She  used  to  come  and  lean  over  the  back 
of  his  chair  and  rumple  his  hair  with  her  fingers. 
That  always  put  him  in  a  bad  temper.  He  objected 
too  to  her  request  that  he  should  go  up  to  bed  at 
ten  o'clock,  when  she  did.  He  preferred  the  even- 
ing hours  when  she  had  gone  upstairs,  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  day.  He  was  then  free  to  drink  with  the  other 
men  in  the  hotel,  or  play  a  game  of  billiards  or 
bridge. 

When  he  did  at  last  join  her,  a  wave  of  compunc- 
tion would  steal  over  him  at  the  sight  of  her  wan, 
tired  face.  She  could  not  go  to  sleep  till  he  was 
with  her  and  she  just  lay  there,  staring  at  the  ceil- 
ing, weary-eyed,  like  some  jaded,  dumb  animal. 
She  strove  hard  not  to  remonstrate  with  him,  know- 
ing that  if  she  complained  he  would  say  something 
bitter,  and  upbraid  her  for  coming  into  his  life  at 
all.  It  was  a  miserable  time  for  both  of  them.  Each 
tried  to  lay  to  heart  the  saying  that  marriage  is  all 
a  case  of  give  and  take:  both  of  them  thought  that 
they  were  giving  all  and  taking  nothing. 

It  was  with  unfeigned  relief  that  Rupert  saw  the 
last  of  Weymouth.  And  yet  the  time  had  not  been 
entirely  devoid  of  golden  moments.  Their'  first 
night  together,  the  pic-nic  on  the  hill  above  Lul- 
worth  on  the  second  afternoon,  a  cloudless,  God- 
given  day :  there  had  been  nothing  to  mar  that 
ecstatic  afternoon.  Rupert  had  then  felt  perfect  con- 
tentment in  the  possession  of  his  wife,  all  thoughts 
of  Sybil  forgotten,  all  worries  of  the  future  laid 
aside. 

As  they  travelled  up  to  London  he  lived  over 
again  every  moment  of  that  peerless  time.  Was  it 
true  that  passion  was  so  transient  ?  Was  it  only  phys- 
ically that  he  desired  Mary?  Was  he  merely  a 
common  sensualist  ?  Surely  there  was  something 
more  in  store  for  him  than  the  gratification  of  his 
desires.  Was  not  a  wife  meant  to  be  a  help  and 
a  prop  in  life?  Why  then  was  it  necessary  to 
endure  so  many  hours  of  bickering?  The  least 
thing  seemed  to  set  him  off.    He  didn't  want  to  be 
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unkind:  he  didn't  want  to  say  things  that  brought 
the  tears  to  her  eyes  and  made  her  dumb.  It  would 
be  all  right  in  London.  It  should  not  be  his  fault 
if  she  was  unhappy. 

The  next  few  weeks  passed  happily  enough.  Each 
day  they  spent  in  inspecting  cheap  flats  and  apply- 
ing for  posts  suitable  to  Rupert's  capabilities.  At 
night,  tired  out  with  tramping  through  unknown  dis- 
tricts, answering  innumerable  letters,  attempting  to 
write  readable  articles  for  Runcorn,  and  short  stories 
for  magazines,  Rupert  would  fall  asleep  as  soon 
as  his  head  touched  the  pillow :  it  was  Mary  who 
would  lie  awake  and  wonder  how  to  make  herself 
more  necessary  to  him,  how  to  make  his  love  for  her 
grow :  he  scarcely  seemed  to  realise  that  she  existed : 
it  wa^  a  case  of  the  Etheringtons  all  over  again  :  she 
longed  for  the  time  when  she  would  have  a  roof  of 
her  own  and  house  affairs  to  occupy  her  mind  all 
day.  It  was  always  all  right  for  men.  They  had 
their  business  to  attend  to.  Wives  were  quite  sec- 
ondary, but  with  her  sex  the  men  came  first  always. 

In  the  end  they  secured  a  small  set  of  rooms  in 
Maida  Vale,  and  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  select- 
ing furniture,  carpets,  china  and  pictures  to  suit 
them.    Pleasant  that  is,  in  the  main:  many  would 
have  been  the  quarrels  had  not  Mary  given  in 
against    her   better   judgment   again    and  again. 
Rupert  prided  himself  on  his  aesthetic  sensibilities. 
In  the  matter  of  colour  and  taste  he  reg'arded  him- 
self as  infallible.    Knowing  Mary  to  be  educated  in 
an  inferior  way  he  began  to  act  the  schoolmaster 
and  try  to  teach  her  the  meaning  of  beauty  and 
culture  as  he  understood  it.    The  immediate  though 
luckily  temporary  result  of  this  was  that  Rupert 
became  even  more  of  a  snob  than  he  was  before, 
while  Mary  found  herself  hopelessly  befogged  and 
deprived  of  her  powers  of  judgment.    She  quite 
completely  put  herself  in  Rupert's  hands  to  mould 
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or  mar,  her  whole  object  in  life  being  to  keep  him 
contented. 

Bein^  normally  a  girl  of  some  spirit,  the  amount 
of  self-inflicted  torture  which  she  was  compelled  to 
undergo  can  better  be  imagined  than  expressed. 
Unfortunately  it  affected  her  constitution  :  the  worry 
of  looking  after  Rupert  combined  with  the  air  of 
the  town  caused  her  to  lose  her  colour  and  become 
perceptibly  thinner.  This  frightened  her,  not  be- 
cause of  her  health,  but  because  she  was  afraid  that 
Rupert  would  cease  to  regard  her  as  good-looking. 
The  flat  when  they  went  to  live  in  it  only  added  to 
her  troubles.  She  now  found  that  she  had  married 
a  man  who  got  angry  if  he  did  not  have  the  most 
delicate  food.  When  she  pointed  out  that  it  was 
necessary  to  economise,  he  would  recall  his  meals 
at  Winchborough  : 

My  dear  girl,''  he  would  bark,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  money,  it's  a  question  of  initiative :  how 
do  you  suppose  I  can  get  inspiration  to  write  from 
stewed  prunes,  rice,  boiled  mutton,  roast  beef,  and 
things  of  that  sort?  Why  can't  you  buy  some 
small  birds  sometimes,  pigeons,  plover  .  .  .  and  for 
sweets  why  not  pancakes,  caramel  pudding,  peche 
melba,  something  dainty?  It  isn't  that  they  cost 
more:  I  suppose  you  can't  cook  or  won't  take  the 
trouble.  I've  never  had  to  sit  down  to  such  unappe- 
tising meals  as  we  have  in  this  flat :  why  can't  I  have 
eggs  as  well  as  fish  at  breakfast  ?  Why  only  one  egg  ? 
You'd  starve  me  if  I  gave  you  half  a  chance.  Just 
because  you've  got  the  appetite  of  a  pin's  head,  you 
think  I  ought  to  eat  nothing,  I  suppose." 

With  a  self-repression  that  amazed  her  she  learnt 
quite  soon  not  to  reply :  it  only  led  to  more  bitter- 
ness :  the  worst  of  it  was  that  if  she  said  nothing  he 
would  accuse  her  of  sulking,  and  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  think  of  any  innocent  remark  which 
could  turn  the  conversation  back  into  normal  chan- 
nels. He  would  always  then  accuse  her  of  taking 
no  notice  of  his  complaints  and  grumble  more  than 
ever.    They  had  at  this  time  no  servant^  and  some- 
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times  Mary  felt  too  tired  to  cope  with  all  the  house- 
,  work  and  timidly  ventured  to  ask  Rupert  to  help 
jher  with  the  washing-up  or  the  fire-lighting. 

One  would  think/'  he  would  say  on  these  occa- 
sions, that  I  had  no  work  of  my  own  to  do:  I 
never  ask  you  to  write  my  articles  or  to  draft  letters 
applying  for  jobs.  You  do  your  part  of  the  busi- 
ness and  ril  do  mine.  Besides  I  loathe  carrying 
coal  and  drying  dishes :  I  had  enough  of  that  as  a 
kid.  Oh,  come  along,  don't  blub  about  it:  I'll 
come:  what  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  do?  I  wish 
to  God  I'd  married  a  girl  with  some  money  instead 
of  a  pauper." 

There  were  days,  however,  when  he  would  be 
stricken  with  remorse  and  be  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions to  her  :  these  would  be  red-letter  days  for  her, 
carefully  stored  up  in  the  garner  of  her  memory. 

His  vein  of  inspiration  was  a  most  fitful  and  de- 
pressing one.  Some  days  he  would  write  for  hours 
and  regard  meals  as  an  unwarrantable  usurpation 
of  his  time :  on  others  he  would  moon  about  the  flat, 
pick  up  a  book,  read  a  page  or  two,  throw  it  into 
a  corner,  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and  go  for  a  long 
lonely  walk  by  the  river  at  Richmond.  He  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  second-hand  book-shops  in  the 
Charing  Cross  Road,  and  sauntering  up  and  down 
Regent  Street  watching  the  people,  mentally  com- 
paring Mary's  lack  of  attractiveness  with  that  of  the 
thousands  of  smartly-dressed  girls  who  passed  and 
repassed  him.  He  was  woefully  restless  and  dis- 
contented. Very  occasionally  he  took  Mary  out  for 
an  afternoon's  shopping  or  to  a  theatre:  more  often 
he  preferred  his  own  society. 

Then  one  morning  he  received  a  telegram  asking 
him  to  go  to  see  the  Headmaster  of  St.  Bernard's, 
'  a  second-rate  Public  School  in  the  South-Eastern 
suburbs.  He  found  that  he  was  only  required  as 
a  stop-gap  while  one  of  the  masters  was  away  on 
sick  leave,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  other  opening 
he  had  perforce  to  accept  this.  It  was  his  first 
experience  of  a  day  school  and  he  disliked  the  life 
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intensely.  Still  it  meant  a  living  wage  and  time  at 
nights  to  go  on  writing. 

It  did  not,  however,  improve  his  temper  to  have 
to  scramble  through  his  breakfast  in  five  minutes, 
rush  to  catch  an  over-crowded  tube  and  travel  for 
an  hour  before  nine  o'clock  every  morning.  Worse 
still  he  could  find  no  friends  among  his  colleagues : 
they  were  all  down  at  heel,  depressed,  married,  with 
many  children,  living  from  hand  to  mouth  in  cheer- 
less suburban  villas,  deprived  of  any  of  the  joys  of 
life,  condemned  to  an  eternal  round  of  correcting 
exercises,  bullying  boys  into  remembering  useless 
facts,  maintaining  a  show  of  interest  in  games  which 
they  had  long  out-grown,  having  no  time  to  be 
sociable,  no  means  of  broadening  their  outlook,  with 
their  ambitions  thwarted,  their  youthful  hopes  dead, 
their  whole  lives  stunted  and  purposeless.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  this  atmosphere  failed  to  improve  his 
temper  or  state  of  mind.  He  would  return  home 
tired  out  every  night,  full  of  grievances,  ready  to 
find  fault  with  Mary  on  little  or  no  pretext. 

It's  all  very  fine  for  you,  sitting  at  home  all  day 
with  practically  nothing  to  do:  just  try  and  look  at 
life  from  my  point  of  view,"  was  a  favourite  open- 
ing of  his.  Think  of  three  hundred  unwashed  boys 
who  can't  speak  the  King's  English,  sons  of  local 
grocers  and  butchers,  trying  to  pretend  that  they 
belong  to  a  Public  School.  Fancy  having  to  limit 
one's  self  for  friends  to  a  lot  of  ridiculous  usHers 
who  can't  afford  to  dress  like  human  beings,  who 
have  to  live  in  hovels  at  which  a  bank  clerk  would 
turn  up  his  nose.  This  if  you  please,  affer  the  com- 
fort of  Winchborough  :  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  I 
hadn't  Oxford  and  a  good  Public  School  behind 
me :  these  poor  devils  have  never  seen  anything 
better:  they're  used  to  it:  I'm  not,  and  if  I  wasn't 
married  I'd  damned  well  chuck  it.  Why  don't  you 
get  something  to  do  to  relieve  the  tension?" 

"  I  will  if  you  wish  it,"  Mary  replied  once,  stung 
to  retort.  ''  We'll  lock  the  flat  up  and  I'll  go  our 
and  be  a  nurse  or  a  cook  or  a  clerk." 
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No,  you  won't:  Tm  not  going  to  have  a  pretty 
girl  like  you  roaming  about  London :  it  wouldn't 
be  safe.    You'll  stay  where  you  are." 

Yes,  but  you  talked  half  a  second  ago  about 
looking  at  things  from  your  point  of  view.  It 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  if  you  looked  at  them  from 
mine  for  a  change.  I've  given  up  Cornwall,  a  com- 
fortable home,  freedom,  lots  of  desirable  things  .  .  . 
and  all  for  what  ?  For  a  dingy  flat,  an  irritable 
husband  and  imprisonment.  I'm  nothing  more  or 
less  than  your  general  servant,  except  that  no  ser- 
vant would  stay  in  the  house  to  be  cursed  as  I  am. 
I'm  sorry,  Rupert,  but  I'm  awfully  tired  of  it  all. 
Night  after  night  you  come  home  and  do  nothing 
but  swear  and  grumble.  I  slave  all  day  to  try  to 
get  things  nice  for  you  when  you  come  home:  then 
you  come  in  and  everything  goes  wrong.  I  do  so 
look  forward  to  the  sound  of  your  step  and  hope 
you'll  be  like  your  cheery  old  self.  London  has 
altogether  altered  you:  you  aren't  the  same  person 
at  all.  I  wish  I'd  known  before  I  married  you  what 
you'd  develop  into.  I  do  so  long  for  your  love  and 
you  give  me  but  the  shell  of  yourself.  You  never 
really  let  me  see  into  you  at  all.  You  despise  me 
as  a  sort  of  encumbrance  you  can't  get  rid  of.  One 
of  these  days  I  shall  run  away  and  leave  you  and 
then  perhaps  you'll  be  sorry  that  you  weren't  kinder 
to  me." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  were  not 
moments  of  reconciliation.  Quarrels  were  patched 
up  and  Mary  would  sit  on  his  knees  before  the  fire 
and  they  would  build  castles  in  the  air  of  the  great 
and  glorious  future  that  was  to  be  theirs,  when 
Rupert  had  become  a  famous  author.  At  present 
there  certainly  seemed  no  likelihood  of  that.  He 
seemed  to  be  more  likely  to  spend  a  fortune  on 
paper  and  stamps.  The  postman  called  regularly 
with  batches  of  rejected  manuscripts.  Rupert 
bought  far  more  periodicals  than  he  could  afford, 
giving  the  excuse  that  he  must  study  the  market. 
He  tried  to  be  topical  and  had  as  a  result  to  tear 
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up  many  scores  of  short  articles  over  which  he  hac 
spent  hours  of  weary  phrase-making. 

His  failure  was  certainly  not  due  to  lack  of  trying : 
he  wrote  verses,  plays,  paragraphs,  snippets,  liter- 
ary  criticisms,  stories,  and  even  ventured  on  a  novel. 
These  he  submitted  to  agents  and  editors  and  pub- 
lishers without  number,  hoping  against  hope  that 
some  one  of  his  efforts  would  be  received  with  fav- 
ourable eye,  and  bring  in  the  much-needed  guineas. 
He  even  took  to  calling  on  newspaper  and  magazine 
editors  on  his  half-holidays,  and  wasted  many  pre-^ 
cious  hours  in  waiting  rooms,  all  to  no  purpose. 
He  went  away  impressed  by  the  extreme  "busy- 
ness "  of  these  unapproachable  giants,  feeling  fur-, 
ther  frorn  his  goal  than  ever.  There  was  so  nluch 
competition,  so  little  chance  for  new  blood  to  make 
good  against  the  myriads  who  knew  all  the  tricks 
of  the  trade.  What  irritated  him  more  than  any- 
thing was  the  certainty  that  his  work  was  several 
degrees  better  than  much  of  the  stuff  that  was 
accepted.  There  must,  he  thought,  be  a  good  deal 
of  backstairs  jobbing  done  in  the  literary  world. 
But  he  had  no  influential  friends  to  back  him  up. 


§3 

It  was  at  the  end  of  July,  a  day  or  two  before  the 
end  of  his  second  term  at  his  new  school,  that  Rupert 
received  a  letter  from  his  agents  asking  him  to  g*> 
down  to  see  the  Headmaster  of  Marlbury,  in  Hen 
fordshire.    He  was  always  mercurial,  optimistic, 
and  cheerful  on  the  least  encouragement,  and  h*^ 
infected  Mary  with  his  happiness  so  much  that  v 
was  a  riotously  merry  couple  that  set  out  for  Ches- 
ham  on  a  baking  hot  day,  en  route  for  Cholesburv 
and  Marlbury.    The  interview  was  eminently  sati«| 
factory,  and  Rupert  was  selected  to  his  intense  graB 
fication,  at  a  salary  of  ^^300  a  year.  M 
Luck  always  turns,''  he  said  jubilantly  as  he  anj 
Mary  explored  the  quaint  old  town  in  which  tfl 
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famous  school  is  situated.  Now  we  shall  have  to 
look  out  for  a  house  in  which  to  settle  down.*' 
But  what  about  the  flat?"  Mary  queried. 
"Oh!  we  shall  have  to  let  that — furnished. 
We  might  make  on  it,  and  then  we  can  take  a  fur- 
nished house  here.  We  might  as  well  search 
to-day." 

As  it  turned  out  they  found  a  house  quite  close 
to  the  playing-fields  of  the  school,  which  was  to  be 
let  from  the  beginning  of  September,  so  they  closed 
with  the  offer  and  returned  to  London. 

By  denying  themselves  the  luxury  of  a  holiday 
at  the  sea,  Rupert  managed  to  spend  an  arduous 
month  working,  and  by  the  end  of  August  had  fin- 
ished his  first  novel  which,  though  it  failed  to  satisfy 
his  sense  of  fitness,  looked  imposing  enough  to 
secure  it  serious  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lishers. After  a  long  debate  with  Mary  (neither  of 
them  knew  anything  whatever  about  the  book-world) 
he  decided  to  submit  it  to  Hawkesworth  and  Stan- 
ton, on  the  ground  that  their  books  seemed  to 
approximate  most  closely  to  the  sort  of  thing  that 
Rupert  had  written.  It  was  with  trembling  hands 
that  the  author  handed  his  precious  parcel  across 
the  counter  of  the  post  office,  and  watched  it  tossed 
carelessly  among  a  heap  of  others  as  if  it  were  of 
no  more  importance  than  a  tin  of  biscuits.  Then 
ensued  weeks  of  weary  waiting.  Luckily  their 
attention  was  occupied  by  trying  to  let  the  flat  and 
taking  up  their  new  house  at  Marlbury. 

Rupert  could  hardly  contain  his  delight  at  being 
back  at  a  real  Public  School  (Marlbury  is  even  more 
famous  than  Winchborough)  after  his  horrible 
experience  at  St.  Bernard's. 

!  And  you  too,  Mary,  will  at  last  have  some 
friends  after  all  your  lonely  months :  you  we-re  a 
little  brick  to  bear  it  all  without  a  murmur.  I  really 
will  try  to  be  a  better  husband  to  you  now,  dear." 

"  But  I  don't  want  friends.  I  only  want  you, 
Rupert.  Oh  !  I  do  hope  we  shall  get  on  better  now 
that  you  are  happier.    I  just  hated  London  :  I  would 
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willingly  forget  the  past  term  if  I  could :  I  thought 
I'd  lost  you  altogether.  I  found  myself  wondering 
again  and  again  whether  perhaps  it  might  not  have 
been  bettei:  if  I  had  let  you  run  away  with  Sybils 
and  lived  on  alone  with  my  dream  of  what  you  were.  ■ 
You've  been  so  different  from  what  I  expected,  dear. 
Is  marriage  always  like  that,  I  wonder  ?  How  hor- 
rible if  it  is.    I  wonder  that  anyone  marries." 

You  little  pessimist:  it's  only  a  question  of  our 
getting  used  to  each  other.  A  bachelor  has  so  much 
licence:  he  resents  any  interference:  the  least  little 
thing  upsets  him.  I'm  sure  we  shall  be  all  right 
in  the  end,  dear,  but  love's  a  queer  thing :  we  expect 
so  much  and  get  so  frightfully  disappointed  if  things 
don't  pan  out  exactly  as  we  wish.  But  now  we're  in 
the  country  you'll  be  happier  and  prettier  and 
healthier.  You'll  have  heaps  to  do  and  not  so  much 
drudgery:  we  can  afford  a  servant  now.  ..." 

Yes,  I  know,  dear:  perhaps  it's  just  as  well. 
...  I'm  not  going  to  be  fit  for  much  house- work 
soon,  Rupert.  ..." 

^'What?    You  don't  mean  .  .  .  ?" 

Yes,  I  do,  dear.    Are  you  glad?" 

I'm  awfully,  awfully  glad.  I've  wanted  that  to 
happen  more  than  anything  in  the  world." 

"  You  think  it'll  bring  us  closer  together  ?  I 
hope  to  God  that  it  may :  I  wonder.  You  are  a 
strange  creature." 

Oh,  Mary,  it  will.  Let  me  look  after  you  now 
during  all  these  weary  months  that  are  coming,  and 
see  if  I  can't  do  my  part  to  help  you  bring  into  the 
world  the  finest,  strongest,  jolliest,  prettiest  baby  that 
was  ever  born." 

§4 

It  was  a  quite  changed  Rupert  that  took  charge 
of  Mary  during  her  time  of  waiting.  He  ^studied 
her  every  want :  he  would  not  allow  her  to  do  any 
work:  he  brought  her  fiowers  and  chocolates  and 
obeyed  her  smallest  behest,  and  satisfied  her  every 
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whim.  He  was  partly  enabled  to  do  this  because  he 
was  so  happy  at  his  new  school. 

He  found  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  so  con- 
genial, the  masters  and  their  wives  so  hospitable  and 
kindly,  the  work  so  interesting  and  the  boys  so 
friendly,  that  there  was  no  flaw  in  the  smooth  work- 
ings of  his  life.  Furthermore,  to  his  intense  delight 
and  no  little  surprise,  Hawkesworth  and  Stanton  had 
accepted  his  novel  and  offered  him  a  ten  per  cent, 
royalty  on  all  copies  sold. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  moments  when  he  felt 
that  it  was  too  good  to  last,  moments,  for  instance, 
when  Mary  would  suddenly  burst  into  tears  and  say, 

I'm  so  afraid  Tm  goin^  to  die.  I  do  funk  it, 
Rupert :  I  do  wish  I  hadn't  got  to  go  through  with 
it." 

But  every  girl  has  babies,  darling,  and  nothing 
happens.  Think  of  afterwards :  think  of  yourself  as 
the  happy  mother,  the  proudest  lady  in  all  England." 

But  if  I 'should  die,  Rupert  .  .  .  you'd  marry 
again  ?" 

Never,  kiddie:  I've  learnt  to  love  you  lately  as 
I  never  thought  I  should  love  anyone :  no,  not  even 
Sybil:  you've  become  all  the  world  to  me:  I  don'i 
know  what  I  should  do  without  you." 

The  curious  thing  was  that  this  was  the  truth.  As 
the  months  passed  by  he  found  that  Mary  had  become 
an  integral  part  of  him :  he  had  become  so  used  to 
her  always  by  his  side  that  he  resented  any  occasion 
that  might  necessitate  their  being  separated.  He 
dreaded  the  coming  time  even  more  than  she  did. 
She  was  all  the  world  to  him. 

^.Before  his  marriage  he  had  been  content  just  to 
make  friends  with  his  colleagues  and  the  boys:  but 
now  at  last  M^ry  had  usurped  their  place  in  his  heart. 
She  came  first :  the  rest  of  the  world  nowhere.  Every 
morning  he  found  it  harder  to  tear  himself  away 
from  her:  if  he  had  a  period  out  of  school  he  would 
invariably  devote  it  to  her :  every  afternoon  he  would 
stroll  into  the  town  to  shop  with  her,  and  he  reso- 
lutely refused  to  go  out  to  any  meals  because  she 
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was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  accompany  him.  He  even 
put  down  his  pen  and  stopped  writing  if  she  wanted 
to  talk,  which  caused  him  a  good  deal  of  misery  if  he 
was  in  the  mood  for  creative  work. 

Then  her  mother  came.  Mary  was  so  certain  that 
she  was  going  to  die  that  she  implored  Rupert  to 
make  it  up  with  her:  this  he  was  quite  willing  to  do, 
but  knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  Mrs.  Pentreath 
would  be  the  one  to  hold  back. 

She  was  studiously  polite  to  him  and  answered  all 
his  questions  coldly  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  a  stop 
effectually  to  any  signs  of  breaking  down  the  barrier 
that  had  arisen  between  them.  When  he  was  alone 
with  his  mother-in-law  she  lost  no  opportunity  of 
shewing  her  hostility. 

My  daughter's  health,"  she  would  say,  **  gives 
me  grave  qualms.  Had  she  married  someone  who 
could  look  after  her  she  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  this:  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  she  was 
ever  strong,  joyous  and  care-free.  I  knew  from  the 
beginning  that  no  good  would  come  out  of  this  hole- 
and-corner  sort  of  business.  She's  the  only  child 
IVe  got,  and  I'd  rather  go  through  hell  than  see  her 
suffer,  and  it's  precious  little  happiness  she's  ever 
had  since  she  left  home." 

By  a  miracle  Rupert  managed  to  curb  his  tongue 
at  these  outbursts  and  let  Mrs.  Pentreath  hold  the 
board:  after  all  he  could  quite  understand  the  old 
lady's  jealousy.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  Mary  was 
genuinely  fond  of  her  mother,  who  guarded  her 
like  a  dragon  night  and  day  and  would  not  leave 
Rupert  alone  with  her  for  a  minute  if  she  could  help 
it.  That  she  spent  all  her  time  in  trying  to  poison 
her  daughter's  mind  against  her  husband  was  obvious 
from  her  attitude  whenever  they  met.  Rupert  was 
no  longer  master  in  his  own  house.  Mrs.  Pentreath 
took  command  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  superintended 
the  servant,  decided  what  meals  they  should  have, 
and  at  what  time,  tidied  "  up  Rupert's  study  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  find  any  of  his  school  work  or 
his  letters  when  he  wanted  them,  and  disarranged  or 
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hid  his  manuscript  whenever  he  was  called  from  it 
suddenly.  She  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the 
size  of  his  appetite,  the  untidiness  of  his  dress,  his 
niggardliness  in  the  way  of  presents  to  his  wife,  his 
lack  of  affection,  his  rough  ways,  his  bad  manners 
•  .  .  .  every  characteristic  that  he  had  was  criticised 
and  censured  so  much  that  he  began  to  feel  a  veri- 
table worm,  lower  than  any  man  he  had  ever  met. 
He  took  to  going  for  long  bicycle  rides  to  Prince's 
Risborough  and  Wendover,  exploring  the  hills  and 
dales  of  Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  in 
order  to  get  away  from  his  mother-in-law :  when  any 
fresh  book  arrived  from  the  library  he  would  take  it 
out  with' him  and  read  it  sitting  on  a  stile,  rather  than 
endure  the  society  of  this  nagging  woman.  His 
writing  suffered,  his  temper  suffered,  his  health 
suffered. 

And  then  Pamela  was  born. 

His  wife  came  through  the  ordeal  wonderfully,  but 
the  anxious  waiting  and  wondering  what  was  hap- 
pening broke  him  tip  completely :  his  over-wrought 
nerves  gave  way,  and  when  he  was  at  last  admitted 
to  Mary's  bedside  he  committed  the  grievous  sin  of 
not  even  enquiring  for  or  looking  at  his  new-born 
daughter.  His  thoughts  were  centred  solely  on 
Mary :  Mrs.  Pentreath  never  forgot  this  incident, 
and  reminded  her  daughter  on  all  possible  occasions 
that  this  unnatural  father  cared  nothing  for  his  own 
child. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  mortally  afraid  of  it 
when  he  did  see  it.  It  seemed  impossible  to  believe 
that  this  new  life  was  really  part  of  himself,  some- 
thing w^hich  would  in  the  future  regard  him  as  her 
father.  It  seemed  preposterous  that  he  should  be  a 
parent.  Surely  it  ought  to  make  a  man  feel  more 
responsible,  older  .  .  .  while  he  felt  no  change  in 
himself  at  all.  After  all  he  was  only  a  boy  still :  he 
felt  even  younger  than  the  infant.  The  innumerable 
messages  of  congratulation  left  him  cold  :  he  assumed 
a  carelessness  about  the  whole  thing  that  he  was  very 
far  from  feeling:  at  any  rate  he  would  not.be  like  so 
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many  other  fathers  and  brag  about  his  child,  as  if  it 
were  something  incredibly  wonderful,  though  of 
course  it  was.  He  resigned  his  house,  his  wife  and 
his  child  to  Mrs.  Pentreath  and  sought  refuge  in  his 
class-room  and  in  other  masters'  houses.  Then  one 
day  Mary  announced  that  her  mother  had  decided  to 
take  her  away. 

She  says  I  shall  never  get  strong  unless  I  go 
away,  somewhere  down  by  the  sea.  I  shall  go  home 
with  her  at  any  rate  for  a  bit:  you  won't  miss  me 
much,  will  you,  Rupert?" 

Damnably,  but  I  suppose  it's  only  dog-in-the- 
mangerish  to  expect  you  to  stay  with  me." 

Well — you  haven't  wasted  much  of  your  affection 
on  me  of  late,  dear :  even  mother  sees  that  we 
don't  get  on  too  well." 

''Don't  get  on?  What  in  the  world  do  you 
mean  ?" 

Your  frequent  absence  from  me  while  I  was  ill, 
as  if  you  didn't  care :  your  callousness  about  Pamela : 
your  running  about  all  over  the  place  instead  of 
staying  at  home." 

''  But  I  couldn't  stand  by  your  bedside  while  your 
mother  was  there  :^  she  would  have  knifed  me — as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  been  longing  to  have  you  all  by 
myself  and  to  have  a  chance  of  seeing  my  own 
infant." 

"Oh!  that's  all  blarney:  you  don't  care  a  bit 
really." 

''  What's  come  over  you,  Mary?  You  know  per- 
fectly well  that  I  care  so  much  that  I  am  quite  useless 
without  you." 

''That's*  all  nonsense,  or  you  would  not  havq 
istayed  away  from  me  so  long :  you  always  talk  about 
marriage  having  deprived  you  of  your  freedom :  well 
now  you  are  free  to  do  as  you  like,  and  so  am  1. 
Besides  which  I  want  a  holiday  from  an  irascible 
husband :  it'll  do  me  good  to  get  away." 

"  So  you  want  to  go?" 

"  I  do,  and  I  mean  to." 

"My  God!    Your  mother  has  changed  you." 
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YouVe  got  a  bee  in  your  bonnet  about  mother; 
she's  been  jolly  decent  to  you  considering  all  things : 
she's  kept  your  house  going  for  you  when  I  was 
unable  to :  few  other  mothers  would  have  forgiven 
you  as  she  has  done." 

*'Well — if  that's  forgiveness,  I  prefer  not  to  be 
forgiven." 

That's  right:  be  nasty  about  it.  You  don't 
make  me  love  you  any  more  by  reviling  the  one 
person  in  the  world  who  is  genuinely  fond  of  me." 

What  about  me?  Am  not  I  genuinely  fond  of 
you?" 

*'Not  in  the  same  way:  your  love  is  just  selfish 
and  sensual.  Any  girl  would  be  the  same  to  you: 
you  want  someone  to  give  into  you  in  everything,  as 
I  did  when  I  married  you,  and  you  made  me  abso- 
lutely miserable." 

Oh  !  I  see :  I  am  now  to  suffer  for  that,  am  I  ?" 

There's  no  talk  of  suffering  :  how  you  do  exagge- 
rate. I  merely  want  a  holiday  and  you  don't  want 
me  to  have  one." 

Yes,  I  do — of  coiirse  I  see  that  a  change  is  neces- 
sary. I  only  said  that  I  should  be  frightfully  lonely 
without  you,  and  so  I  shall." 

Well — as  I  said,  you  don't  worry  much  about 
seeing  me  when  I  am  here:  you  won't  find  it  so  very 
different  without  me." 

**  Oh!  yes,  I  shall.  When  you  are  here,  I  know, 
even  if  I  don't  see  you  that  you're  within  call,  but 
when  you're  right  down  in  Cornwall,  I  shall  be 
imagining  horrible  things  about  you  all  the  time." 

*'What  sort  of  horrible  things?  Do  you  think 
I'm  going  to  run  away  with  some  other  man?" 

Not  that  so  much,  though  I  believe  your  mother 
to  be  quite  capable  of  encouraging  you  to  do  that, 
so  much  does  she  hate  me,  as  of  some  accident  hap- 
pening to  you  while  I  am  hundreds  of  miles  away." 

My  goodness,  but  you  are  chlanged:  but  don't 
worry,  you  old  dear,  nothing  is  going  to  happen  to 
me,  and  I  shall  come  back  happier  and  healthier  and 
all  the  better  for  the  change." 
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Rupert  found  Marlbury  without  Mary  even  more 
terribly  lonely  than  he  had  imagined  that  it  would 
be.  He  would  wander  round  her  room  touching 
frocks  that  she  had  worn,  imagining  her  inside  them. 
His  lonely  meals  were  a  nightmare :  he  took  to  going 
to  bed  as  late  as  possible  only  to  find  that  sleep  had 
altogether  deserted  him :  he  wrote  frantic  letters  to 
her  by  every  post,  letters  imploring  her  to  make  a 
quick  recovery  and  come  back  to  him  :  these  letters 
she  answered  quite  irregularly,  apparently  unaware 
of,  at  any  rate  disregarding,  his  piteous  appeals ; 
she  dwelt  upon  her  life  at  home,  her  walks  by  the 
sea,  the  school  news  at  Winchborough,  once  or  twice  : 
she  remarked  that  she  had  seen  Sybil  looking  very 
happy  with  her  husband  :  she  also  spoke  of  a  visitor 
she  had  met,  an  artist,  Stanley  Babington  by  name, 

a  rather  nice  sort  of  man  who  seems  quite  to  like 
me.*'  When  Rupert,  in  a  frenzy  of  jealousy,  wrote 
to  ask  more  about  him  she  added  that  there  is 
nothing  to  tell  except  that  he  is  tall,  rich,  dresses 
very  well  and  is  extraordinarily  kind  and  courteous : 
mother  loves  him."  Not  a  word  more  could  he  get 
out  of  her.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  refrain  from 
taking  a  train  down  to  Winchborough  to  seQ^  exactly 
what  there  was  in  it.  He  suffered  agonies  over  these 
letters  of  hers :  it  seemed  to  him  that  her  love  for^him 
had  cooled  down,  that  she  was  happier  away  from 
him.  He,  on  his  side,  now  that  she  was  absent, 
found  her  presence  more  necessary  to  his  welfare 
than  ever.  He  discovered  that  life  without  her  was 
simply  no  life  at  all :  he  was  unable  to  write,  unable 
to  take  any  interest  in  his  school  work,  he  was  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  sleepless,  his  nerves  were 
over-wrought,  his  whole  system  undermined. 

And  then  one  day  she  came  back  and  within  a  day 
it  was  as  if  she  had  never  been  away.  She  was 
radiantly  healthy,  extraordinarily  cheery  and  happy, 
and  quite  casual  about  his  **  raving  letters,"  as  she' 
called  them. 
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Oh,  my  dear,  how  we  laughed  over  some  of  your 
funny  phrases :  what  made  you  write  all  that  silly 
I  nonsense  ?  Did  you  think  I  had  run  away  for  good  ? 
My  goodness,  but  you  have  let  the  house  get  into  a 
state.  Don't  you  see  that  this  sideboard  hasn't  been 
dusted  for  a  month  ?  You  are  slack  with  the  ser- 
vant. I  hope  you've  written  at  least  half-a-dozen 
new  novels  -while  I've  been  away,  because  I  know 
you'll  have  eaten  and  drunk  far  more  than  we  can 
afford  or  is  good  for  you.  No— ^no — please  don't 
maul  me  about,  Rupert:  I  hate  your  always  wanting 
to  kiss  me  and  fondle  me.  When  I  wanted  your 
j kisses  I  could  not  get  them.  Now  I've  learnt  to  do 
without,  and  I  don't  want  them  any  more.  Have 
you  ever  seen  such  a  fine  baby  in  your  life  as  Pamela 
is  growing — but  I'd  forgotten — of  course  you 
wouldn't  notice  a  little  thing  like  that." 

So  she  rattled  on  inconsequently.  Rupert  noticed 
that  she  was  much  more  loquacious  than  she  used  to 
be.  She  was  quite  open  about  her  liking  for  her 
new  artist  friend :  and  her  accounts  of  the  excursions 
they  had  made  together  round  Winchborough  infu- 
riated him.  The  truth  is  that  he  was  now  genuinely 
in  love  with  his  wife  for  the  first  time  and  as  a 
consequence  insanely  jealous. 

But  the  most  distressing  feature  about  Rupert's 
married  life  was  the  ever-widening  rift  in  outlook 
between  fiimself  and  Mary.  He  often  thought  that 
a  final  reconciliation  might  be  brought  about  if 
only  he  could  find  the  right  words  to  use  to 
her. 

He  tried  every  means  at  his  command  to  effect  this, 
without  any  avail.  He  would  try  to  carry  her  back 
to  Winchborough  days  when  she  had  really  loved 
him,  but  that  past  was  blotted  out  by  the  more  recent 
past  when  she  had  found  him  lacking  in  affection  at 
a  time  when  she  needed  it  most. 

There  were,  it  was  true,  moments  when  she  would 
put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  lean  over  him  when 
he  was  unduly  depressed  over  the  shipwreck  they 
had  made  of  their  lives,  and  whisper: 
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Poor  old  Rupert.  Does  it  hurt  as  much  as  that  ?' 
I  am  so  very,  very  sorry.  Pd  give  anything  to  be 
able  to  feel  as  I  used  to  feel.  But  it's  better  to  be 
honest  even  if  it  causes  pain." 

I  wonder/'  he  would  murmur.  I  think  per- 
haps ignorance  in  this  case  would  have  been  the 
truer  bliss." 

But  I  do  love  you  still  in  a  sort  of  motherly 
way,"  she  would  reply  defensively:  it  isn't  true  to 
think  that  !'^e  just  grown  tired  of  you.  It's  just 
that  all  my  passion  is  dead.  What  is  left  may  be 
more  lasting,  something  finer.  Perhaps  all  married 
people  go  through  a  phase  where  everything  seems 
flat  and  unprofitable." 

I  don't  think  so." 
**Well,  after  all,  does  it  matter  so  very,  very 
much?  You've  got  your  work.  I've  got  Pamela.^ 
You  never  say  much  at  breakfast :  you  are  out  all  thej 
morning :  lunch  is  always  a  rush,  so  that  you  may^ 
get  out  in  time  to  run  or  referee  or  umpire.  At  tea^ 
we  seldom  meet.  You're  in  school  all  the  afternoon  2| 
in  the  evening  your  pupils  occupy  all  your  time;| 
Except  when  we  are  in  bed  we  never  get  time  tQi 

And  you're  always  too  tired  then."  ■ 
In  fact,  as  we  are  at  present  it  wouldn't  makB 
much  difference  whether  I  stayed  or  went."  a 
Don't  talk  nonsense,  Mary  :  you  know  very  weM 
that  the  mere  fact  of  your  being  within  hail  mak« 
just  all  the  difference.  I  wish  you  could  even  realiM 
what  I'm  like  when  you're  away.  Sleep  complete™ 
deserts  me,  so  I  stay  up  as  late -as  I  can:  1  scoijB 
round  for  someone  to  talk  to,  someone  to  have  rneaM 
with:  I  never  by  any  chance  get  any  proper  wom 
done:  I  can't  even  settle  down  to  read  a  book  sen 
ously.  I  hate  the  sight  of  the  house  and  prefer  ™ 
wander  about  the  streets :  loneliness  is  the  only  reaW! 
appalling  thing  I've  come  up  against  in  life  as  yM 
When  you're  at  home  I  quieten  down  and  becodH 
completely  complacent:  when  you  go  away  I  niidH 
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as  well  be  living  in  chaos.  I'd  no  idea  that  mar- 
riage meant  so  close  a  communion." 

It  doesn't  to  me:  as  the  time  passes  I  find  that 
I  am  more  and  more  able  to  live  a  life  quite  outside 
yours.  We  can't  change  our  natures.  I  thought  a^ 
a  girl  that  I  should  love  once  and  that  the  grand 
passion  would  suffice:  instead  of  which  I  find  that  I 
have  become  quite  insensible  to  emotion :  I  never 
feel  any  of  that  glorious  ecstasy^  used  to  dream  about. 
.  .  .  It's  queer.  You  who  were  once  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  a  light-o'-love,  constant  to  none,  have  now 
become,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  the  true  lover:  I  envy 
you,  Rupert:  some  day  you'll  find  a  girl  worthy  of 
you  and  be  completely  happy  to  recompense  you  for 
a  miserable  marriage." 

Oh,  don't  talk  like  that,  Mary.  Our  marriage 
isn't  a  failure,  it  needn't  be  miserable:  you've  made 
up  your  mind  that  I'm  not  the  hero  you  made  me 
out  to  be  and  so  you're  paying  me  back  most  unfairly 
by  withholding  your  love.  It's  inconceivable  that 
you  should  have  become  so  cold  as  you  pretend 
to  be.  Try  ....  if  only  for  my  sake,  try  to  make 
the  best,  not  the  worst,  of  things." 

I  do  try,  and  that's  what  you  never  realise.  If  I 
wasn't  trying  all  I  know  I  shouldn't  be  here  now. 
No  girl  likes  to  discover  that  her  life  mission  is 
merely  to  be  a  housekeeper." 

But  it  isn't  in  your  case.  Isn't  it  something  to 
realise  that  you  keep  my  body  and  soul  together?" 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  that.  There  are 
heaps  of  other  girls  more  ready  and  more  fitted  to  do 
that  for  you  than  I  am.  It's  ridiculous  to  imagine 
that  I  am  the  only  girl  out  of  all  the  millions  there 
are  knocking  about  who  is  able  to  make  you  happy. 
It's  simply  that  you've  got  used  to  me  and  are  too 
lazy  to  adapt  yourself  to  new  conditions." 

Yes,  but  what  about  the  obligation  of  our  con- 
tract ?  We  are  under  oath  to  be  faithful  to  each 
other :  it  would  be  a  queer  world  if  all  the  people  who 
objected  to  a  thing  they  had  sworn  to  observe  were 
entitled  to  break  their  word  as  the  fit  moved  them." 
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That's  good  coming  from  you,  who  think  that 
rules  are  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  breaking  % 
them."  i 

**  Yes,  but  this  rule  is  after  all  a  rather  big  one. 
Here  are  two  parties,  one  of  whom  is  likely  to  break 
up  completely  if  the  other  does  not  abide  by  her  word. 
Have  you  any  moral  right,  in  such  circumstances,  to 
take  Che  law  into  your  own  hands?'' 

Well,  you  needn't  go  on  pi-jawing  me  about  it: 
I  haven't  deserted  yoft  yet." 

No — but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  how  to  keep 
you,  how  to  make  you  happy." 

There  is  no  way  of  making  me  happy.  If  you 
were  ever  going  to,  you  would  have  done  it  in  those 
early  days  when  I  really  loved  you  passionately  and 
would  have  died  for  you.  My  only  chance  of  happi- 
ness is  escape  from  you." 
And  mine  to  keep  you." 

**The  point  is,  whose  happiness  is  most  worth 
considering?" 

It  was  impossible  in  term-time  to  make  much  of 
such  a  situation,  therefore  Rupert  laid  his  plans  for 
the  holidays  with  the  greater  care. 

He  would  endeavour  to  please  Mary  in  every  pos- 
sible way  by  bringing  her  unexpected  presents,  giv- 
ing her  as  complete  a  sense  of  freedom  as  he  reason- 
ably could :  he  encouraged  her  to  visit  friends  in 
London,  he  paid  for  innumerable  jaunts  and  never 
grudged  her  any  luxury. 

They  would  stay  at  the  best  hotels  in  order  that 
she  could  be  relieved  .of  the  duties  of  housekeeping ; 
they  travelled  far  and  wide,  they  frequented  the 
theatres  and  fashionable  dances  .  .  .  and  superfi- 
cially it  seemed  that  they  were  a  thoroughly  con- 
tented couple.  In  his  wiser  moments  Rupert  knew 
better  than  to  press  her  for  more  than  an  outward 
show  for  affection.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  that 
Mary  was  still  with  him. 

Sometimes  there  would  come  unexpectedly  a  month 
of  pure  bliss  for  him,  when  Mary  would  not  demand 
crowds  of  visitors  but  give  herself  up  to  Pamela  and 
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her  husband  with  a  content  that  could  scarcely  be 
feigned. 

There  were  days  spent  in  some  quiet  village  on  the 
Devon  coast  that  shone  out  in  letters  of  pure  gold  in 
his  memory.  There  was  no  temptation  for  her  at 
such  a  time,  no  opportunity  for  her  to  find  means  to 
compare  Rupert  with  other  men. 

In  London  he  was  consumed  with  dread  lest  she 
should  already  have  found  some  lover  to  supplant 
him  in  her  heart,  unknown  to  him.  He  recognised 
the  danger  to  which  she  was  exposed :  having  erased 
his  clairtis  from  her  heart  she  was  likely  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  unscrupulous  scoundrel.  His  jealousy 
when  he  allowed  himself  to  think  of  such  things 
became  almost  a  mania.  There  were  moments  when 
he  even  contemplated  what  revenge  he  should  take  if 
such  imaginings  were  true.  Would  he  kill  Mary  if 
he  found  her  unfaithful?  That  was  a  problem  he 
thought  over  all  too  frequently.  Her  faculty  for  fas- 
cinating men  was  unbounded.  There  was  no  question 
that  she  could  have  an  unlimited  choice  of  husbands 
if  he  were  to  die.  The  point  was  would  she  be  con- 
tent to  wait  till  then  ? 


CHAPTER  TWO 
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AS  Pamela  grew  up  Rupert  found  that  he  began 
to  take  a  greater  and  greater  interest  in  her. 
After  all  it  was  a  very  wonderful  thing  to  be 
a  father:  it  made  him  thrill  to  see  those  baby  arms  ' 
thrown  out  towards  him,  accompanied  by  shrill  and 
delighted  cries  of    Dad-dy,"     Dad-dy/'  as  he  came 
to  pick  her  up  out  of  her  chair :  he  would  sit  and  let 
her  play  on  his  lap  for  hours  at  a  time  listening  rapt 
to  her  quaint  and  perfervid  attempts  to  talk  intel- 
ligibly.   She  had  a  lingo  all  her  own  which  to  his 
ears  was  far  daintier  and  more  fascinating  than  any  ; 
coherent  language :  she  would  address  herself  to  each  ^ 
of  his  coat  buttons  in  turn  and  then  divert  her  atten-  ^ 
tion  to  any  newspaper  or  book  which  might  happen  \ 
to  be  within  reach.    She  seemed  in  his  eyes  really  ' 
to  try  to  read  aloud  from  the  books  which  she  was 
so  fond  of  holding  in  her  hands.    Certainly  no  tpy 
delighted  her  half  so  much  as  a  thick  volume  of 
print :  whenever  she  was  peevish,  which  was  seldom, 
nothing  could  be  counted  on  to  stop  her  tears  ^so 
quickly  as  a  six-shilling  novel  from      Daddy's  *' 
bookshelves.  Mary  adored  her  and  spent  all  her  spare 
time  in  sitting  on  the  nursery  floor  watching  her  have 
her  bath  or  meals.    Rupert  found,  or  imagined  that 
he  had  found,  that  his  wife's  affections  had  been 
transferred  entirely  from  himself  to  Pamela.  She 
seemed  to  live  in  and  for  her  daughter :  she  was  for 
ever  making  her  new  clothes,  buying  fantastic  toys 
for  her,  taking  her  out  in  her    pram  "  and  generally 
usurping  the  nurse's  place.    Now  that  she  had 
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become  a  mother  it  seemed  to  Rupert  that  she  had 
no  further  use  for  a  husband. 

Meanwhile  Rupert  had  by  dint  of  continued  exer- 
tions attained  a  mediocre  fame  as  a  novelist :  he  could 
not  get  Mary  to  take  more  than  the  most  perfunctory 
interest  in  this  side  of  his  life :  all  she  seemed  to  care 
I  about  was  the  financial  success  of  his  books,  which 
never  came  upHo  her  expectations.  In  common  with 
the  majority  of  people  not  cognisant  of  the  conditions 
she  imagined  that  because  an  author  became  fairly 
well  known  his  fortune  was  made.  She  could  not 
understand  why  it  was  that  Rupert  never  received 
cheques  for  more  than  £^o  at  a  time  from  his  pub^ 
lisher,  in  spite  of  the  hard  and  incessant  work  he  put 
into  his  leisure  hours.  She  could  not  understand  the 
joy  he  took  in  the  actual  task  of  composition,  non 
sympathise  with  his  moods  when  the  inspiration] 
faded  and  the  weeks  had  to  pass  without  a  word  being 
added  to  some  unfinished  manuscript.  She  urged 
him  on  to  attempt  more  articles  and  less  of  the  ambi- 
tious, longer  works :  the  expenditure  of  energy  being 
less  and  the  returns  quicker. 

She  overlooked  the  fact  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  his 
articles  were  not  taken,  while  all  his  novels  were 
accepted  as  soon  as  written. 

As  time  passed  Mary  gave  herself  more  and  more 
to  her  daughter*s  welfare,  and  took  less  and  less 
notice  of  Rupert's  existence,  while  he  became  ill  at 
ease  and  miserable  because  his  wife  seemed  to  care 
little  what  became  of  him,  but  devoted  all  her  time 
to  her  baby  or  to  excursions  to  London. 

There  were  always,  of  course,  the  boys  at  school, 
but  somehow  Rupert  could  never  again  become  quite 
so  familiar  or  make  quite  such  great  friends  with  the 
Marlbury  boys  as  he  had  with  the  Winchburians. 
{When  he  was  single  he  could  entertain  them  as  often 
and  as  lavishly  as  he  liked.  Nowadays  Mary 
grumbled  at  the  expense  and  suggested  that  if  he 
could  give  boys  such  luxuries  he  might  afford  to  be 
more  generous  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  there  were  not  moments 
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of  happiness :  there  were  days  in  the  holidays  when 
he  and  Mary  were  alone  by  the  sea  or  walking  on  the 
Scots  moors  that  seemed  to  him  to  bring  them  very, 
close  together,  but  lurking  at  the  back  of  his  mind 
there  was  always  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not  welL 
He  was  restless  because  he  realised  that  he  was 
incapable  by  himself  of  filling  his  wife's  mind :  it  was 
obvious  that  Mary  was  dissatisfied  because  in  some 
way  he  had  failed  to  keep  her  love.  They  very  rarely 
quarrelled:  if  there  seemed  to  be  signs  of  a  storm 
brewing  Rupert  always  gave  in  rather  than  risk  an^ 
argument :  he  strove  hard  to  model  himself  accord-  - 
ing  to  her  requirements,  but  when  asked  point-blank 
what  she  wanted  she  would  shrivel  up,  blush,  and 
tell  him  not  to  be  fanciful. 

We  can't  expect  life  to  be  one  everlasting  honey- 
moon." 

I  don't  see  why  not,"  he  would  answer. 
"  Don't  be  a  sentimental  ass:  you  are  now  being 
merely  fatuous,"  she  would  retort,  and  he  would 
relapse  into  silence.    The  tables  were  completely 
turned.    He  now  had  to  sue  while  she  refused  fav-  . 
ours.    She  took  to  going  away  at  more  frequent 
intervals  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  must  have 
realised  how  much  it  distressed  him  to  be  parted  from 
her :  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  quite  heartless  as  ' 
far  as  he  was  concerned  and  consulted  her  own  [ 
interests  first  and  last.    Nevertheless  he  could  not. 
bring  himself  to  cease  from  loving  her  in  spite  of  the  1 
fact  that  she  did  not  want  his  love  and  openly! 
despised  him.    When  he  remonstrated  with  her  shej 
said  with  amazing  indifference:     Well,  why  not  go  ; 
off  with  some  other  woman?    I  shan't  mind."  i 

You  are  appallingly  cruel  and  heartless  to  talk  ' 
like  this,  dear,"  he  replied.  You  can't  drive  me  ^ 
away  from  you  by  this  means:  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  my  whole  life  depends  on  you.  You  alone 
can  keep  me  alive  and  interested  in  mv  work.  I  look^ 
forward  all  day  to  being  with  you  at  night :  it's  awful; 
to  think  that  you  don't  care."  i 

And  yet  you  are  the  man  who  used  to  talk  glibly 
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about  men  and  women  living  their  own  lives,  cutting 
I  loose  from  the  marriage  bonds  when  they  found  that 
•  they  were  tired.    Well — Vm  tired :  I  want  to  live  my 
'  own  life:  I  want  to  take  Pamela  away  and  go  to 
some  quiet  country  cottage  where  I  shan't  be  perse- 
I  cuted  by  your  unwelcome  attentions:  youVe  no  idea 
i  how  hard  it  has  been  to  look  after  yoii,  to  listexi  to 
I  your  constant  complaints  about  food,  your  sickening 
I  inability  to  get  along  for  more  than  a  day  without 
I  holding  my  hand:  your  principles  of  liberty  don't 
}  seem  to  count  for  much  when  anyone  except  yourself 
wants  to  put  them  into  practice." 

My  principles  were  that  when  two  people  mutu- 
ally tired  of  each  other  they  might  agree  to  separate ; 
this  is  not  a  case  in  point:  here  you  have  one  side 
pleading  for  some  sort  of  show  of  conjugal  affection 
while  the  other  tries  its  hardest  to  burst  the  chains. 
I  can't  think  what  has  changed  you." 

/'That  is  because  you  can't  see  yourself.  You 
can't  realise  what  a  trial  you  are  to  live  with." 

But  surely  it  only  needed  a  word  of  warning. 
Haven't  I  changed  whenever  you  have  pointed  out 
where  I  was  wrong  ?  I  no  longer  swear,  I  dress 
better,  I  don't  sprawl  full  length  in  chairs,  I  always 
get  up  when  you  come  into  a  room,  open  the  door 
for  you,  wait  on  you  hand  and  foot  ..." 

Yes,  I  know  that  you  are  trying  to  reform;  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I 
have  lost  all  my  old  love  for  you :  it's  quite  dead  and 
past  all  hope  of  revival.  After  all,  I  am  honest 
about  it.  I  hate  hurting  you,  but  you're  such  a 
soppy  fool." 

Well — why  not  have  some  of  your  friends  to  stay 
with  you  to  liven  vou  up  a  bit?  How  would  that 
work?" 

y  I  don't  feel  as  if  anything  would  work,  but  Pm 
willing  to  try  if  it'll  ease  your  mind.  The  truth  is 
that  I'm  hopelessly  miserable:  I  was  miserable  once 
because  I  loved  you  and  you  did  not  return  it :  now 
Pm  ten  times  more  miserable  because  my  love  for 
you  is  dead  and  everything  is  hoi>eless  •  I  am  con- 
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demned  to  go  on  living  perhaps  for  fifty  or  sixty 
years  m  the  company  of  a  person  for  whom  I  feel 
none  of  the  affection  which  other  wives  seem  to 
possess  naturally  for  their  husbands.  We  seem  to 
have  drifted  into  a  most  anomalous  state,  but  I  can't 
see  any  outlet." 

But  can't  you  really  make  a  stupendous  effort, 
dear,  to  take  me  back  ?  What  have  I  done  to  deserve 
so  frightful  a  punishment  ?" 

''It's  nothing  that  you've  done;  that's  just  it. 
Lately  you've  been  quite  a  model  husband  and  yet  it 
makes  no  difference :  that's  the  terrible  part  about  it. 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  return  your  love  and  I  simply 
can't.  It  makes  me  dreadfully  unhappy,  but  I  can't 
see  any  way  out  unless  you  let  me  go  away  from  you 
altogether  with  baby  for  a  time,  and  you  won't  ag-ree 
to  that."  ^ 

*'  No,  by  Jove,  I  won't :  I  might  just  as  well  not  be 
married  at  all  as  have  a  wife  I  never  see.  I'd  rather 
have  you  with  me  even  if  you  hated  me  than  do 
without  you.  You've  become  so  much  a  part  of  me 
that  I  can't  put  you  out  of  my  life.  I  remember 
when  Pamela  was  being  born  wondering  how  on 
earth  I  should  continue  to  exist  if  by  any  mischance 
you  didn't  come  through  all  right  ..." 

There  you  are,  as  usual,  selfish  to  the  finger-tips 
Even  then  it  was  yourself  you  were  thinking  about : 
you  only  want  me  for  your  own  ends:  you  never 
think  of  life  from  my  point  of  view." 

Soon  Rupert  began  to  see  that  it  was  useless  to 
continue  these  arguments :  they  never  led  anywhere : 
they  frequently  made  him  say  bitter  things  for  which 
he  had  to  apologise  afterwards,  but  there  was  never 
any  rapprochement:  they  were  talking  on  totally 
different  planes.  In  the  end  he  found  it  consolation 
enough  to  have  her  still  in  the  house,  though  it 
worried  him  interminably  to  see  how  restless  she 
was. 

Then  Babington  came  to  stay  with  them  for  a  week 
at  Mary's  earnest  request. 

Rupert  laughed  when  he  saw  her  friend  to  think 
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that  he  had  ever  been  jealous  of  this  man.  He  was 
beyond  words  dull  in  his  conversation,  always 
attempting  to  draw  out  Rupert  on  points  of  ethics, 
philosophy  and  education,  all  of  which  subjects  held 
no  interest  for  Mary.  He  tried  to  throw  the  two 
together,  thinking  that  it  would  do  Mary  good  to 
compare  him  with  this  pedantic  idealist.  She  cer- 
tainly seemed  happier  while  her  visitor  was  in  the 
house,  and  Rupert  congratulated  himself  on  his 
adroitness  in  having  so  readily  acceded  to  her  request 
that  she  should  have  him  to  stay  with  them. 

None  the  less  it*  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
Rupert  saw  him  go :  of  all  the  heavy,  ponderous, 
uninteresting  men  he  had  ever  met,  Babington  stood 
first.  It  amused  him  to  think  that  Mary  had  found 
it  worth  while  to  dress  in  her  most  fascinating  style 
and  to  show  herself  to  the  best  advantage  before  such 
a  worm,  but  he  had  noticed  that  of  late  she  took  a 
particular  delight  in  attracting  men  of  all  types.  As 
in  their  earlier  days,  he  liked  her  to  stand  out  from 
other  women  :  he  could  not  imagine  how  he  had  even 
thought  her  plain  :  now  that  she  was  no  longer  his  in 
aught  but  name  he  thought  her  prettier  and  more 
seductive  than  she  had  ever  been  :  he  set  himself  to 
woo  her  over  and  over  again,  but  each  time  she 
repulsed  him,  sometimes  sadly,  more  often  angrily. 
In  the  end  he  came  to  acquiesce  and  ceased  to  bother 
her,  though  his  hunger  was  not  appeased  and  his 
love  only  grew  with  the  passing  of  time. 

§2 

Life  at  this  time  seemed  to  Rupert  to  resolve  itself 
into  good  days  and  bad  days :  not  that  there  were 
not  some  grey,  parti-coloured  days  which  gave  pro- 
mise of  squalls,  only  to  clear  up  unexpectedly,  but 
on  the  whole  the  days  that  stood  out  were  thoroughly 
beastly  or  good  beyond  his  wildest  expectations. 

They  were  servantless  at  the  moment,  not  owing 
to  economical  reasons,  but  simply  because  servants 
were  unobtainable.    This  fact  in  itself  led  to  friction. 
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Rupert  would  grumble  and  say  that  Mary  took  no 
trouble  to  search  for  them  ;  Mary  would  retort  that 
she  wished  he  would  try  himself.  When  he  triumph- 
antly returned  from  visits  to  agencies  with  many 
addresses  she  would  rule  half  of  the  number  out  as 
too  expensive,  too  young  or  too  old.  When  she  was 
at  length  driven  to  interview  one  she  always  found 
that  her  references  were  unsatisfactory :  so  he  bad  to 
continue  to  rise  at  six  to  light  the  kitchen  fire.  It 
was  not  that  he  was  averse  from  house-work,  but  he 
grudged  the  time  he  had  to  put  aside  every  day  to 
cleaning  up  what  would  all  too  soon  be  dirty  again. 
He  liked  to  see  some  permanent  result  from  his  work. 
That  was  what  delighted  him  in  writing  and  teach- 
ing. In  the  one  case  there  was  a  solid,  tangible 
volume  to  show  as  the  result  of  his  labour,  on  the 
other  he  could  watch  his  influence  gradually  forming 
the  characters  and  developing  the  intellects  of  his 
boys. 

Then  again,  if  he  failed  to  light  the  fire  at  the  first 
attempt,  Mary  would  lament  that  she  had  married 
such  a  useless  sort  of  man. 

Oh^ — you  muddler,"  she  would  say,  you  never 
do  anything  right.  It's  much  easier  for  me  to  do  all 
the  work  and  make  myself  ill  rather  than  let  you 
mess  up  everything.'' 

And  he  would  try  to  curb  his  tongue  and  fly  round 
with  pig-buckets  and  coal-buckets,  dust  the  drawing- 
and  dining-rooms,  lay  the  table,  rush  from  fire  to 
fire  to  see  that  they  were  all  going  well,  and  sink 
down  to  breakfast,  tired-out,  miserable,  tongue-tied 
and  irritable. 

He  was  not  too  amiable  in  class  as  a  result,  and 
punished  defaulters  heavily  if  they  stumbled  over  a 
piece  of  French  or  Latin  translation  or  prose.  Pessi- 
mistic and  bitter,  he  would  return  home  at  one 
o'clock  famished.  The  lunch  would  (if  it  was  what 
he  called  a  bad  day)  always  be  late. 

He  would  remonstrate  mildly  and  Mary  would  fly 
into  a  rage  and  tell  him  to  do  the  cooking  himself. 
I  didn't  marry  you,"  she  would  continue,  **to 
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work  myself  to  death  over  a  stove,  losing  my  looks 
and  roughening  my  hands.  Tm  tired  of  it  all.  Tve 
worked  harder  than  any  navvy  to  give  you  a  decent 
lunch  and  all  you  can  do  is  to  come  in  and  grumble. 
One  day  you'll  return  and  find  that  I've  gone:  there 
is  a  limit  to  human  endurance :  any  man  in  the  world 
would  behave  better  than  you  do:  and  this  is  the 
result  of  your  attempt  to  be  a  good  husband :  it's  all 
right  so  long  as  everything  goes  well,  but  the  least 
thing  awry,  like  lunch  two  minutes  late,  and  you  fly 
into  a  passion  and  make  life  unbearable — you  can 
have  the  room  to  yourself:  I'm  sick  of  the  whole 
business."  And  so  saying  she  would  get  up  from 
the  table,  slam  the  door  and  go  upstairs  to  Pamela. 
Rupert  after  vainly  attempting  to  swallow  a  mouth- 
ful would  follow  her  and  entreat  her  to  come  down 
and  have  her  food. 

I'm  so  frightfully  sorry,  dearest,"  he  would  say. 

I've  been  a  cad  and  a  hound :  I  was  just  tired  out, 
and  I  do  ISO  want  you,  kidsie.    Please  forgive  me." 

After  half-an-hour  spent  in  vain  entreaty  he  would 
have  to  leave  her  in  order  to  return  to  school  without 
affecting  any  reconciliation. 

When  he  came  back  at  tea-time  he  would  find  that 
she  had  gone  out  and  he  would  be  terrified  lest  she 
should  have  put  her  threat  into  execution  and  really 
left  him. 

When,  on  her  return,  he  tried  to  embrace  her,  she 
would  repulse  him  and  say : 

That's  all  very  well:  but  what's  the  use  of  it? 
You  always  say  it  will  be  all  right  in  the  future,  and 
so  it  is  for  a  day  or  two,  then  things  go  wrong  again. 
The  truth  is  that  we  aren't  suited  to  each  other. 
We'd  far  better  break  off  now  ^nd  separate :  we 
should  at  least  get  some  sort  of  happiness  apart :  as 
it  is,  we  are  both  thoroughly  miserable." 

''I'm  not  miserable:  I'm  willing  to  endure  any- 
thing if  you'll  only  stay  with  me.  I  swear  I  w^on't 
say  rotten  things  to  you  again,  darling.  You  know 
perfectly  well  that  I  should  go  off  my  head  if  I  hadn't 
got  you  near  me  to  keep  me  quiet.    I'm  not  really 
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miserable  at  all  so  long  as  I  know  that  I've  got  you 
to  love." 

Yes — but  what  sort  of  love  is  it  ?  It's  all  grossly 
selfish :  I  have  to  give  up  everything  just  because 
you  choose  to  lean  on  me.  If  you  really  loved  me 
you'd  study  my  happiness  first  and  let  me  go." 

To  another  man  ? — not  much.  You  wouldn't  be 
really  happy.  It's  only  the  glamour  of  false 
romance  that  attracts  you.  I'm  not  really  such  a 
frightfully  hard  person  to  live  with :  it's  only  a 
question  of  give  and  take  ..." 

*'  Yes — I  do  all  the  giving  and  you  do  all  the 
taking.  I've  heard  that  rot  till  I'm  sick  of  it.  No — 
it  isn't  good  enough,  thank  you.  You  have  a  fine 
conceit  of  yourself  if  you  think  that  other  men  would 
behave  worse  to  ,me  than  you  have :  that's  the  worst 
thing  about  you  :  you  think  that  everything  you  do  is 
perfect.  No  one  else  can  light  a  fire,  or  wash  up  so 
well  as  you :  no  one  can  teach  boys  or  understand 
them  so  well  as  you  :  no  one  can  write  a  more  human 
novel  or  finer  criticism:  you  even  think  that  every 
girl  must  only  see  you  to  fall  in  love  with  you.  Why 
don't  you  try?    I  shan't  mind." 

Oh,  Mary,  do  be  reasonable.  You  seem  so  cruel 
and  heartless  when  you  say  these  things." 

Well,  if  I'm  so  unreasonable,  cruel  and  heartless 
I  wonder  that  you  waste  your  valuable  love  on  me." 

I  don't  want  to  argue:  I  only  want  you  to  stay 
with  n^e  and  bear  with  me  ...  do  kiss  me  and  make 
it  up." 

I  don't  ,want  you  to  kiss  me  or  to  kiss  you  or  to 
stay  with  you :  I'd  much  prfefer  to  argue  if  only  you 
weren't  so  stubborn  that  I  can't  make  you  see  how 
I  despise  you." 

But  you  loved  me  once." 

For  God's  sake  don't  keep  harking  back  to  the 
past  ages — I  may  have  liked  caper  sauce  once,  but 
I've  out-grown  it — I've  out-grown  my  love  for  you, 
and  nothing  can  bring  it  back.  We're  only  wasting 
lime:  let's  go  and  wash  up." 
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Not  a  kiss  could  he  get  out  of  her,  not  a  friendly 
embrace. 

When  he  charged  her  with  not  being  wifely  or 
acting  up  to  her  contract  she  would  passively  sub- 
mit to  his  touch,  frowning  the  while  and  obviously 
trying  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  him  desist 
from  forcing  his  attentions  on  her. 

YouVe  like  a  baby  sparrow,"  she  would  say, 
never  satisfied.  You'd  like  to  spend  all  day  with 
your^arms  round  me — a  fat  lot  of  work  you  ever  do: 
you  try  to  get  out  of  doing  your  share  of  the  house- 
work by  pretending  that  youVe  got  a  lot  of 
writing  to  do  and  then  you  do  nothing  but  plead 
with  me  to  waste  my  time  as  well  as  yours." 

He  .would  give  up  his  entreaties  and  meekly  set 
to  work  to  do  what  he  thought  would  please  her  by 
laying  the  table  for  the  next  meal  and  carrying  pots 
and  pans  while  she  cooked.  But  when  the  evil 
mood  was  on  her,  nothing  that  he  did  was  right. 

What  are  you  doing  with  those  spoons?"  she 
would  say.  Can't  you  tell  the  difference  between 
egg-spoons  and  tea  spoons?  Isn't  that  exactly  like 
you  ?  We've  not  got  a  penny  to  live  on,  and  you 
go  and  use  valuable  silver  tea-spoons  for  eggs.  You 
never  seem  to  care  how  soon  we  wear  out  the  little 
good  stuff  we've  got :  what'll  happen  when  these 
sticks  go  I  can't  think.  You  ought  to  live  in  a 
hovel,  not  a  decent  house.  What  is  the  use  of  my 
toiling  day  and  night  to  keep  everything  spick  and 
span  if  you  do  your  best  to  ruin  everything  ? 

You  come  in  with  muddy  feet  and  wear  out  the 
carpets :  you  never  think  of  cleaning  the  silver :  you 
leave  papers,  books  and  photographs  lying  loose  all 
over  the  house,  littering  up  the  place.  ..." 

While  you  put  everything  away  into  drawers 
where  they're  of  no  use  to  anybody,  like  a  jackdaw 
hoarding  gawds." 

There  you  are,  finding  fault  with  me  again." 
And  so  it  would  go  on. 

Immediately  after  tea  Rupert  would  neglect  his 
work  in  order  to  accompany  her  while  she  did  the 
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shopping,  and  she  would  forget  some  item  when 
they  got  home  again  and  send  him  out  to  buy  lard 
or  butter  just  when  he  had  looked  forward  to  a  few 
quiet  minutes  in  which  to  work  or  talk. 

If  he  tried  to  take  her  arm  in  the  street  she  would 
angrily  dissent  with  some  such  phrase  as : 

Don't  be  absurd,  Rupert:  hypocritically  trying 
to  make  people  believe  that  we  get  on  when  we 
don't:  we're  not  a  couple  of  ridiculous  lovers.  .  .  " 
And  she  would  try  to  walk  a  little  in  front  -of  or 
behind  him,  in  order  to  escape  from  him. 

After  dinner  she  would  go  to  bed  very  early  and 
when  he  expressed  a  desire  to  come  too  she  would 
turn  on  him  and  say : 

What  about  all  that  work  you  said  you, had  to 
do?  You  ought  to  be  glad  to  have  an  hour  or  two 
to  yourself  without  my  presence:  I'm  much  too 
tired  to  submit  to  your  love-making :  and  for 
Heaven's  sake  when  you  do  come  up,  come  up 
quietly." 

And  when  later  he  did  join  her  she  would  break 
out  into  angry  remonstrances  if  he  ventured  to  ask 
her  to  come  over  to  his  side  of  the  bed.  He  would 
lie  awake  for  hours  in  the  darkness,  trying  to  puzzle 
ou^t  a  solution.  He  felt  unutterably  lonely  and 
miserable,  badly  treated,  and  unable  to  cope  with 
his  wife's  tantrums. 

But  all  days  were  not  as  this  one :  there  were 
sporadic  attempts  at  a  reunion,  days  when  Mary 
used  to  throw  her  arms  about  him  when  he  was 
about  to  rise  at  six  and  whisper : 

Poor  old  Rupert:  it's  rotten  luck  having  to  get 
up  and  slave  like  this  with  all  your  work  in  front 
of  you  in  school :  you  stay  where  you  are  and  let 
me  go." 

He  would  thrill  at  once  to  this  unusually  sympa- 
thetic note  and  kiss  her  passionately,  and  whistling 
light-heartedly,  go  about  his  business.  On  these 
days  the  fire  used  to  require  no  coaxing,  but  would 
roar  contentedly  as  soon  as  lit:  he  would  rush  up- 
stairs with  their  early  cup  of  tea  in  a  few  minutes, 
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and  get  into  bed  "  for  one  more  hug,"  while  Pamela 
would  sit  up  in  her  cot  and  croon  alternately 
snatches  of  song  of  her  own  composition,  in  which 
the  words  Daddy — daddy — mummy — nanny 
would  recur  with  astonishing  frequency.  She  never 
seemed  to  tire  of  repeating  them.  Then  Mary  and 
Rupert  would  try  to  ,outvie  one  another  in  eulogies 
of  her  beauty,  gaze  in  mute  adoration  at  the  shape- 
liness of  her  Hmbs  and  ponder  seriously  over  the 
future  that  lay  in  store  for  her :  so  the  precious 
minutes  would  fly  until  they  would  both  start  out  of 
bed  astonished  to  find  that  it  was  so  late,  and  Rupert 
would  splash  joyously  in  his  bath,  praise  Mary's 
wonderful  deft  hands  as  cook,  and  go  off  to  school 
amazingly  pleased  with  himself  and  life.  He  would 
come  back  at  lunch  time  and  hurry  down  to  the 
kitchen  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  service,  praise  every 
little  delicacy  that  his  wife  produced,  and  wonder  at 
the  smartness  of  her  brain  in  being  able  to  concoct 
such  delectable  dishes  on  such  slender  means  ^s 
theirs. 

After  school  she  would  come  and  meet  hifn  with 
the  pram."  and  he  would  take  charge  of  it  while 
Mary  took  his  arm  as  they  set  out  on  their  shopping 
expedition.  He  would  stop  at  the  first  sweet-shop 
they  passed  and  buy  her  tins  of  creme  de  ;nenthe 
jellies :  then  tihey  would  look  into  all  the  hat-shops 
and  he  would  try  to  entice  her  into  accepting  what- 
ever pleased  her  eye.  She  was  never  so  pleased  as 
when  she  was  buying  clothes  or  millinery. 

After  tea  he  would  take  her  on  his  lap,  while 
Pamela  crawled  about  the  floor  beating  time  with 
her  tiny  hands  to  the  gramophone,  which  delighted 
her  more  xhan  anything  else  in  life  at  this  stage  of 
her  growth.  At  half-past  five  they  would  go  up- 
stairs to  watch  her  have  her  bath,  an  unending 
source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  both  of  them  :  then 
there  would  be  a  half-hour  either  before  or  after 
dinner,  of  complete  Heaven,  when  they  would  go 
down  to  the  drawing-room  and  Mary  would  play  to 
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him  on  the  piano  or  sit  by  his  side  on  the  sofai 
making  plans  for  future  holidays. 

On  these  gala  days  she  would  take  an  interest  in 
his  work  and  listen  while  he  read  aloud  chapters 
of  his  novels  over  which  he  wanted  advice. 

Her  critical  ability  was  amazing,  her  sense  of  what 
was  true  and  false  almost  uncanny. 

If  the  weather  was  warm  they  would  lie  out  on 
rugs  in  the  garden  and  go  to  sleep  to  the  tune  of  the 
birds.  At  such  times  life  would  seem  to  Rupert  like 
some  fairy-tale  come  true.  He  would  lie  with  half- 
closed  lids,  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky,  and  wish 
that  all  life  could  continue  like  this,  all  thoughts  of 
fame  gone,  utterly  content,  his  restlessness  and  zeal 
crushed  out  of  him,  wanting  only  to  go  on  and  on 
for  ever  with  his  beloved  breathing  happily  at  rest 
in  his  arms. 

§3 

Then  came  that  fateful  Christmas  (they  had  been 
married  five  years)  when  he  decided  to  go  home  for 
a  week  and  give  her  a  week's  rest  from  his  society. 
For  the  first  day  or  so  the  novel  surroundings,  the 
welcome  given  him  by  his  father  and  another  re- 
conciled him  to  the  absence  of  his  wife  and  he  felt 
light-hearted  and  quite  cheerful  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  did  not  wriite.  It  was  so  strange  to  find 
that  he  was  an  object  of  real  affection  to  anyone 
that  he  went  a  long  way  to  recover  his  lost  self- 
respect.'  He  felt  that  he  had  been  a  beast  to  neglect 
his  parents  for  so  long.  Except  for  a  most  perfunc- 
tory newsless  Sunday  letter,  he  had  not  kept  in 
touch  with  them  since  hfs  marriage,  nor  had  he 
unburdened  himself  of  his  matrimonial  difficulties. 
Now  he  sought  their  advice  and  found  it  to  be  as 
different  from  what  he  had  expected  as  could  well 
be  imagine^d.  From  their  greater  knowledge  of 
life  they  advocated  a  bullying  policy. 

Remember  the  walnut  tree  theory, V'  said  his 
father.  Ke^p  her  jwell  under  your  thumb :  women 
love  men  who  bully  them  :  they  always  despise  those 
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who  do  their  best  to  make  their  life  pleasant :  it's  a 
queer  trait  and  one  that  has  led  to  much  misery  before 
now." 

''But  I  can't  bully  Mary:  I  love  her  too  much, 
and  she  would  certainly  leave  me  at  once  if  I  crossed 
'her  in  any  way.    It's  only  because  I  give  in  to  her 
in  everything  that  she  condescends  to  stay  with  me 
at  all.    She  has  me  completely  under  her  thumb." 

Why  not  give  her  a  complete  change  from  »you 
and  stay  with  us  for  the  rest  of  the  holidays  ?  She'd 
soon  begin  to  beg  you  to  return  to  her." 

Niot  she :  she  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  getting 
rid  of  me  now." 

It  always  struck  me  as  funny  that  you  should 
have  married  a  girl  of  her  sort,"  broke  in  his 
mother.  You  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common: 
you  are  artistic  to  the  finger-tips :  you  live  for  pic- 
tures and  music  and  literature,  and  yet  you  marry 
a  girl  who  has  none  of  these  passions.  I  often 
wonder  what  you  find  to  talk  about.  What  are  her 
topics  of  conversation?" 

Men,  clothes,  and  her  neighbours'  behaviour." 

And  you  are  lost  when  such  a  poor  creature  is 
away  from  you,  even  for  a  night!  What  a  strange 
boy  you  are." 

Yes:  as  you  know  I've  always  been  like  a  cat 
in  many  ways.  It  takes  me  a  long  time  to  settle 
down,  but  once  I  am  settled  I  hate  any  changes. 
I  hate  even  to  see  Pamela  growing  up.  I'd  like  her 
to  be  alw^ays  a  helpless  baby,  innocent  and  unself- 
conscious,  chattering  away  to  herself  in  her  own 
inimitable,  untranslatable  baby  talk,  with  her 
' '  Dad-dy  "  and  Nan-nan-nan  "  and  Good- 
by-ee  "  cries.  But  I'm  jolly  glad  I  came  home  this 
time.  I  feel  more  peaceful  and  rested  than  ever  I 
expected  to  feel  just  lazing  about  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  you,  not  worried  and  brow-beaten  if  I 
leave  my  shoes  in  the  hall  and  my  pipe  on  the 
•  mantelpiece." 

But  his  mood  did  not  last.  It  was  pleasant  to 
renew  old  friendships,  he  even  met  Sylvia  Dixon  in 
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the  street  one  day,  grown  fat,  matronly,  and  much 
older,  with  a  child  in  either  hand :  she  seemed  to 
have  found  content  of  a  sort  in  joining  her  life  to 
that  of  a  local  plumber  who  was  making  money 
and  breeding  fast.  How  strange  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  should  ever  have  wanted  to  kiss  so  unmistak- 
ably coarse  a  woman  as  this,  nay  more,  had  spent 
many  feverish  hours  waiting  for  her  to  come  ,out 
for  walks, with  him.  Phyllis  Sorrel  too  was  married: 
he  met  her  one  day  in  the  town  strolling  aimlessly 
up  and  down  with  two  poodles  in  tow :  she  greeted 
him  effusively  and  congratulated  him  on  his  fame 
as  an  author. 

''Though,"  she  continued,  it's  very  curious: 
we  cannot  get  your  last  book  from  the  library  at  tne 
station  :  I  suppose  it's  in  such  demand  that  we  poor 
country  folk  have  to  go  without  it  until  the  big 
towns  have  finished  with  it :  we  little  thought  in  the 
old  days  that  we  were  harbouring  in  you  a  genius 
unawares.  Why  don't  you  ever  write  up  the  dull 
life  of  Domer  and  Cromby  ?  I  suppose  there  isn't 
enough  material." 

''I  try  to  avoid  talking  about  people  I  have  ever 
met  or  places  that  I  know  well :  it's  bad  enough  as 
it  is  always  to  be  accused  (quite  wrongly)  of  intro- 
ducing men  and  women  who  really  live  in  my  work : 
I  don't  know  what  would  happen  if  I  really  started 
to  do  so:  besides  which  in  actual  life  there  are  no 
artistic  finishes :  you  can't  make  a  book  out  of  loose 
ends :  it  isn't  as  if  I  were  .a  Russian  and  could  write 
tale  after  tale  about  *  drifters.'  I  like  to  have  a 
definite  object  before  me  or  I  can't  write  at  all.  I 
may  not  achieve  verisimilitude,  but  I  do  at  least 
c^ttract  a  few  readers  which  I  should  certainly  fail 
to  do  if  I  drew  solely  upon  my  own  experiences." 

He  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  Cromby 
people  tried  to  lionise  him:  his  mother,  prouder 
than  ever  of  him  now  that  he  had  made  a  n^me  for 
himself,  tried  to  induce  him  to  meet  all  their  neigh- 
bours and  to  talk  about  his  books,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  please  her  by  submitting  to  a  constant  fusil- 
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lade  of  idiotic  questions  from  adrnirers  .  .  .  but  he 
was  happy  only  when  he  was  walking  over  the 
moors  or  visiting-  the  villagers  in  their  cottages. 

He  marvelled  at  the  way  his  father  and  mother 
spent  their  time.  Their  principal  occupafion  seemed 
to  be  resting.  Certainly  they  read  a  good  deal  and 
tired  themselves  out  looking  after  the  house  and 
garden.  What  he  envied  most  about  them  was  their 
happiness.  Though  they  occasionally  quarrelled 
there  was  no  question  that  they  lived  in  and  for 
each  other  .  .  .  andnhis  after  forty  years  of  married 
life!  It  seemed  to  him  incredible.  Why  could 
not  he  and  Mary  hit  it  off  as  his  parents  did  ?  They 
would  never  think  of  separating  even  for  a  night, 
while  Mary  jumped  at  every  opportunity  that  offered 
itself  of  getting  away  from  him.  They  had  got  into 
a  hopeless  state.  He  spent  a  good  portion  of  every 
day  in  writing  passionate  love  letters  to  her,  real- 
ising bitterly  all  the  time  that  she  would  not  bother 
to  read  half  of  what  he  had  written,  and  certainly 
not  understand  the  agony  he  was  enduring  in  being 
away  from  her.  In  her  two  postcard  replies  ;she 
hoped  that  the  change  was  doing  him  good  and  that 
he  would  stay  longer  than  a  week  if  he  could  bring 
himself  'to  do  so.  He  tried  his  best  to  make  the 
time  pass  more  quickly  by  going  to  the  local  cinema, 
walking  for  miles  every  day  and  attempting  to  plan 
out  a  new  novel.  One  of  the  curious  things  about 
his  writing  was  that  his  inspiration  died  completely 
when  he  had  not  his  wife's  presence  near  him.  Not 
that  she  helped  him  when  she  was  there :  she  more 
frequently  hindered  him  by  constant  interruptions: 
he  had  learnt  to  lay  down  his  pen  at  her  approach 
and  jump  up,  ready  to  perform  any  errand  that  she 
might  have  for  him,  lest  he  should  be  accused  of 
being  unsociable,  inconsiderate,  or  selfish.  It  was 
merely  that  her  presence  brought  quietude  anci  he 
^  could  concentrate. 

By  the  sixth  day  he  had  decided  that  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer:  after  all  why  should  he  inflict 
this    voluntary    torture    upon    himself?,  A  man 
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married  in  order  to  be  with  his  wife,  not  away  from 
her.  He  had  been  unable  to  get  any  sleep  during 
the  nights  that  he  had  been  away  from  home,  and 
so  he  decided  that  he  would  return  to  Marlbury 
without  letting  her  know.  He  would  just  arrive  and 
risk  her  anger.  If  he  telegraphed  she  would  only 
nurse  her  wrath  and  be  angry  all  the  time  until  he 
came.  If  he  appeared  late  at  night  she  would  be  too 
sleepy  to  say  much  .  .  .  having  taken  this  resolu- 
tion he  had  to  break  the  news  to  his  parents  who 
were  terribly  distressed  at  this  curtailment  of  his 
holiday. 

You  always  were  a  wayward  creature,  Rupert: 
I  do  wish  you  could  learn  to  take  life  calmly,"  re- 
monstrated his  father.  I  know  it's  no  use  argu- 
ing, but  you  won't  win  Mary  back  by  showing  her 
that  you  can't  live  without  her:  that's  a  confession 
of  weakness  which  women  hate :  they  like  their  men- 
folk to  be  callous  and  brutal  rather  than  love-lorn 
like  yourself.  However,  you  know  your  own  busi- 
ness best,  and  if  you  must  go  you  must." 

§4 

When  he  reached  home  late  that  night  Rupert  was 
surprised  to  find  that  there  was  no  sign  of  Mary 
in  either  the  dining  or  drawing-room.  She  must 
have  gone  to  bed  early.  He  crept  softly  up  to  her 
room  and  discovered  to  his  astonishment  that  she 
was  not  there  either.  He  then  descended  to  the 
kitchen  and  interrogated  the  servant. 

[This  happened  to  be  one  of  their  lucky  periods : 
they  had  not  only  found  but  kept  a  general  servant 
for  six  months]. 

Oh!  sir,  Mrs.  Blundell  has  gone  up  to  London 
for  the  night:  you  see  sir,  we  didn't  expect  you  till 
to-morrow:  she'll  be  back  in  the  morning,  sir," 
She  didn't  say  where  she  was  going?" 
Not  a  word,  sir." 

Perplexed  and  troubled,  he  went  to  his  study  and 
tried  to  settle  down  to  some  work.    After  half-an- 
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hour's  drawing  of  figures  on  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper  he  decided  to  give  it  up  and  go  to  bed. 

He  was  irritated  to  find  that  one  of  his  coat-buttons 
was  loose,  and  spent  some  time  in  looking  in  his 
wife's  chest-of-drawers  for  her  work-bag  in  order 
to  find  a  needle  and  cotton.  While  he  was  rum- 
maging about  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag, 
his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  words  My  Dear  One  '* 
in  a  letter  which  lay  loose  among  her  collection  of 
silks  and  cottons.  The  handwriting  was  strange  to 
him.  Without  thinking  what  he  was  doing,  he 
pulled  the  letter  out  of  the  bag  and  continued  to  read  : 

My  Dear  One  (it  began), — I  shall  only  be. 
able  to  get  up  to  London  for  one  night  this 
week :  you  must  come :  I  am  longing  to  hear 
3^our  sweet  voice  say  ^  I  love  you  '  once  again. 
Life  holds  nothing  sweeter  for  me  than  your 
presence.  I  ache  to  have  your  darling  brown 
little  head  once  more  resting  on  my  shoulders 
where,  please  God,  it  shall  soon  rest  for  the 
remainder  of  our  lives.  Without  you  I  am  a 
lost  soul.  I  don't  know  how  I  existed  until  I 
met  you.  I  still  can't  get  over  the  wonder  of 
your  loving  me.  Life  which  was  dull  and  over- 
cast in  its  loneliness  for  me  before,  is  now 
roseate  and  golden.  Oh!  my  dear  one,  I  kiss 
your  photograph  so  much  that  I  have  nearly 
kissed  the  glass  away.  But  it's  a  poor,  cold 
substitute  for  you :  you  are  not  cold  like  the 
glass.  Your  passion  for  me  is  wonderful. 
Don't  think,  dear  heart,  that  I  shall  ever  desert 
you :  you  wrong  youri^elf  and  me  ever  to  allow 
such  thoughts  to  enter  your  mind  :  you  and  I  are 
one  for  all  eternity,  and  nothing  can  ever  come 
between  us.  ..." 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same  vein, 
maudlin,  stupid,  immoral,  sensual,  and  mawkish. 
The  letter  was  signed  Stanley."  Rupert  read  it 
through  slowly  and  with  great  eare,  about  half-a- 
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dozen  times:  he  seemed  at  first  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  gist  of  it :  then  he  began  to  pace  up  and 
down  his  bedroom  feverishly,  at  times  ejaculating 
unintelligible  phrases.  He  found  it  very  hard  to 
realise  what  it  all  meant.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  here  was  plain  proof  of  his  wife's 
infidelity.  Then  he  felt  suddenly  cold  and  sat 
down,  letter  in  hand,  shivering  before  the  gas  fire. 
So  this  was  the  end. 

God  alone  knew  for  how  long  a  time  this  clan- 
destine correspondence  had  been  going  on.  Prob- 
ably this  letter  was  only  one  of  a  long  sequence. 
He  rose  and  began  to  ransack  all  the  drawers  in  the 
room  :  he  found  letter  after  letter  in  the  same  hand- 
, writing  addressed  to  Mary  at  her  mother's  home: 
so  Mrs.  Pentreath  was  privy  to  his  liaison :  what 
fiends  women  were.  The  curious  part  of  the  whole 
business  was  that  he  w^s  certain  that  this  discovery 
would  not  lessen  his  love  for  his  wife.  He  had  tried 
his  hardest  to  win  her  back:  well,  he  had  failed,  but 
he  meant  still  to  do  it,  cost  what  it  might. 

He  sat  again  by  the  fire,  trying  to  formulate  a 
plan  of  action,  unable  to  capture  his  fleeting 
thoughts  or  to  reason  the  case  out  logically. 

It  was  entirely  beyond  his  power  to  understand 
how  she  could  have  given  herself  to  a  man  so  dull, 
so  inept,  so  altogether  unlike  herself  as  Babington. 
Suddenly  it  struck  him  that  he  could  divorce  her 
for  what  she  had  done.  Divorce  her  ?  Of  what  use 
would  that  be?  He  wanted  'her  more  than  ever. 
He  wondered  what  she  would  do  on  the  morrow 
when  he  confronted  her  with' evidence  of  her  guilt? 
Would  she  kneel  before  him  and  implore  his  forgive- 
ness ?  Somehow  he  could  not  imagine  her  doing 
that  in  any  circumstances :  more  likely  she  would 
try  to  brave  it  out  and  lie  to  him.  Perhaps  he  ought 
not  to* have  pried  into  her  secrets.  He  would  try 
to  put  back  these  letters  where  he  had  found  them. 
If  he  set  to  work  carefully  he  might  so  rearrange 
the  drawers  that  she  would  not  suspect  that  they 
had  been  tampered  with.    Then  he  would  keep 
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silent  about  the  whole  affair.  Having  ^settled  to 
take  this  course  he  decided  to  go  to  bed.  He  did 
so  but  sleep  had  deserted  him.  He  just  lay  and 
tossed  and  waited  for  nurse  to  come  in  to  attend 
to  Pamela  in  the  morning. 

§5 

Mary  came  home  about  tea-time  the  next  day, 
very  cheerful  and  immensely  pleased  with  herself. 

Hullo,  Rupert,"  she  said  on  greeting  him  in 
the  hall.  I'm  so  sorry  I  wasn't  in  when  you 
arrived :  I  thought  I  should  be  in  before  you  came 
back.    Have  you  been  home  long?" 

About  twenty  hours." 

Twenty  hours?    What  do  you  mean?" 

I  came  home  yesterday,  a  day  early.  I  couldn't 
last  a  week  without  you." 

I  might  have  known  you'd  do  some  idiotic  thing 
like  that :  you've  no  more  self-control  than  a  flea.  It 
served  you  jolly  well  right  that  I  was  away :  I  went 
up  to  town  to  see  mother,  who  came  up  unexpectedly 
on  business." 
**  Oh  yes.^' 

Why  do  you  say  *  oh  yes  '  like  that?  Perhaps 
you  don't  believe  me?" 

Of  course  I  believe  you." 

You  don't  sound  as  if  you  did." 
**Well,   it  struck  me  as  remarkable  for  your 
mother  to  have  taken  all  this  long  journey  without 
your  saying  a  word  to  me  about  it." 

Good  Heavens,  why  should  I  tell  you  about  it? 
Really,  Rupert,  you  are  the  limit.  You  always  get 
cross  about  nothing  at  all.  Now  I  suppose  you're 
angry  because  I  chose  to  be  out  of  the  house  for  a 
night  while  you  were  away.  My  life  is  not  my  own 
at  all  these  days.  I've  a  good  mind  to  go  away  and 
leave  you  for  good.  I  don't  know  why  I  stay. 
Some  day  if  you  try  me  too  far,  I  shall  just  take 
Pan;iela  and  walk  out  of  the  house." 

You  may  walk  out  of  the  house  now  if  you  like. 
But  you  won't  take  Pamela." 
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Oh,  shan't  I  ?    And  who'll  prevent  me?" 
"  I  shall." 
You  can't." 

Oh  yes,  I  can  and  I  shall." 

''What  do  you  mean?  Are  you  trying  to 
frighten  me?" 

'*  Not  at  all:  it  was  you  who  suggested  leaving 
me." 

Well,  I'm  fed  up  with  this  continual  nagging, 
I'm  most  awfully  unhappy.  I  lead  an  absolutely 
miserable  existence  and  get  no  fun  out  of  life  at  all." 

•'Not  even  with  Babington?" 

Mary  flushed  a  deep  scarlet  and  glared  at  iiim 
with  a  savage  look  of  hatred. 

"  Now  what  are  you  getting  at  ?  Are  you  hinting 
that- — ?" 

"  I'm  hinting  at  nothing,"  retorted  Rupert,  "  I 
know." 

"  What  do  you  know?" 

"  Enough  to  prevent  you  from  being  thought  by 
a  court  of  law  worthy  of  any  claim  to  Pamela." 

This  wasn't  at  all  as  he  had  planned  it:  what  a 
fool  he  was  making  of  himself.  Anyway  the  cat 
was  out  of  the  bag  with  a  vengeance. 

"  Look  here,  Rupert.  Let's  get  this  straight : 
you've  been  spying  on  me." 

"  I've  been  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  cani'C 
across  some  peculiarly  compromising  correspond- 
ence: that's  all." 

"  That's  all?  You've  been  beast  enough  to  read 
my  private  letters,  and  you  say  '  that's  all.'  " 

"  You  were  very  indiscreet  to  leave  incriminating 
documents  about." 

"  I  thought  at  least  you  were  honourable.  So 
you've  been  prying  into  my  private  drawers:  I 
thought  you  were  a  low  down  cad  before,  but  I 
never  thought  you'd  descend  to  a  mean  blackguardly 
trick  like  that.  And  now,  what  are  you  going  to 
do?" 

"  I've  got  you  in  my  power,  so  you  can  curse  as 
much  as  you  like.    You  can  go  on  continuing  to  be 
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Babing-ton's  mistress,  and  you  can  leave  this  house 
for  ever,  but  Pamela  is  mine." 

"  And  you're  the  man  who  swears  he  loves  me: 
a  fine  sort  of  love  indeed  to  deprive  a  mother  of  all 
she  cares  for  in  the  world.'' 

You, should  have  thought  of  that  before." 

''And 'the  alternative;  is  there  one?" 

''  Yes:i  you  will  write  a  letter  now  at  my  dicta- 
tion to  Babington  telling  him  that  you  are  never 
going  to  see. him  again  ;  you  will  then  live  with  me 
as  my  wife  and  bring  up  Pamela  in  my  house, 
giving  me  just  as  much  of  your  society  as  I  demand, 
and  no  loiiger  denying  yourself  to  me  when  I  want 
you." 

''Oh!  my  God!  How  awful:  how  unutterably 
beastly :  so  you'd  keep  me  by  threatening  to  separate 
me  from  my  child.  Oh,  Rupert,  I  wouldn't  have 
thought  that  any  man  would  be  such  a  beast." 

"  You  imagined  that  it  was  specially  reserved  for 
your  sex  to  act  inhumanly  with  impunity.  You've 
made  a  mistake,  you  see.  Hurry  up  and  make  up 
your  mind.    I've  got  some  work  to  do." 

So  saying,  Rupert  sat  down  and  began  to  write. 
Mary  leant  her  head  on  her  arms  and  began  to  sob 
convulsively.  A  surge  of  pity  swept  over  Rupert 
and  he  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  promise 
her  anything  she  wished,  but  he  knew  that  if  he  did 
so  he  would  be  entirely  lost.  Having  got  the  power 
into  his  hanHs  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  it. 

Half-an-hour  passed,  during  which  time  Mary 
wept  silently :  then  she  looked  up  and  whispered 
tearfully,  "  All  right;  I  promise:  what  must  I  say?" 

The  fatal  letter  posted,  Rupert  had  the  sense  to 
'  leave  her  alone  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  slept 
by  himself. 

§6 

The  curious  thing  was  that  he  really  did  sleep 
after  the  evening's  scene. 

He  was  awakened  by  Marv's  knock  on  his  door. 
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Come  in/'  he  said,  drowsily.  Is  that  my 
water?    It  can't  be  time  to  get  up — oh  !  it's  y<)u." 

May  I  come  and  talk  to  you,  Rupert?"  she 
asked  timidly. 

**Of  course,  dear;  what's  the  matter?" 

I've  been  thinking  things  out  during  the  night. 
You  seem  to  me  to  have  entirely  changed.  Of  late 
years  you've  been  giving  in  to  me  in  everything: 
letting  me  carve  at  the  table,  run  the  house,  go  and 
come  as  I  like  .  .  .  and  then  last  night  you  seemed 
suddenly  to  grow  up  and  become  a  man  :  I  like  you 
much  better  when  you  assert  yourself." 

So  you  like  being  bullied?  I'm  afraid  you'll 
have  to  find  another  husband  if  that's  so:  I'm  not 
cut  out  for  the  role  of  wife-beater." 

No:  it's  not  that  exactly:  but  you  seem  at  last 
to  have  made  up  your  mind  about  something.  It 
was  so  splendid  to  see  you  take  action,  to  know 
exactly  what  you  wanted  and  say  so.  After  all  a 
woman  likes  to  think  that  her  husband  would  be 
ready  to  fight  like  a  savage  for  her  if  the  necessity 
arose :  I  often  wondered  what  would  happen  if  you 
found  out,  but  I  never  for  a  moment  imagined  that 
you  would  take  the  line  you  did.  I  thought  Uiat 
you'd  cringe  and  talk  about  honour:  you  always 
were  a  good  talker." 

Well :  you  can't  exactly  pretend  that  what  you've 
done  was  honourable." 

I  should  think  that  the  word  '  honour  '  might  as 
well  be  left  out  of  the  discussion  where  you  and  I 
are  concerned.  I  suppose  you  thought  it  honour- 
able to  try  to  induce  another  man's  wife  to  run  off 
with  you.  Now  perhaps  you  feel  something  of  what 
the  husband  suffers  in  such  cases." 

It's  unfair  to  cast  that  up  in  my  teeth  at  this 
time  of  day,  after  so  many  years :  at  any  rate  I 
didn't  carry  out  my  plan." 

**  No,  but  it  was  through  no  fault  of  your  own 
that  you  didn't.  When  you  wanted  Sybil  you 
didn't  worry  overmuch  about  her  husband.  Men 
don't.  Talk  about  honour,  we're  all  tarred  with  the 
same  brush :  when  we  want  a  thing  wc  take  it.  But 
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I  didn't  come  to  talk  about  that.   I  want  you  to  take 
me  away.    Tm  sick  of  life,  tired  to  death  of  Marl- 
bury.    Can't  we  have  another  honeymoon?'' 

It  won't  be  much  use  to  us  if  it  isn't  a  greater 
success  than  our  last,  but  I  am  willing  to  try  to  make 
it  so.    \V^here  shall  we  go?" 

''Any\^here  you  like.  I  want  to  get  away  from 
servants,  ]  from  responsibilities,  from  household 
worries,  vfom  Marlbury." 

All  ri|^ht:  you  shall  have  everything  you  want 
for  the  ne5ct  fortnight.  We'll  be  as  extravagant  as 
you  like  and  live  like  fighting  cocks." 

They  went  in  the  end  to  Edinburgh,  and  for  th-e 
next  fourteen  days  did  little  but  eat,  drink,  sleep,  go 
to  theatres,  and  spend  much  more  money  than  they 
could  afford  in  the  shops.  Everything  that  Mary 
showed  any  liking  for  was  immediately  hers. 
Rupert  wanted  to  show  her  that  he  could  be  at  least 
as  generous,  kindly  and  loving  as  Babington.  But 
it  was  quite  evident  to  him  after  a  few  days,  that 
he  had  set  himself  an  uphill  task.  Mary  was  obvi- 
ously unhappy :  she  found  his  presence  irksome,  his 
embraces  so  distasteful  as  almost  to  be  repugnant. 
After  all  one  could  not,  he  felt,  foist  one's  atten- 
tions even  on  one's  wife :  he  had  to  restrain  his 
ardour  and  rest  content  with  the  most  casual  salutes. 

Once  or  twice  his  hunger  for  her  grew  so  intense 
that  when  he  tried  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  she 
turned  away  from  him,  he  seized  her  roughly  and 
pressed  her  to  him  brutally.  Then  she  would  sulk 
and  refuse  to  speak  to  him,  while  he  tried  to  sum- 
mon enough  courage  to  dismiss  her  from  him  alto- 
gether. He  feared,  however,  that  if  he  did  so  he 
would  repent  the  day  after  and  implore  her  to  return 
to  him.  He  had  been  abject  enough  in  the  past :  he 
did  not  wish  to  repeat  old  mistakes.  It  was  hard 
indeed  to  know  what  to  do.  If  he  assumed  the 
mastery  over  her  she  would  say  that  he  was  bully- 
ing her,  if  he  gave  into  her  she  would  despise  him 
as  a  cringing  sort  of  cur,  wholly  devoid  of  self- 
respect.    There  seemed  no  way  by  which  he  could 
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gain  her  love.  She  had  no  sympathy  with  him  and 
would  not  help  him  to  regain  his  place  in  her  heart. 
That  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  debacle — lack  of  ; 
sympathy.  He  could  not  make  her  realise  the  in- 
tense agony  he  suffered  in  his  loneliness.  There 
were  times  when  his  depression  became  so  intense 
that  he  contemplated  suicide,  but  he  had  still  enough 
virility  in  him  to  understand  that  death  was  no  solu- 
tion. Patience  was  what  he  most  needed,  and  he 
found  it  hard  indeed  to  curb  his  impetuosity. 

Mary  seemed  to  find  her  solution  to  the  problem 
in  going  up  to  town  as  frequently  as  she  decently 
could.  Often  she  stayed  the  night  on  these  occa- 
sions, unable  as  she  said  to  get  back  after  the 
theatre. 

When  she  announced  her  intention  of  giving  her- 
self a  day  or  two's  holiday  from  hirn  he  would  give  up 
all  his  work  and  moon  about  dejectedly  in  her  room, 
while  she  bedecked  herself  in  all  her  most  fascinat- 
ing clothes  for  her  jaunt.  She  would  try  on  a  dozen 
hats  and  frocks  before  hitting  on  the  one  she  liked 
best,  as  if  she  were  preening  herself  for  a  meeting 
with  her  lover,  rather  than  just  departing  on  a  shop- 
ping expedition.  Rupert  would  keep  close  to  her 
like  a  friendly  cat  during  their  last  hours  together 
and  take  her  to  the  station,  half  crying  with  agony 
at  the  thought  of  losing  her.  Whenever  he  had  to 
go  away  she  never  even  suggested  seeing  him  off 
or  seemed  to  care  when  he  was  going  or  when  he 
had  arranged  to  return.  She  seemed  to  live  entirely 
without  a  thought  of  him.  True  she  would  com- 
plain all  too  often  that  she  was  miserable  and  hated 
the  chains  of  married  life,  but  so  long  as  he  did  not 
endeavour  to  force  himself  too  obviously  upon  her 
she  seemed,  as  a  rule,  fairly  content.  She  spent  far 
more  of  his  money  than  he  could  afford  on  her  ward- 
robe, but  he  never  stinted  her.  Whenever  she 
expressed  a  desire  for  any  new  thing  he  immediately 
produced  the  money  or  bought  it  for  her  himself. 

Then  one  hot  summer  she  announced  that  the  air 
of  M arlbury  was  too  enervating :  she  mu«t  go  to  some 
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tilore  bracing  climate:  she  selected  Harrogate  and 
mplored  Rupert  to  give  her  at  least  a  month's  rest 
"rom  him.  He  acceded  grudgingly  and  tried  his 
oest  to  set  his  teeth  and  forget  her  for  that  period. 
iBut  every  day  seemed  age-long :  the  hours  in  class 
.(luckily  it  was  during  term-time)  of  unending 
llength.  He  could  find  no  work  to  take  his  mind  off 
ler?  He  piptured  her  flirting  with  different  men  in 
the  hotel,  telling  the  sad  tale  of  her  unfortunate 
marriage  into  the  ears  of  only  too  sympathetic  phil- 
anderers. 1      r    ^        ^  •  1 

He  worked  himself  up  into  such  a  frenzy  of  jeal- 
ousy and  want  that  he  went  up  one  Saturday  after 
lunch  to  join  her  for  one  day.  He  arrived  at  her 
hotel  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  found 
her,  to  his  great  delight,  sitting  alone  reading  in  the 
hotel  lounge.  She  was,  however,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, exceedingly  angry  with  him  for  coming. 

Have  you  no  self-control  at  all,  Rupert?  Don't 
you  mind  spending  our  all  too  slender  income  like 
water    in    needless    railway    fares?"    she  began. 

Really  you  are  the  most  feckless,  unreliable  crea- 
ture  I  have  ever  heard  of.  You've  now  spoilt  a 
dinner  party  I  was  giving  to-night:  I  must^  go  and 
wire  my  friends  off  .  .  .  I  shan't  be  long." 

"  I'm  coming  too,"  he  said. 

**You  stay  where  you  are,"  she  retorted  acidly. 

Can't  you  "leave  me  alone  for  a  minute?" 

You've  had  a  few  million  minutes  alone  without 
me  lately.    I  now  want  you  while  I  can  have  you." 

All  right,  if  you  want  to  be  nasty  I  suppose  you 
must.  A  fine  sort  of  freedom  I  get  as  a  married 
woman,  with  an  unwanted  husband  turning  up^at 
unexpected  moments  without  a  word  of  warning." 

It  struck  Rupert  that  underneath  her  veneer  of 
acerbity  she  was  obviously  nervous.  He  dared  not 
ask  her  who  her  friends  were  that  she  was  expecting, 
and  to  his  question,  Why  not  let  your  friends 
come?  I  shan't  bite  tHem,"  she  had  replied,  I 
thought  you  wanted  me  all  to  yourself."  To  this 
he  had  no  counter. 
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All  the  same  he  meant  to  find  out  who  thesi 
mysterious  people  were. 

When  they  got  to  the  post  office  Mary  tried  by  ever\ 
means  in  her  power  to  prevent  him  from  accompan^^ 
ing  her.  It  became  more  and  more  obvious  to  him  thai 
she  was  thoroughly  frightened.  He  began  to  take  a 
savage  joy  in  letting  her  think  that  he  was  beinq 
hoodwinked  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  allow  himself 
to  be  deputed  to  look  in  her  vanity  bag  for  change 
while  she  wrote  out  her  message.  There  was  one 
terrible  moment  for  her  when  the  girl  behind  the 
counter  began  to  read  aloud  the  words  on  the  tele 
gram  at  which  Mary  raised  her  voice  and  almost 
shouted  to  Rupert  in  order  to  drown  the  other  girl's 
voice.  She  was  so  successful  in  this  that  he  heard  no 
more  than  "  Dreadfully  sorry  must  postpone  writ- 
ing.— Mary."  ^ 

As  he  took  his  wife's  arm  on  the  way  out  Rupert 
noticed  that  she  was  trembling  violently.  She  also 
spoke  in  a  high,  artificial  voice  very  quickly  about 
all  sorts  of  irrelevant  matters.  Maddened  by  suspi- 
cion Rupert  took  the  first  opportunity  that  he  could 
ot  getting  back  unobserved  to  the  post  office  and 
asked  the  girl  for  the  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  telegram  had  been  sent.  To  his  intense  chagrin 
she  refused  to  tell  him  and  he  left  the  office  momen- 
tarily thwarted. 

During  the  few  hours  that  he  had  with  Mary  he 
was  gayer,  more  genial  and  kindly  in  his  attitude 
towards  her  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  He 
pondered  in  the  night  whether  he  should  tell  her  of 
his  suspicions  and  ask  her  to  deal  with  him  honestb  ^ 
but  he  was  afraid  of  risking  a  colossal  row  with  hei 
and  so  burked  the  question.  ...  On  the  Sunda 
night  he  returned  to  Marlbury  further  than  ever  fror 
being  satisfied,  but  outwardly  more  at  one  with  Mar 
than  he  had  been  for  some  time.  She  even  kisse 
him  good-bye  quite  fervently  and  naturally  and  pr< 
mised  to  curtail  her  visit  by  a  week  if  he  reall 
wanted  her  home  so  badly,  "  though,"  she  con 
eluded,  marring  all,  "I  do  think  it's  thoroughl 
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selfish  to  compel  me  to  come  back  just  when  the  air 
is  beginning  to  do  me  good." 

My  dear,  you  must  stay  as  long  as  you  want  to : 
I  don't  want  you  to  come  back  and  complain  that  I'm 
imprisoning  you  all  the  time.  But  don't  you  ever 
want  to  see  Pamela  again?" 

''Don't  be  a  beast,  Rupert:  you'll  be  telling  me 
that  I'm  not  a  fit  mother  for  my  child,  as  you  told 
me  once  before.  That's  the  only  reason  I  do  want 
to  come  back.  Heaven  knows  I  shouldn't  worry  if 
I  never  saw  you  again  this  side  of  the  grave." 
'  *'Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  don't  say  such  things. 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  you  talk  like  this." 

''  Don't  be  a  sentimental,  maudlin  jack-ass.  You 
make  me  thoroughly  angry  when  you  talk  rot  like 
that." 

'*Mary:  I  do  wish  you'd  try  to  help  me  out  a 
bit  ...  " 

I  ''For  God's  sake,  don't  go  on  '  Marying  '  me: 
il've  heard  this  stupid  old  moan  of  yours  millions  and 
millions  of  times.  I'm  sick  of  it.  I'm  sick  of  the 
whole  business." 

"  Well — I'll  shut  up :  only  please  don't  let  us  part 
on  a  note  of  quarrelling.  I  do  so  want  a  wife.  .  .  . 
By  myself  I'm  just  a  crazy,  good-for-nothing  waster : 
after  all,  you  are  my  wife :  do  play  up  to  your 
name." 

"  What  in  the  name  of  fortune  do  you  want  me  to 
do  ?  I  never  deny  you  when  you  foist  yourself  on 
me  :  I'm  at  your  beck  and  call  as  much  as  any  servant 
in  our  house:  what  more  can  you  expect  even  of  a 
wife?" 

"  Everything — sympathy,  affection,  ..." 

"  I  can't  give  you  what  is  not  in  me  to  give.  You 
killed  all  that  by  your  own  fault  and  you  can't  blame 
me  for  that.  You  should  have  thought  all  this  out 
for  yourself  when  you  first  married  me.  A  fat  lot 
of  pity  you  took  on  me  when  I  was  pining  away  for 
love  of  you,  and  you  were  merely  rude  and  callous 
and  thinking  of  your  precious  Sybil.  I  wish  to 
goodness  you  had  married  her.  Then  we  might  all 
have  had  some  share  of  happiness." 
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But,  my  dear,  it's  appalling  to  cast  this  in  my  | 
teeth  now :  surely  you  can't  be  so  petty  as  to  want 
to  take  revenge :  I  quite  grant  that  I  behaved  like  a 
beast  to  you  in  those  first  days,  but  it  surely  can't 
be  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  you're  paying 
me  back  in  my  own  coin.  Even  the  lowest  animal 
wouldn't  descend  to  such  a  thing." 

It's  no  use  indulging  in  cheap  sneers  and  cursing  | 
me.    I  don't  want  to  hurt  you :  I  am  truly  sorry  for  : 
you,  but  I  <pan't  make  myself  love  you  if  I  don't  feel 
like  it,  can  I  ?" 

Not  if  you  shut  your  heart  up  and  convince  your- 
self that  love  cannot  revive." 

I  don't  shut  my  heart  up :  you  talk  as  if  I  were 
trying  to  be  beastly  to  you."  i 
As  usual,  the  argument  led  nowhere  and  left  them  ' 
annoyed  both  with  themselves  and  each  other.  He 
left  her,  more  certain  than  ever  that  she  was  going 
back  to  Babington  as  soon  as  she  had  safely  seen 
him  off. 

He  tried  his  hardest  when  he  got  back  to  Marlbury 
to  throw  himself  into  his  work  and  fill  up  every  hour 
of  the  day  with  the  boys,  so  that  he  should  not  have 
time  to  think.  All  the  time  he  tried  to  imagine  that 
he  was  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  but  always 
without  success.  Night  would  fall  and  find  him  be- 
moaning his  fate  in  his  lonely  house,  which  was  daily 
becoming/ more  unbearable  to  him  :  he  would  sit  with 
Pamela  and  attempt  to  find  consolation  in  talking  to 
her ;  he  tried  to  read,  to  write,  to  entertain,  to  visit 
his  colleagues,  to  begin  to  play  billiards  and  bridge 
again,  but  it  was  all  no  use.  Life  without  Mary  was 
simply  not  life  at  all.  It  was  one  needless,  long, 
protracted  horror. 

§7 

Then,  without  any  warning,  came  her  letter. 

Dear  Rupert  (it  ran), 

From  every  point  of  view,  I  have  decided,  it  is 
best  that  I  do  not  return  to  you.    You  will  quickly 
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get  used  to  being  without  me,  once  you  have  realised 
that  I  have  finally  severed  the  knot  that  bound  us. 
I  am  going  away  with  Babington  and  for  his  sake  I 
am  willing  to  sacrifice  even  Pamela. 

I  have  made  a  mess  of  your  life,  but  if  I  had  stayed 
with  you  you  would  have  ruined  mine.  I  want  some 
little  happiness  before  I  die.  With  you  I  should 
never  get  it.  With  Babington  I  know  I  shall.  We 
thoroughly  understand  one  another,  which  is  more 
than  you  and  I  ever  did.  You  ought  never  to  have 
married  at  all.  Women  are  not  made  just  to  be  props  : 
you  are  amazingly  tactless  and  ignorant  in  your  treat- 
ment of  them.  If  only  you  had  known  the  way  you 
might  have  kept  me  in  spite  of  your  selfishness  and 
other  vices.  But  you  went  the  wrong  way  to  work 
every  time.  It's  no  use  counting  on  a  woman's  pity. 
She  hasn't  got  any  where  men  are  concerned.  I  am 
afraid  this  will  sicken  you  for  ever  of  us  as  a  sex,  but 
do  devote  all  your  finest  qualities  to  the  upbringing 
of  Pamela:  she  is  worth  it.  You  will  say  I  wasn't. 
But  you  starved  what  was  best  in  me  and  thwarted 
me,  which  no  w^oman  ever  forgives.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  forgive  me :  I  should  like  you  to  forget  that  I 
ever  existed  and  start  all  over  again.  It  is  no  use 
your  trying  to  find  me  or  attempting  to  make  me 
change  my  mind:  this  step  is  irrevocable. 

Mary. 

Of  course  he  ought  to  have  realised  that  this  was 
bound  to  happen,  but  for  some  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  this  letter  he  was  completely  stunned.  Life 
seemed  for  him  over,  to  have  stopped  suddenly.  He 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  his  neighbours 
seemed  to  be  able  to  continue  their  ordinary  work, 
to  laugh,  to  buy  and  sell,  to  eat  and  sleep.  He  did 
his  work  in  form  as  if  in  a  trance:  his  voice  didn't 
seem  to  be  his  own  :  it  was  as  if  his  spirit  was  dwell- 
ing on  in  the  body  of  a  dead  man.  He  wandered 
vacantly  about  the  countryside  hour  after  hour,  all 
through  the  night  once  or  twice,  without  knowing 
where  he  was  going  or  having  any  definite  plan  of 
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action.  Then  he  suddenly  decided  to  take  some  soi 
of  steps.  He  disappeared  one  day  and,  half-dazed 
found  himself  some  hours  later  at  Harrogate.  A 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  hotel  where  Mary  had  beej 
staying  he  realised  the  futility  of  his  trying  to  trac 
her.  .  .  Of  course  she  wouldn't  leave  her  address 
Quite  by  chance  a  porter  overheard  him  as  he  askec 
about  her  at  the  office,  and  pitying  his  tragic  appear- 
ance volunteered  the  information  that  he  rememberec 
that  the  lady  in  question  had  her  trunks  labellec 

Liverpool.''  In  desperation  he  caught  the  nexi 
train  for  that  town  and  spent  a  fruitless  afternoor 
enquiring  for  her  at  the  different  hotels.  Realisin* 
at  last  the  foolishness  of  searching  further  he  turne 
into  one  of  the  largest  hotels  for  the  night  and  booke 
a  room.  As  he  was  going  down  the  passage  tha 
led  to  his  bedroom  he  descried  Babington  on  th 
point  of  entering  an  apartment  about  twenty  yard 
away  from  him.  Acting  on  a  sudden  impulse 
leapt  forward,  seized  the  handle  of  the  door  just  as 
was  being  shut  in  his  face,  forced  it  open  and  wa 
face  to  face  with  Mary  and  her  lover.  An  overmas 
tering  desire  to  destroy  suddenly  came  over  him 
disregarding  his  wife,  he  faced  his  antagon 
squarely,  and  before  the  man  could  realise  what  wa 
about  to  happen  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  hi 
and  with  an  elemental  savage  delight  he  drove  hom 
his  closed  fist  once,  twice,  three  times  in  Babington 
face.  He  had  only  one  feeling,  the  wish  to  kill  th 
man  who  had  deprived  him  of  all  that  he  value 
most  in  life.  His  enemy  had  no  chance  from  th 
very  outset.  He  put  up  a  feeble  sort  of  defence,  bu 
fell  twice,  three  times,  before  Rupert's  ferocious  on 
slaught.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  he  la 
inert,  his  face  reduced  to  an  unseemly  pulp  of  fles 
and  blood,  all  crumpled  up  on  the  floor.  Ruper 
was  beyond  caring  whether  the  man  was  dead  or  no 

Without  so  much  as  saying  a  word  or  deignin 
even  to  look  at  his  wife,  who  lay  whimpering  in 
far  corner  of  the  room,  he  turned  on  his  heel  an 
slamming  the  door,  departed.    He  walked  straig 
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out  of  the  hotel  into  the  cool  night  air,  feeling  in- 
effably relieved.  At  last  he  had  taken  action  :  for 
the  moment  at  any  rate  he  felt  happy.  If  only  life 
was  composed  of  moments  of  action  like  these  it 
would  be  really  worth  living. 

The  reaction  set  in  all  too  soon :  as  he  sat  alone  in 
a  corner  of  the  railway  carriage  on  his  way  hornetie 
tried  to  live  the  scene  over  again.  How  ought  he  to 
have  acted?  Ought  he  not  to  have  seized  Mary 
then  and  there  and  compelled  her  to  return  with  him  ? 
Would  she  not  have  consented  to  be  won  by  right  of 
conquest  ?  Women  were  far  more  primitive  than 
men.  They  appreciated  that  sort  of  thing.  Perhaps 
she  would  even  write  and  beg  to  be  taken  back.  As 
the  next  few  days  passed  he  eagerly  awaited  every 
post  or  sign  of  telegram,  but  nothing  came. 

At  last  he  came  to  revise  that  this  was  indeed  the 
end.  He  had  played  his  hand  and  lost  it.  For  him 
henceforward  there  was  to  be  no  wife :  no  woman 
should  ever  again  enter  into  his  life, 
i  He  began  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  see  clearly. 
His  education  was  complete.  Of  extraordinary 
virility  and  keenness,  he  had  devoted  his  energies  to 
a  wrong  cause. 

Philanderer  in  his  youth,  he  had  come  to  place  sex 
as  the  only  important  thing  in  life :  all  other  interests 
had  been  crowded  out  to  make  room  for  this  obses- 
sion. Now  he  had  to  cut  out  a  whole  side  of  his 
being  and  start  again. 

It  would  mean  intolerable  loneliness :  even  now  he 
ached  to  have  Mary  at  his  side  again.  Meals  alone 
were  unendurable:  he  hated  having  to  go  to  bed. 
Only  while  he  was  at  work  did  the  gnawing  pain 
cease  in  any  degree.  But  it  was  no  use  dwelling  on 
the  miserable  side  of  the  picture. 

He  remembered  how  keen  he  had  been  in  those  old 
days  at  Starthence  on  education  :  the  society  of  boys 
had  been  enough  for  him  then  :  they  would  have  to 
be  his  salvation  now.  He  had  nothing  else  to  live 
for.  If  only  they  would  give  him  more  work.  He 
dreaded  the  idea  of  holidays :  if  only  school  could  be 
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reconstituted  to  occupy  every  one  of  the  twenty-fou 
hours.  Then  possibly  he  might  forget.  After  al 
there  was  Pamela,  who,  thank  God,  seemed  genii 
inely  fond  of  him.  There  was  a  constant  stream  d 
Old  Boys  who  had  once  loved  him  and  still  wrote  t^ 
him  who  would  come  to  stay  with  him  from  time  t( 
time  to  tide  over  the  woefully  lagging  hours.  Hi 
would  have  to  put  Mary  right  out  of  his  thoughts 
it  was  going  to  be  difficult,  but  then  all  life  wa 
difficult.  At  least  he  was  no  longer  harassed  h] 
doubts.  This  woman  in  whom  he  had  placed  all  hi 
hopes  had  failed  him :  he  would  never  trust  anothe 
as  long  as  he  lived.  But  he  must  fight  not  to  sink  ti 
the  level  of  the  cynic — life  was  still  good :  the  sui 
still  shone  in  the  heavens,  birds  sang  in  the  earl 
morning :  there  was  still  the  glory  of  the  sunset,  th 
wind  on  the  heath,  unknown  glories  in  foreign  land 
to  be  explored,  there  were  books  to  be  written,  boy 
to  be  taught  ...  if  only  he  could  learn  to  forg 
himself  altogether,  all  might  yet  be  well.  After  a' 
what  was  a  man's  life  for,  if  not  to  rise  superior 
circumstances  and  turn  evil  into  good  and  purify  t 
heart  by  suffering.  He  refused  to  be  beaten,  ev 
though  the  dream  of  his  heart's  desire  was  tak 
away  from  him.  Life  still  called  to  him  to  go  o 
into  the  fray  and  be  bruised  and  battered  afresh.  B 
a  new  soul  was  being  born  in  him,  a  soul  clean 
and  purer  than  that  which  had  been  crushed  a 
killed — a  soul  which  would  respond  with  eagern 
to  the  trumpet-call  to  fight.  There  were  still  adve 
tures  to  be  undertaken,  not  with  the  easy  optimis 
of  youth,  but  with  the  experienced  knowledge  of  th 
veteran,  who  feared  nothing  because  he  hope 
nothing :  the  words  of  the  old  seer  who  had  himsel 
suffered  as  it  is  given  only  to  the  very  few  to  suffer 
flashed  through  his  mind: 

I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virt 
unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  o 
and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  ra 
when  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  n 
without  dust  and  heat.'' 
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At  least  it  should  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  could 
not  last  the  course.  He  thought  of  those  days  at 
Oxford  when  he  had  set  his  teeth  to  win  his  '*Blue"  : 
he  hadn't  been  overtaken  in  the  race  yet.  He  would 
win  through  in  spite  of  all.  There  were  going  to  be 
awful  times,  times  when  he  would  remember  some 
of  the  sweetness  of  his  married  life,  more  awful 
moments  when  he  would  remember  how  he  had 
missed  his  opportunity  of  keeping  her  by  sheer, 
boyish  ignorance  of  what  she  wanted  .  .  .  but  he 
would  have  to  turn  his  back  whenever  these  thoughts 
assailed  him  and  brace  himself  for  the  future.  No 
good  could  come  of  dwelling  on  the  past.  Probably 
Mary  would  suffer  too  .  .  .  but  he  must  not  think 
that  it  would  ever  be  in  his  power  to  console  and 
comfort  her.  They  had  each  failed  the  other :  the 
experiment  had  failed :  the  test-tubes  were  broken 
beyond  hope  of  repair.  There  could  be  no  patching 
up  of  the  broken  vessel.  He  was  tired,  weary,  and 
broken,  but  he  was  no  longer  a  philanderer  or  a  boy. 
Rupert  Blundell  had  arrived  at  man's  estate.  It 
remained  for  him  to  face  the  world  like  a  man. 

Thank  God  there  was  still  Pamela :  she  at  any  rate 
would  provide  him  with  a  purpose  in  life.  One  girl 
at  least  should  grow  up  differently  from  the  rest  of 
her  sex.  No  man  should  ever  suffer  through  her 
agency  


The  End. 
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